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L 
They said that all the ice about the Pole : 
Had cracked, and been dispersed in the Atlantic, 
ay td bed apres ase — 

i’s in ca gigantic; 
that December, with her l, ’ 
Would flirt about like July, bass romantic; 

And Yule-blocks never up the chimney roar, 
And het-pint be an idle name of yore. 


anne arte vewsen ho eevee? es 
ve grog enough your blood 
‘bash hesmmeche owinging en altesse-—. 


Prodigious is the peril of your births ; 
Snug marine 1 we admize your worths! 


v. 


“Preserve his congelsted thront in Peace 


So ever may the wassail 

Its mists of gladness—so may never cease 
The mirth that mustered in the elder day 
Around the crackling hearth of Hogmanae ! 
VI. 


Enough of noons hath Summer for reclining 
the shadow of the elm-tree 
While the bright sunbeams, all around us shining, 
Touch not that dark deep nook of reverie. 
There’s been enough of unsubstantial dining, 
There’s been enough of cold lime Punch for me. 
All hail once more Baron broad and brown! 
All hail the ruby flood that floats him down ! 


VII. 

Give us no fli chips through polished bar, 

Dispensing ehacrienly a stingy gleam, . 
But let the huge oak-root, with quivering scar 
And rifted roughness, feed a dazzling beam ; 
And mingling freely in one ample jar 

Nu and citron, with a generous stream 
Ale— eglin—opor to—nectar brew, 
To speed the old year and salute the new. 


VIII. 


Deep rolls the summons from St Giles’s tower, 
And swift as Gramoury the lanthorns glimmer, 
rivileged to boldness by the hour, 
with her horn trips each lighthearted limmer, 
Demurely taps she at the dear |ad’s bower, 
Demurely pledges she her festal brimmer.~ 
—Beware sweet innocence, nor linger long, 
Beware the burthen of Ophelia’s song. 


IX. 


Forth hies the sicigling that hath never dared 
To breathe the fatal whisper of his love; 
Forth hies he, all his sheepishr tale ly 
ieee to a ee -t- 5; 
ave mercy, Jenny! ‘is blushes 
© understand what gs those blushes move; 
Do as thou wilt, be cruel or be coy, 
But quiz not, o’er his pint, the stammering boy. 
X. 
And forth at signal of that solemn chime, 
Forth hides, wi h mingle rvtng 1." and rhyme, 
with mingled cup 
Immaculste Miss Magazine to you 
Most winsome - Races bas tote the time, 
Nor with indignity her vows respue, 
Fear no rude gysart here—arise—salute— 
As gently as she comes your meek first-foot. 
XI. 
i the great Laker’s mountain heroine, 
e 


maiden’s gestures have of times been free; 


h 
A leaper and a dancer been, 
Untettered and unfearing in her glee, 
Yet older misses of less boisterous mien, 
Have falser pas belike, to rue than she. 
Her have not always been demure, 
Her head’s been giddy, but her heart is pure, “; 


XII. 


At least there murmurs no Circean malice 

In the light carol that your handmaid sings; 
At least there is no poison in her chalice, 

No lurking treason in the gift she brings. 
Forget, at least forgive, her early follies, 

Her graver years aspire to wiser things, 
She's just of age! shall teenish frailties wrong her? 
No~—No—say—‘' Good new-year”—to 


Ponce Wonger 
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ESSAYS ON THE LAKE SCHOOL OF POETRY. 


No II. 


On the Habits of Thought, inculcated by Worpswortu. 


As in this sa ge Saw investigations of 
metaphysicians ve been directed 
chi 
and association, and as we have nothing 
which deserves the name of philosophy 
founded upon an examination of what 
human nature internally says of ane 
or upon enquiries into the dependance 
of ea clin ‘oni another ; in short, 
as we have neither any Platonism, nor 
even any philosophy of the passions, 
we must turn to the poets, if we wish 
to hear what our literature says upon 
these subjects ; for, by our speculative 
men, they have been left in utter si- 
lence, darkness, and uncertainty. If 
the practical turn of mind, which has 
always been characteristic of our na- 
tion, has led to these neglects, there is 
nothing more to be said; for the 
works of intellectual men should be 
moulded according to the character of 
those who are to read them: and no- 
thing can obtain much influence over 
life, if it finds not a broad foundation 
in the popular mind. Nevertheless, 
if tn tom profess to examine what 
human nature is, in the abstract, the 
peculiarities of their auditors will not 
serve as an excuse for slurring over 

icular branches of the subject, as 
if they had no existence. 

Two things may be chiefly observed in 
Mr Wordsworth’s poetry ; namely, first, 
an attempt to awaken in the minds of 
his countrymen, certain /umieres which 
they do not generally possess, and cer- 
tain convictions of moral laws existing 
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y towards the laws of intellect pal 


silently in the universe, and actually 
modifying events, in opposition to more 
pable causes, in a manner similar to 
what is said to be taught by the philo- 
sophy of the Hindoos ; and, secondly, a 
rete, knowledge of all the beauties 
of the human affections, and of their 
mutual harmonies and dependancies. 
In both of these things, he has scarcely 
had any precursors, either among the 
poets or philosophers of his country. 
Some traces of the convictions above 
alluded to, may be found in Spenser, 
and some fainter traces in Milton ; 
whose turn of genius was decisively 
ascertained by. the circumstance of his 
greater success in handling a subject, 
taken from the historical parts of the 
Old Testament, than one from the 
Christian Gospel. As for those who 
came after Milton, scarcely any thing 
above the level of actual existence a 
pears in their writings ; and, upon the 
whole, it would seem that the kind of 
sublimity with which the English have 
always been chiefly delighted, consists 
merely in an exhibition of tlie strength 
of the human energies, which, in our 
most esteemed poems and plays, are 
frequently not even elevated by self- 
devotion ; witness Coriolanus, Richard 
the Third, Satan in Paradise Lost, the 
Giaours and Corsairs, &c. of modern 
days. In these pieces, elements of hu-~ 
man nature, which are by no means of 
the highest kind, are represented boil- 
ing and foaming with great noise; and 
their turbidity is =" taken for the 
2 4 -9 
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highest kind of nobleness and magni- 
ficence. 

Mr Wordsworth has not followed 
out the national spirit in this, but has 
turned off into a totally different 
— of reflection, from whence no 

d of strength a great, because 
all strength is li » and cannot ap- 
pear sublime, if contrasted with strength 
a single degree above it. His contem- 

lative Platonism os or seme 
image of perfection to admire, and per- 
ceives that the beauty of no limited 
being can consist in strength, but in its 
conformity to the moral harmony of 
the universe. Hence he can see no 
greatness in the movements of the 
mind, if they tend to no higher object 
than self. isement, which has 
ever its bounds that make it appear lit- 
tle ; and, therefore, those objects, which 
appear to him endowed with poetical 
beauty, are often such as appear homely 
to the eyes of others who measure them 
by a different standard. The small ad- 


miration he entertains for the undisci- 


a energies of human nature leads 
im to a somewhat contemptuous esti- 
mation of active life, even when con- 
duct is submitted to the restraints of 
morality. He thinks little has been 
done for the mind, unless those inter- 
nal movements, also, which are with- 
out result in action, have been tuned 
into beauty and regularity, and a com- 
nee balance and subordination esta- 
bli among the feelings by dint of 
long continued meditation. On this 
subject his ideas cannot fail to recal to 
remembrance those Indian doctrines, 
which taught that the first step towards 
the perception of high moral truth, 
was the establishment of a certain still- 
ness and equability within the mind. 
But Mr Wordsworth should have pro- 
posed these Braminical notions else- 
where ; for they are totally at variance 
with the stirring and tumultuous spirit 
of England. No philosophy or religion, 

y contemplative, has ever taken a 
strong hold of the English mind ; and 
no set of English devotees, however 
much they professed to be dead to the 
world, have been able to keep their 
hands out of temporal affairs. They 
have always found something that 
called for their interference, and have 
exchanged the pleasures of abstract 
contemplation, for the zeal of partizan- 
ship. Mr Wordsworth seems averse to 
active life, chiefly, because he is afraid 
of losing sight of impressions which 
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are only to be arrived at in the stillnegs 
of contemplation ; and because he seg 
a risk, that the lower and coarser 
ings being stirred into activity, ami 
the bustle, may lose their subording. 
tion, and rise up so as to obscure the 
bright ideal image of human nature, 
which he would wish to retain always 
before him. Notions like these, how. 
ever, must always appear ridiculous to 
the majority in England, where life is 
estimated as it produces external good 
or mischief. But, although Mr’Words. 
worth’s ideas have not met with a very 
flattering reception, he seems no 
blind to the manly integrity and sub. 
stantial excellences of character that 
adorn his country, and which have 
deep a root there, that, as Madame de 
Stael observes, they have never ceased 
to flourish even, under the influence of 
speculative opinions, which would have 
withered them up elsewhere. Indeed, 
the moral speculations of England haye 
been very much a separate pastime of 
the understanding, which and 
ended there, without ever drawing 2 
single reflection from the depths of hu- 
man nature. A remarkable trait in the 
history of our philosophy is, that 
Christianity has been as it were trans 
pores by Paley into a more familia 

ey, and adapted throughout to the 
theory of utility ; so that David Hume 
himself might almost play an accom- 
paniment to it. And Paley has ob 
tained a great deal of credit, for the 
performance of this good office to his 
countrymen. 

One of the causes which have ut 
vented Mr Wordsworth’s writings 
becoming popular, is, that he does not 
confine himself, like most other poets, 
to the task of representing poetical 
objects, or of moving our sympathi 
but, , proposes and maintains.s 
system of philosophical opinions. In 
most of his poems, and in the Exeu- 
sion especially, he scarcely makes poet- 
ry for its own sake, but chiefly as # 
vehicle for his doctrines, and the spirit 
of these doctrines is, unfortunately for 
his success, at variance with the sad 
losophy at present most fashionable in 
this country. Although possessed of 
the requisite genius, he does not seem 
to care for composin ms, 
to the exclusive cokeearat taking 
of the feelings of the people ; and, & 
mong the philosophers, he is rej 
because he holds a different language 
from them. Besides, the habits of 
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thought, in which he chiefly delights, 
are not calcnlated to produce that 
strength and vividness of diction, 
which must ever constitute one of the 
chief attractions of poetry. Imagina- 
tion seems insufficient of itself to pro- 
duce diction always nervous and poet- 
ical, without the aid of human pas- 
sion and worldly observation. It is 
from these that the greatest poignancy 
of words must spring. As for the 
saltness of sagacity and wit, Mr Words- 
worth looks down upon it as a pro- 
fane _ , and is well entitled to do 
so. If he were to descend into so 
low a region as that of jesting, he 
would probably succeed no better than 
old David Deans did, when he at- 
tempted a joke at his daughter’s mar- 
riage dinner. But, as Mr Words- 
worth never jests, so his writings, per- 
haps, have some claim to be exempted 
from the pleasantries of others ; which, 
indeed, can scarcely be directed with 
much suecess or effect against a per- 
son who faces ridicule so systemati- 
eally, and who has always counted up- 
on it beforehand. 

Mr Wordsworth has been thought 
to have more affinity to Milton than 
any other poet. If this is the case, 
the affinity is rather in manner than 
in substance. Milton has no ideal- 
ism, not even in the Paradise Regain- 
ed, where there was most scope for it. 
His poetry is, for the most part, quite 
literal ; and the objects he describes 
have all a certain definiteness and indi- 
viduality, which separates them from 
the infinite. He has often endea- 
voured to present images, where every 
thing should have been lost in senti- 
ment. It is generally agreed, that 
among the most successful parts of 
Paradise Lost, are those which repre- 
sent the character of the fallen angel ; 
and yet these sublime and tragical so- 
liloquies are founded chiefly on person- 
al feeling ; which, although it may be 
made a source of consummate pathos 
and dramatic beauty, is certainly not 
the region of ‘the human mind, from 
whence the highest possible impres- 
sions are to be drawn. Terrible acts 
of divine power, and, on the other 
hand, force of will, and obdurate pride 
in the rebel spirits, are the highest 
moral elements exhibited ; but, if we 
look to what composes some of the 
finest passages in Wordsworth, we 
shall be inclined (theoretically at least) 
to prefer them ‘to the best of Milton, 
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as conveying more exalted meaning, 
whether the poetical merit of the ve- 
hicle be equal or not. The sublimity 
drawn from terror, collision, tumult, 
or discord, of any kind, has always the 
disadvantage of being transient ; and, 
therefore, cannot be'considered as equal 
to those openings into immutable 
brightness and harmony, which are 
sometimes to be met with in Words- 
worth. One — cannot fail to 
strike the reader of his poetry ; and 
that is, the pertect homogeneousness of 
its spirit. A systematic correspond- 
ence pervades the whole, so that the 
perusal of one piece frequently leads 
the reader’s own mind into a tract of 
thought, which is afterwards found to 
be developed by the poet himself, in 
some other performance. The defects 
of his poetry originate in the same 
system of thought which produces its 
beauties. They are not the result of 
casual whims, or imperfections of taste. 
Certain great convictions of sentiment 
have so completely pervaded his mind, 
as to produce a degree of consistency 
in all its emanations, that we vainly 
look for in works founded upon obser- 
vation. Itis remarkable that even the 
external characteristics of his poetry 
are similar to what we are told an an- 
alogous turn of internal thought an- 
ciently produced among the Hindoos. 
*“‘ From the descriptive poems of the 
Indians,” says Schlegel, ih his ‘lec- 
tures on the history of literature, ““ we 
must seck to gat r what influence 
those opinions on human life and 
all its relations and feelings ; what 
sort of poetry, and what sort of feel- 
ing of the lovely and beautiful, were 
produced among the Indians by the 
adoption of ideas to us so foreign and 
unaccountable. The first things which 
strike us in the Indian poetry are, 
that tender feeling of solitude, and 
the all-animated world of plants, which 
is so engagingly represented in the 
dramatic poetry of the Sokuntola ; 
and those charming pictures of female 
truth and constancy, as well as of the 
beauty and loveliness of infantine na- 
ture, which are still more conspicuous 
in the older epic version of the same 
Indian legend. Neither can we ob- 
serve, without wonder and admira- 


tion, that depth of moral feeling with 
which the poet styles conscience ‘ the 
solitary seer inthe heart, from whose 
eye nothing is hid,’ and which leads 
him to-represent-sin ‘as something so 
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incapable of concealment, that every 
transgression is not only known to 
conscience, and all the gods, but felt 
with a sympathetic shudder by those 
elements themselves which we call in- 
animate, by the sun, the moon, the 
fire, the air, the heaven, the earth, 
the flood, and the deep, as a crying 
outrage against nature, and a derange- 
ment of the universe.” 

Whoever wishes to understand Mr 
Wordsworth’s philosophical opinions, 
will find them developed in their most 
perfect form, in the Excursion ; but 
those who wish to judge merely how 
far he the powers com- 
monly called poetical, will do best to 
read his Lyrical Ballads, and smaller 
Poems, where pathos, imagination, 
and knowledge of human nature, are 
often presented by themselves, with- 
out any obtrusive or argumentative re- 
ference to a system. At the same 
time, the reverential awe, and the far 
extended sympathy with which he 
looks upon the whole system of ex- 
isting things, and the silent moral 
connexions which he supposes to exist 
among them, are visible throughout 
all his writings. He tunes his mind 
to nature almost with a feeling of re- 
ligious obligation ; and where others 
behold only beautiful colours, making 
their appearance according to optical 
laws, or feel pleasant physical sen- 
sations resulting from a pure atmos- 
phere, or from the odoriferous exhal- 
ations of herbage, or enjoy the plea- 
sure of measuring an extended pro- 

t, asan amusement for the eye, 

is poet (whether justly or not) 

’ thinks he traces something more in 
the spectacle than the mere reflection 
ef his own feelings, painted upon ex- 
ternal objects, by means of the asso- 
ciation of ideas ; or, at least, seems to 
consider what we then behold as the 
instantaneous creation of the mind. 
Oh then what soul was his, when on the tops 
Of the high mountains, he beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light! He 

looked— 


Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth, 

And ocean’s li Faw ho ge pear ten 

In gladness joy. The were 
touched 


And in their silent faces did he read 

Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 

Nor any voice of joy. His spirit drank 

The spectacle ; sensation, soul, and form, 

All melted into him ; they swallowed up 
* All things there 
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Breathed immortality ; revolving life 

And greatness still revolving ; infinite ; 
There littleness was not ; the least of things 
Seemed infinite ; and there his spirit shaped 
Her prospects, nor did he believe; he saw. 

The relation which the considera. 
tion of moral pain or deformity bears 
to this far-extended sympathy with 
the universe, is alluded to in another 
passage of the Excursion. i 
My friend, enough to sorrow you have given; 
The of wisdom ask no more ; 

Be wise and cheerful ; and no longer read 

The forms of things with an unworthy eye, 

She * sleeps in the calm earth, and peace is 
there. 

I well remember that those very plumes, 

Those weeds, and the high spear-grass on 
that wall, 

By mist and silent rain-drops silver’d o’er, 

As once I passed, did to my heart convey 

So still an image of tranquillity, 

So calm and still, and looked so beautiful, 

Amid the uneasy thoughts that. filled my 
mind, 

That what we feel of sorrow and despair, 

From ruin and from’ change, and all the grief 

The passing shews of being leave behind, 

Appeared an idle dream, that could not live 

here meditation was. 

Notions like those of Mr Words, 
worth are evidently suited only to a 
life purely contemplative ; but that 
universality of spirit, which becomes 
true philosophy, should forbid, in per- 
sons of different habits, any blind or 
sudden condémnation of them. No 
individual can say what are all the in- 
ternal suggestions of the human facul- 
ties, unless he has varied his mode of 
existence sufficiently to afford fit op- 
portunities for their developement.— 
The facts of consciousness are admit- 
ted to be as much facts as those of the 
senses ; but, at the same time, we can- 
not get individuals to agree what they 
are, and, while things remain in this 
state of uncertainty, the first duty is 
certainly that of liberality of mind. 

Wordsworth’s habit of dwelling as 
much upon the rest of the universe as 
upon man, has given his poetry an air 
of greater joyfulness and sunshine, 
than it could have possessed if human 
life had been his more constant theme. 
He turns with ever new delight to ob- 
jects which exhibit none of the harsh- 
ness and discrepancy of the human 
world. 

** The blackbird on the summer trees, 

The lark upon the hill, 
Let loose their carols when they please, 
Are quiet when they will. 


* One who had died of a broken heart. 
5 
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s¢ With nature do they never wage To see the Sun how tly it will shine, 
A foolish strife ; see And know thatnoble Feelings, manly Powers, 

A happy youth, and their old age Instead of gathering strength must droopand 
Is beautiful and free.” pine, 

‘6 Down to the vale this Water steers, And Earth with all her pleasant fruits and 
How merrily it goes, flowers, 3 H 

*Twill murmur on a thousand years, Fade, and participate in Man’s decline. 


And flow as now it flows.’ 


When he does turn his attention 
upon life, we find always the most 
beautiful echoes of Christian tender- 
ness and sorrow. In an elegy, sug- 
gested by a picture esenting a 
storm, he alludes to the bitter recollec- 
tion of a domestic loss which had be- 
fallen him, and is pleased to see the 
image of pain reflected in external na~ 
ture 


« Oh ’tis a passionate work !—-Yet wise and 


well ; 

Well chosen is the spirit that is here ; 
That hulk that labours in the deadly swell, 
This rueful sky, the pageantry of fear. 
And this huge castle, ing here sublime, 

I love to see the leok with which it braves, 
Cased in the unfeeling armour of old time, 

The lightning, the fierce wind, and tram- 

waves. 

Farewell, farewell the heart that lives alone, 

— - a dream, at distance from the 
Such happiness, wherever it is known, 

Is to be pitied: for ’tis surely blind. 
But welcome fortitude, and patient cheer, 

And frequent sights of what is to be born, 
Such sights, or worse, as are before me here.— 

Not without hope we suffer and we mourn.” 

Surely nothing can ‘be finer than 
this. It is impressed with the true 
character of that kind of social senti- 
ment, which is drawn from a source 
not liable to fail In his sonnets, we 
see what form citizenship is made to 
assume, when growing up in conti- 
guity with the other habits of mind 
cultivated by Wordsworth. How these 
compositions, so pregnant with feeling 
and reflection, upon the most interest- 
ing topics, should not have been more 
generally known, is a problem difficult 
to be solved. The following is one of 
them, containing reflections on the 
moral effects of slavery. 
“ There is a bondage which is worse to bear 
Than his who breathes, by roof, and floor, 
Pent ins o Ty, litary Phrall 

ent in, a t’s soli : 

Tis his pr. rome & the open air, 
One of a Nation who, henceforth, must wear 
Their fetters in their Souls. For who could 


be, 
Who, even the best, in such condition, free 
’ From self-reproach, reproach which he must 


With Human Nature? Neyer be it ours 


As Mr Wordsworth’s habits of 
thought, and not his merely poetical 
powers, were meant to form the sub- 
ject of this discussion, we have not 
adverted te some of his detached per- 
formances, which are master-pieces in 
their way. These would offer a se 
raté subject for criticism. But, as they 
are little known (in Scotland especial 
ly), we shall quote the whole of one of 
his most exquisite minor pieces. 


RUTH. 


‘¢ WHEN Ruth was left half desolate 
~~ Father took another Mate ; 
nd Ruth, not seven years old, 


A slighted Child, at her own. will 
Went wandering over dale and hill, 
In thoughtless om bold. 


** And she had made a Pipe of straw, 
And from that oaten Pipe could draw 
All ds of winds and floods ; 

Had built a Bower upon the green, 
As if she from her birth had been 

An Infant of the woods. 


** Beneath her Father’s roof, alone 

She seemed to live ; her thoughts her own ; 

Herself her own delight : 

Pleased with herself, nor sad nor gay, 

She passed her time’; and in this way 

Grew up to Woman’s height. 

‘* There came a Youth from Georgia’s 
shore— 

A military Casque he wore 

With splendid feathers drest ; 

He b ht them from the Cherokees ; 

The feathers nodded in the breeze, 

And made a gallant crest. 

‘* From Indian blood you deem him sprung; 

Ah no! he spake the English tongue, 

And bore a Soldier’s name ; 

And, when America was free 

From battle and from jeopardy, 

He ’cross the ocean came. 


‘* With hues of genius on his cheek,’ 

In finest tones the Youth could speak. 
— While he was yet a Boy 

The moon, the of the sun, 

And streams that murmur as they run, 
Had been his dearest joy. 

‘* He was a lovely Youth! I guess 
The panther in the wilderness 

Was not so fair as he; 

And, when he chose to sport and play, - 
No a ever was so gay 
Upon the tropic sea. 

* oo Indians he had fought ; 
And with him many tales he brought 
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of and of fear ; 
tales as, told to any Maid 
Won paiion wh in the green shade, 
i!ous to hear. 


“ He told of Girls, a rout! 
Who quit their fold with dance and shout, 
os ¢ Indian Town, 
strawberries all day long ; 
with a choral song 


‘© He spake of plants, divine and strange, 
That every hour their blossoms change, 
Ten thousand lovely hues! 

With " , faded flowers 
They stand the wonder of the bowers 
Foap mas © ening dows, 


** He told of the Mi 
High as a cloud, hi 
The C her 
—Of flowers that with one scarlet gleam 
Cover a hundred leagues, and seem 

To set the hills on fire. 

* The Youth of savannahs spake, 


And many an ess, endless lake, 
With all its fairy crowds 


» sptead 
over head ! 


Ce On ee a 
As 
pen Shad sky 


‘* And then he said, * How sweet it were 
A fisher or a hunter there, 


PD ne ah ath pany 
wandering with an easy mind 


To build a household ‘fire, and find 
A home in every glade ! 


- vi Cateye what sweet years! Ah 
Our life w at life indeed, with thee 


ped wtp me uiet bliss, 

the while ,’ said he, * to know 
That we were in a world of woe, 

On such an earth.as this!’ 


** And then he sometimes interwove 
Dear thoughts about a Father’s love ; 
* For there,’ said he, * are spun 
Around the heart such tender ties, 
That our own children to our eyes 
Are dearer than the sun. 


«* © Sweet Ruth! and could you go with me, 
My helpmate im the woods to be, 
Our shed at night to rear ; 
oe own Bride, 
lvan- untress at my side, 
drive the flying deer ! 


Swe = alts i manight hel 
Sweet at ight 

A solitary tear: 

She did agree 
With him to sail across the sea, 

And drive the flying deer. 

* * And now, as fitting is and right, 
We in the Church our faith will plight, 
1 a a 

Even so and I may 

That to sweet Ruth that Ans tar 
Was more Gon amen ua?” 
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dream and vision did she sink, 
Delighted all the while to think 

That, on. those lonesome floods, 

And green savannahs, she should share 

His board with lawful joy, and bear 

His name in the wild woods. 


oa But, as you have before been told, 
is Stripling, ee gay, and bold, 
And with his senting comet 
So beautiful, through savage lands 
Had roamed about with vagrant bands 
Of Indians in the West. 


“* The wind, the tempest roaring high, 
The tumult of a tropic sky, 
Might well be dangerous food 


. For him, a Youth to whom was given 


So much of earth—so much of oe 
And such impetuous blood, 


‘* Whatever.in those Climes he found 
Irregular in sight or sound 

Did to his mind impart 

A kindred impulse, seemed allied 
To his own powers, and justified 

The workings of his heart. 


‘* Nor less to feed voluptuous thought 
The beauteous forms of nature wrought, 
Fair trees and lovely flowers ; 

The breezes their own langour lent ; 
The stars had feelings, which they sent 
Into those gorgeous bowers. 


** Yet, in his worst pursuits, I ween 
That sometimes there did intervene 
Pure hopes of high intent ; 

For a a linked to forms so fair 
And stately needs must have their share 
Of noble sentiment. 


¢ But ill he lived, much evil saw 
With men to whom no better law 
Nor better life was known ; 
Deliberately and undeceived 

Those wild men’s vices he received, 
And gave them back his own. 


** His genius and his moral frame 
Were thus impaired, and he became 
The slave of low desires : 

A Man who without self-control 
Would seek what the degraded soul 
Unworthily admires. 


** And yet he with no feigned delight 
Had wooed the maiden, day and night, 
Had loved her, night and morn : 

What could he less than love a Maid 
Whose heart with so much nature played@ 
So kind and so forlorn ! 


** But now the pleasant dream was gone; 
No hope, no wish remained, not one,— 
They stirred him now no more ; 

New objects did new pleasure give, 

And once again he wished to live 

As lawless as before. 


** Meanwhile, as thus with him it fared, 


They for the voyage were prepared, 
And went to the sea-shore ; 
But, when they thither came, the Youth 
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Deserted his poor Bride, and Ruth Thy corpse shall buried be ; 

Could never find him more. Koy shee a Sapespl ball shed eng, 

“ sheer 5" ra Ruth !? *Such pains a Chrisie § 

That she in half 2 year was mad In some respects Mr Wordsworth 
A Ee Pmthaie ih to onvngs may be consider ed as the Rousseau of 
‘Among the music of her songs the present times. Both of them were 
She fearfully caroused. educated ng the mountains, at a 
«i Yes somnedianes wilder hours she knew, distance from the fermentations of so- 


Nor wanted sun, nor rain, nor dew, 
Nor pastimes of the May, 

—They all were with her in her cell; 
And a wild brook with cheerful knell 
Did o’er the pebbles play. 

Willen Riek Rios mney Sis het Mn 
‘There came a respite to her pain, 

She from her prison fled 5 

But of the V; t none took thought ; 
And where it her best she sought 
Her shelter and her bread. 


« Among the fields she breathed again ; 

Ran permanent F 

And, coming te the banks of Tone, 

‘There did ake rest ; and dwell alone 

Under the greenwood tree. 

The engines of her pain, the tools 

That Lo comer, vk aul geale, 

And airs that gently stir 

The vernal leaves, she loved them still. 

Nor ever taxed them with the ill 

Which had been done to her. 

‘* A Barn her winter bed supplies ; 

yop the herr age summer ski 
summer da; .s gone, 

(And all do in this tale agree) 

She sleeps beneath the greenwood tree, 

And other home hath none. 

“ An innocent life, yet far astray ! 

And Ruth will, long before her day, 

Be broken down and old. 

Sore aches she needs must have! but less 

Of mind, than body’s wretchedness, 

From damp, and rain, and cold. 

“+ If she is pressed by want of food, 

he from her dwelling in the wood 

Repairs to a road-side ; 

And there she begs at one steep place, 

Where up and down with easy pace 

The horsemen-travellers ride. 

* That oaten Pipe of hers is mute, 

Or thrown away ; but with a flute 

Her loneliness she cheers : 

This flute, made of a hemlock stalk, 

At evening in his homeward walk 

The Quantock Woodman hears, 

“J, too, have passed her on the hills 

Setting her little water-mills 

By spouts and fountains wild— 

Such small as she turned 

Kre she had wept, ere she had moyrned, 

A young and happy Child ! 

“* Farewell ! and when thy days are told, 

I]l-fated Ruth! in hallowed mould 
Vo, IV, : 


cial life, arid acquired, from their way 


of existence, certain senti- 
mental habits of med 5 which 
were pitched in a different key from 
the “cadens and practical 
way ,o prevalent among 
their contemporaries of the cities. 
Rousseau mingled in the ; but 
found himself there like a man drop- 
ped out of the clouds. The peculia- 
rity of his habits made him wretched ; 
and his irritation : the em- 
ployment of his genius. Mr Words- 


worth has aeted more wisely in keep- 
ing aloof, and continuing fo cultivate 
his mind according to its pristine bias, 
and forbearing to le too closely 
with the di men of 


impression (which 
riences, though all do not observe it) 
is, that, on mountains where the 
‘ight pure - saility cf me feel greater 
ightness and agility o y, and more 
serenity in the mind. The plea: 

are there less violent ; the passions are 
more moderate; medilations receive 
there a certain great and sublime cha= 
racter i to the objects that 
strike us; a certain tranquil pleasure 
which has nothing sensual. We are 
there grave without melancholy ; quiet 
without indolence; contented with ex- 
isting and thinking, all too lively 
pleasures are blunted, and lose the. 
sharp — which render them pain- 
ful ; they leave in the heart only a 
slight and agreeable emotion ; and thus 
an hi climate makes the passions 
of mankind subservient to his felicity, 
which elsewhere are his torment. I 
question whether any violent agitation 
or vapourish disorder could hold out 
against such an abode if continued for 
some time; and I am surprised that 
baths of the salutary and beneficial air 
of the mountains are not one of the 
principal remedies of medicine and 
morality,” 

2\ 
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ON THE REVIVAL OF A TASTE FOR 
OUR ANCIENT LITERATURE. 


Tue strong disposition that has of late 
discovered itself in this and other li- 
terary countries of Europe, to recover 
the vestiges of earlier times, and espe- 
cially ta restore its ancient literature, 
may have been determined, perhaps, 
im some degree, by accidental causes, 
and by such as cannot be traced. Yet 
it seems reasonable also to ascribe such 
. @ remarkable turn in the mind of a 
most cultivated age, appearing at the 
same time in countries of a very diffe- 
rent character, to some more general 
and cause. And perhaps, 
without seeming fanciful, something 
may be shewn to this ween which 
may dispose us to regard such an in- 
clination in the genius of an age like 
our own, as so far from repugnant to 
its character of extreme civilization, 
er it may rather seem to arise out 


it. 
Mr a et that in rer 
poem of Spenser, enius 0 
So euher is cuahoel disgui 
ed under the antiquated and fantasti- 
cal costume of chivalry, which he has 
to assume. We believe there, 

are few readers af poetry of the pre- 
sent day, to whom this very’ cireum~- 
stance does not constitute one essen- 
tial interest and beauty of the work, 
and — of the character of poets 
to whom spirit of chivalry does 
not appear to have raised, refined, and 
purified even the genius of Spenser— 
that genius which could itself raise, 
refine, and purify whatsoever it 
touched. 

The opinion of that writer upon 
literature in general, and especially 
upon such a subject as poetry, may 
be considered perhaps as the literary 
opinion af his own, and still more, of 
@ preceding age, much rather than 
as the offspring of his own mind.— 
For judgments on such subjects as 
these can scarcely be conceived of ag 
native to a mind, in all its own habits 
of ion so alien to them, Nor 
is it very probable, that on subjects on 
which he could not feel himself strong, 
—— in a work, not = maples 

speculative argument, but of grave 
history, have hazarded himself in opi- 
nions, in which he did not ‘secretly 
feel some countenance from those 
judgments that he was accustomed to 
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consider ‘as of paramount authority in 
literature. 

But be this as it may, the great fact? 
in literary history, with which we have 
supposed Mr Hume’s remark to be 
connected, wilkyhardly be called in 
question. The feelings with which 
our ancient poetry was generally re.) 
garded at the beginning and at the 
close of the last century, were essens. 
tially different. In our Augustan age, 
we see the mind of the country tend- 
ing with determined force from that 
ancient literature; and in these later: 
days we have seen it returning upon, 
the treasures of those older times, with: 
an almost passionate admiration. 

How far this revolution of sentiment 
upon this particular point, may be 
connected with that great change’ 
which, in nearly corresponding time, 
has manifested “itself in the poetical 
temper of the country, would be'a 
curious and interesting inquiry. It ig. 
not what we have now in view. But 
we cannot help observing, in passing, 
that the just estimate and passionate’ 
feeling of poetry do really appear to have 
declined and revived amongst us, in 
point of time at least, in correspondence. 
with the temporary negleot and rey 
turning love of our own ancient records, 
And if some of our readers should be 
scarcely aware what the estimate of 
poetry has been in this country in the 
former part of the last century, we: 
must remind them of that curious li-. 
terary passage of Goldsmith, who, in, 
his Vicar of Wakefield, puts into the 
mouth of a speaker, evidently intend+ 
ed as a person of authority of judg- 
ment, high praise of the tragedies of 
that era of our stage, for their adher- 
ence to nature, centemptuously com- 
paring them with the monstrous and 
gigantic delineation of our elder dra- 
matists, not excepting Shakspeare.— 
It would be well, if those whose read-. 
ing leads them that way, would put. 
together the evidence they find of the 
opinions which one age has entertained’ 
of another, to be taken in connexion 
with its own productions, as grounds 
of the estimate of its mind. The 
two instances we have quoted may not, 
appear, thus solitarily, to have so much 
weight to our readers as to us; yet 
surely it must be admitted, that so: 
unpoetical a declaration from the hand 
of a poet is at least a strong probable. 
indication of the overpowering opinion: 
of his contemporaries, which could sq: 
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ar repress the native feeling of poetry 
. his mind. No man will believe 
that Goldsmith, now living, would 
have $0 judged. 

This return to our Ancient Poetry is 
with us a part of our general return to 
the Ancient Literature and the Ancient 
History of the Country: Our press 
speaks to the fact of the reviving study 
of ral aricient literature, better 
than any statement. And; of the cha- 
racter of our Historical researches, the 
history of England; by Hume, com- 
pared with the same history at a later 

iod, by Dr Henry, and with that, at 
a still later date by Sharon Turner, 
may be taken in illustration at least, 
if not in evidence. Each of these last 
two works, as far as it carries down the 
history, is marked by an encreasing 
exactness of minute research, and a 
fuller and stronger presentation of the 
extant memorials of the times. In 
reading the volumes of Mr Turner, we 
may be excused for expressing the re- 
t which every student of our early 
istory must feel, that a work so 
valuable by its coritents, should have 
been rendered less interesting, and 
almost, we might say, of less authority, 
by the style of the language in which 
the author has thought fit to convey 
them. 

It is to little purpose, however, to 
cite especial instances ; for, after all, 
there is nothing to b¢ done but to re+ 
fer the reader, at last, to his own 
knowledge for the faet assumed,—that 
there has been, of late years; and is, 
at this time, in the mind of the coun- 
try, as shewn in ite literature, a strong 
determination of inquiry to the monu- 
ments of its éarlier ‘history, and an 
earnest desire to recover both for in- 
tellectual speculation, and for some+ 
pe mer of a moral love; the 
faithful representation of ages which 
had long been given up without regret 
or regard, to be lost in the darkness of 
time. Taking the fact for granted, 
we wish to propose some conjectures 
as to the natural causes of such a 


ge. 
A people slowly emerging from 4 
condition of barbarism into civiliza- 


tion, ds the change it is undergo- 
ing with great admiration and pride, 
and with a stedfast conviction of the 
indispensable necessity to its welfare 
that this change should be, without re- 
mission, and to the “utmost possible 
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degree, an paned of i plishment. 
During i i 
era arrives when 80: anal oP vet 
ment is attained, and so much of the 
ptistine barbarism shaken off; that the 
people of the present ceives itself 
to be distinct. by: civili 
barbarous ancestors: and, it nd sooner 
discovers the ‘distinction, thari its 
pride: steps in -to rend wider the se. 
paration, while a sort of feeling, even 
of hostility, ensues, to that dark and 
inveterate barbarism from which it is 
accomplishing its deliverance. Against 
feelings so deeply rooted and powerful, 
which are motions indeed of the ver 
spirit of the nation, striving with “fall 
wre wed of its powers. for high- 
ized and important purposes, those 
Feelings of ‘mmadinetict | with which 
we look back upon antiquity, cari have 
no strength to stand. They are swept 
down ; or, indeedy they rise 
into existence ;—for intellect and ‘ima- 
gination, and all the highe#’ and sub- 
tler faculties and affections of the thind; 
are involved in that’ one great move- 
ment of the people's spirit ;~the 
whole mind of the ‘nation looks’ for- 
ward to futurity. As soon ag the pride 
of this deliverance is: felt,—as long ds 
a sense pressés of the infportance of 
throwing back to a distance from them- 
selves that antique barbarism; of mak- 
ing wide arid impassable the gulph of 
separation ;—and, whenever some tin» 
wonted conflux of events, inflaming 
anew the zeal of amelioration, carries 
the whole passion of men’s hearts into 
the future ;+so soon, 80 long,’ ‘and so 
often, will they look with estrangement 
and aversion on the mighty past, and 
please and flatter themselves in this 
conscious exaltation, and in the dawn® 
ing illumination of a brighter day. 
This self: ion of moras of 
civilization from ‘the age of darkness, 
may be observed, it is probable,’ in 
every nation, at different periods, in 
more or less fulness, according to the 
circumstances of the times}; and thé 
evidence of such a’ spirit maybe 
found very variously stattered through 
the of ltuman feeling and opi- 
reels tayeaat 
in the w @ solitary speculas 
tive-mind, me now in the consenting 
ions of a le ; at one time in 
iterature, at in dtess, at atios 
ther in revolutions'that overturh Em-¢ 
pires, and lay thrones prostrate. 
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. {To shew this spirit Seietes 
the modern civilization of sone 
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cease or be suspended. 

the security of civilization is 
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It has been said by a great poet; 

“ The present and the past, 

Upon whose wings harmoniously Conjoined, 
} am the great spirit of the universe.” ..... 
And certainly nothing can be imagin. 
ed more teplora a feelings of 
a people (except in t 
state which we have alluded te), than 
the voluntary forgetfulness of *the 
mental achievements of their ancestors, 
The living and creative spirit of litera« 
ture is its nationality. Whatever isin« 
troduced into it from abroad, or ads 
ded to it from within, should be, and 
if it is of any value, must be, in har. 
mony with its past greatness. It was 
the glory of the Greeks that their lix 
terature was native—it was the fatalj- 
ty of the Romans that theirs was ims 
But when a nation reaches 4 
igh point of civilization, and when 

its literature is highly refined and 
fect, it must then either turn itself to 
the study, and consequently the im- 
itation, of the literature of other na- 
tions, or it must revert to the ancient 

spirit of its own. Happily for us, 

The ancient spirit is not dead, 

Old times, we trust, are living here. 
And while the worst part of our na 
tional literature is forgotten,—all that 
was meagre and bloodless, or rotten 
and impure,—on the other hand, we 
have raised up, as it were, from the 
tomb, a spirit that was only lying as 

,» and that how, from dust 
and the darkness, walks abroad am 
us, in the renovation of all its 
and beauty. 


sR 


PREDICTION. 


He whose experienced eye can pierceth’ array 
Of past events, to whom in vision clear 


WoRrbDswortH. 
One of the most curious treatises 
of Cicero; is that on “ Divination,” 
pa ey aa preserved at tap spe 
w us a comp 
account those state-contrivances 
which were practised by the Roman 
government, to instil among the oe 
ple those hopes and fae 
they created public opinion. As our 
has entirel rendered 
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To. these two books of Cicero on 
o ee ror a thaps a third might 
e science of political 

on — i predintios may yet not 
prove to be so vain a thing. Much 
which overwhelms when .it happens 
may be foreseen, 
measures may be provided to break the 
waters whose stream we cannot always 
direct, It is indeed suspected that 
there exists a faculty in some men 
which excels in anticipations of the Fu- 
ture, or in the words of Bacon, * ma- 


FUTURE and. REMOTE as | 


a There seems something 

t minds which serves as.« kind 
@f divination ; and it, has often hap- 
pened, that a tolerable philosopher has 


_ There may be a kind ef Prescience 
in the vaticinations of a profound po- 
litician, and we presume that the facts 
-we shall: ptoduce will sufficiently esta- 
blish this principle. No great politi- 
cal or moral revolution has occurred 
in civilized society which has taken the 
philosopher by surprise, provided that 
Dis man, at once intelligent in the 
7 agunt homines, and still with- 
wn from their conflicting interests 

in the retirement of his study, be free 
from the delusions of parties and sects. 
Barbarians make 
and alter the face of at a blow ; 
but intellectual nations, ike man him- 
self, are still adv: circumscribed 
by an eternal circle of similar events 
and like passions. Whatever is to fol- 
low, like our thoughts, is still linked 
to what precedes it; unless the force 
of some fortuitous event interrupts the 
accustomed progress of human affairs. 
In me es has _ 


en connected 
arse said, 


“ The fe shepherds of the seer 5 should 

the prognostics of state- 

s, hollow blasts of wid seem- 

y at a distance, and secret sweil- 
mi uttmann: often precede a storm.” 

Continental writers formerly employed 
# fortunate expression when they wish- 

ed to have an Historia Reformationis 

‘ante Reformationem; this history of 
- oe mg would have commen- 


eS -béfore thie Re- 
eee itself. 


den irruptions, 


have indeed a 
letter from Cardinal Julian to Pope 


Lae spe written a cen = 
in ed, in which he 


ey 
am om Sir sis Waltee Raleigh fore 


Prediction, 


and often defensive - 


all order of discipline and 
government left to newness of 
ri men’s fancies, and many i 
of re spring up as are 
urches within England.” < 
we a struck by the profound genius 
of Tacitus who foresaw the calamities 
which have ravaged Europe, on the fall 
of the Roman empire, in a work written 
five hundred years before the event. In 
his sublime view of human affairs, he 
observes, “ When the Romans shall 
be hunted out frem - those countries 
which they have conquered, what will 
then happen? The revolted. people, 
freed from their r, will not be 
able to subsist with 
neighbonst and the 

il exist 
ieoamhan Soe those 
se at d 
opinions which began doug 
Europe in his day, —— 
revolution in which they — — 
conducted by a political sect of villain« 
ous men,who tried ‘‘ to be worse than 
they could be,” as old Montaigne ex~ 
presses it—a sort.of men whom a fa- 
shionable prologue-writer of our times 
had the audacity to describe as “having 
a taste for evil.” I give the entire pas- 
sage of ee I find that cer= 
a a es approaching those of 


——— —os a are ae han ms 
minds of the great —_ noha at. 


fairs, who serve as the guides of 
and on whom all Ban ps de ers be- 


ides, these sliding 
~— "books, and thus: they 


i 


oF 


into fashiona’ ~ 
ure preparing all things to that general 
revolution which menaces Europe ; and 
in destroying those generous sentiments 
pte the ancients, Greek and — 


a gp” love of 
pe od public good 
Our public aad 
ur spirits, as cal 
them.” diminish and 


» eXcessi 


on 





* Public spirit, and public spirits were 
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no more in fashion, and will be still 
less while the ~~ vicious o rg 
men preserve only one principle whic 
they call honour,—a incipe which 
only keeps them from not doitig what 
they deem alow action, while they 
y laugh at the love of country— 
icule those who are zealous for pub- 
lic ends—and when a well-intentioned 
man asks what will become of their 
posterity ? They reply, “ Then, as 
Now!” But it may ha to these 
‘sons themselves to endure those evils 
which they believe are reserved for others. 
If-this epidemical and intellectual dis- 
order could be corrected, whose bad. 
effects are already visible, those evils 
might still be prevented ; but if it 
proceeds in growth, Provitlence will 
correct man by the very revolution 
which must spring from it. “Whatever 
may hai indeed, all must turn out 
as for the best in general at the 
end of the account; although shis 
cannot ha without the punishment 
of those who contribute even to general 
by their evil actions.” Leibnitz, 
in the seventeenth century, foresaw 
what cower the ened % The 
passage réads like a prophetic inspira- 
tion, verified in the histo of theactors 
in the late revolution, whilethe result, 
according to Leibnita’s own exhilara- 
ting of optimism, is an educ- 
tion of good from evil. Did not Rous- 
seau predict the convulsions of modern 
pear sen he so vividly foresaw 
the hh revolution, that he serious- 
ly advised the higher classes of society 
to have their children taught some use- 
fal traile? This notion was highly ri- 
diculed on the first ap ce of tlie 
Emile, but at its hour the truth struck. 
He too foresaw the horrors of that re- 
volution, for he announced that Emile 
designed to emigrate, because, from the 
moral state of the le, a virtuous 
revolution had become impossible. 
iquestionably there have been men 


U: 
ofsuch iti¢al sagacity, that they have 
i events which have some- 
times req centuries to achieve ; 
have detected that pritrciple in the 


eet of its germ, which time 
only could develope to others. 


When Soton, accompanied by Epi- 
menides, who was sent by the Athe- 





about the year 1700, household words with us. 
Leibnitz was struck by their significance, 
and it might now puzzle us to find syno- 
nyms. " 


nians to assist him by mutual consults 
ation, was looking on the and ci. 
tadel of Munychia, considering it, 
while, he turned to his companion, ex. 
claiming, “ How blind is man tof 
turity! For, did the Athertians foresee 
what mischief this will do their 
they would even eat it with theirowg 
teeth to get rid of it;” a prediction 
verified more than two hundred -yearg 
afterwards. A similar prescient» view 
was conceived by THaves, when he 
desired to be buried in an obscure 
quarter of Milesia, observing, that that 
very spot would in time be the Forum 
of the Milesians. yi 
The same gertius displayed itself iin 
Charlemagne. As this mighty sove. 
reign was standing at the window ofia 
castle by the sea-side, observing a Nore 
man fleet preparing to make a descent, 
tears started in the eyes of the 
monarch, and he exclaimed, ‘* If thy 
-dare to threaten my dominions w 
I am yet living, what will they do 
when I shall be no more!” a melans 
choly prediction of their subsequent 


incursions, and the protracted miseries: 


of the French nation during a . 

Erasmus, when at Canterbury, be« 
fore the tomb of Becket, observing it 
loaded with a vast profusion of jewels, 
wished that those had been distributed 
among the poor, and that the shrine 
had been only adorned with boughs 
and flowers: For, said he, “‘ those who 
have heaped up all that mass: of tred- 
sure, will one day be plundered, and 
fall a prey to those who are in power ;” 
a prediction literally fulfilled about 
twenty years after it was made. The 
unknown author of the Visions of 
Piers Ploughman, who wrote in the 
reign of Edward III., surprised the 
world by a famous prediction of the 
fall of the religious houses from the 


-hand of a king. The event was re- 


alised two hundred years afterwards, 
in the reign of Henry VIII. tore 
testant writers have not seru to 
declare, that in this instance he was 
“« divino numine afflatus.” But pres 
diction is not inspiration; the one 
may be wrought out by man, the other 
comes from God. The same princi 
which led Erasmus to. predict, 
those who were “ in power” 
destroy the rich shrine, - because no 
other class of men in society. were equal 
to mate with one so mighty as. the 


-monks, conducted the author of Piers 


Ploughman to the same conclusion; 
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d sine er only could accomplish 
ear eae he fixed:on the 
highest as the most likely ; and the 
wise prediction was, so long after, li- 
terally accomplished. — c 

This spirit of foresight, in contem- 
plativeminds, was evinced by our great 
antiquary Dugdale. In 1641 he an- 
ticipated the seene which was preparing 
to open, in the destruction of our an- 
cient monuments incathedral churches. 

He then hastened his zealous itinerant 
labours, of taking draughts, and co- 
pying inscriptions, “ to preserve them 
for future and better times.” And 
thus it was, that, conducted by his 
prescient spirit, posterity owes to Dug- 
dale the ancient monuments of Eng- 
land. The next age will instruct it- 
self with the history of ours, as we do 
by that of the last. Involved amid the 
most rapid reverses, those who only 
draw from the surface of history the 
volatile pleasure of a romantic tale, or 
deaden all its living facts by the tor- 
pedo touch of chronological antiqua- 
rianism, will not easily comprehend 
the principles which terminate in cer- 
tain political events, nor the characters 
among mankind who are the usual 
actors in those scenes. ‘‘ The thing 
that hath been, is that which shall be.” 
The heart of man beats on the same 
eternal springs. © Whether he paces, or 
whether he flies, his reasoning un- 
reasonable being cannot escape out of 
the march of human thought and hu- 
ian passions, Thus we discover how, 
in the most extraordinary revolutions, 

the time ana the place only have 
. Even when events are not 
strictly parallel, the conducting prin- 
ciples are the same. 

- When the French revolution recalled 
our attention to our own, the neglected 
volumes which preserved the public and 
private history’ of qur Charles I. and 
Cromwell, were collected with eager 
curiosity. How often the scene exist- 
ing before us, nay the very personages 
themselves, opened on us in those for- 
| mien pages. . But as the annals of 

uman nature did not commence with 
those of Charles I., we took a still 
more retrograde step ; and it was dis- 
covered, in this ‘wider range, that, in 
the various governments of Greece and 
Rome, the events of those times had 
been only reproduced. Among them 
the same principles had terminated in 
the same results, and the same per- 
sonages had figured in the same drama. 
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This strikingly ‘appears in‘a little cu- 
rious yolume, entitled, “ Essai sur 
lV’ Histoire de la Reyolution Frangoise, 
par une Societé d’Auteurs Latins *.” 
This ** Society of Latin Authors,” 
who have so inimitably written the his~ 
tory of the French revolution, consists 
of the Roman historians themselves ! 
By extracts ingeniously applied, the 
events of that melancholy period are 
so appositely described, indeed so mi 
nutely detajled, that they will not fail 
to surprise those who are not accus- 
tomed to detect the perpetual parallels 
which we meet in philosophical history. 
Many of these crisises in history are 
elose ra remap ype other. Com- 
pare the history of ‘‘ the League,” in 
French history, with that of our own 
civil wars ; we are struck by the simi 
lar occurrences, performed by the same 
political characters which played their 
t on both those theatres of 
uman action. A satirical royalist of 
those times has commemorated the 
motives, the incidents, and the person- 
ages, and has produced a Hudibras in 
prose. The author of the “ Satire 
Menippée de la Vertu du Catholicon 
d’Espagne,” discovers all the bitter ri« 
dicule of Butler, in his lndicrous and 
seyere exhibition of the ‘‘ Etats de 
Paris,” while the artist who designed 
the satirical prints, becomes no con= 
temptible Hogarth. So much are these 
public events alike, in their general 
spirit and termination, that they have 
afforded the subject of a curious vo; 
lume, entitled, ‘* Essai sur les Revo- 
lutionst ;” the whole work was model- 
led on this principle. ‘“ It would be 
possible,” says that eloquent writer, 
** to frame a table, or chart, in which 
all the given imaginable events of the 
history of a people would be reduced 
to a mathematical exactness.” The 
conception is fanciful, but it is found~ 
ed on truth. He who ju of the 
present by the parallels which the past 
furnjshes, has one spurce opened to Lin 
of a knowledge of the future. We find 
how minds of large comprehension have 
been noticed for possessing this faculty, 
of prediction. Cornelius Nepos relatesof 


* Published at Paris 1801. 

An i work, which soon 
sold, in the reprinting has suffered many 
castrations. It was printed here as a first 
volume, but probably remained unpublish.. 


ed. I read with some — the 
copy which was said ty haye saved from 
the entire edition, , 
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Cicero, thatheretnarkably exercise<' this 

Receme ience, 80 » with him, 

a kind of divination ; for Ci- 

* not only foretold events which 

in his own time, but had 

ied what has occurred in 

days.” There is “Thuopdides ex- 

aoe employed by les, in 

pe prt Bd hemistocles, of which 

the following is given _ close i 

lation; * By a species o' ity 

didiatly ‘ie ven, for which fe wa e was rin 

no degree indebted either to early edu- 
cation or after oy he was superemi- 

nentl in forming a 

pare Ae that aftaitted bot Heal 

time for deliberation ; at the same time 
that he far surpassed all, in his deduc- 
tions of the FUTURE, from the rast ; 

or was the ah ones Am mgt 

the past 

Say eborehasinl, ‘unety tag 

men, many a rival in predic- 

tion with Themistocles. Burke, Pitt, 


and a noble statesman yet living, were 
often endowed with the faculty of po- 
litical vaticination. The instances are 
numerous and familiar. The eloquence 
of Burke is often oracular ; a speech of 
Pitt, in 1800, painted the state of Eu- 
rope, as it was en ae ten fifteen 


ed 
¢ 's incom 0 
te hi fall when high- 


s ae ~ = in the 

things, t must 

nto deaperae difficulties. He 

of minds that, by 

nature, mae for themselves great re- 
verses.” Such are the statesmen of 
prescient moralists! who a 


succeed in their predictions of 

Feri mace it Gio dhae ase of Sane 
individuals. The revolutionary cha- 
sactie- of Casdiel de Rets was dexected, 
by the sagacity of Cardinal Mazarine, 


even in the youth of de Retz. He then 


= sneithenh Giant, whe citinn moles 
under the eye of the learned reader 
Eometn 8 ois wgopalins ig airy 





wrote a his of the ixacy 
Fiesco, ith each vehement elmira 
Savingsechi Spentieenbal young 
it, c t 
author would be = of the most tups 
irits of the age. The yee: 
of pra a Biron, even amid the 
of his son, discovered the cloud 
was to obscure it, invisible me 
men: ‘f Biron,” said he, * I advise 
thee, when peace takes place, to go and 
plant cabbages in thy garden, other. 
wise I warn thee thou wilt lose thy 
head on a scaffold.” The future chay 
racter of Cromwell was apparent to two 
of our great politicians: ** This coarse, 
Se young man,” said Lond. 
land, pointing to Cromwell, ‘ will 
be the first person i in the kingdom, if 
the nation comes to blows.” And Arthe 
bishop Williams, on a visit Charles I, 
paid him, told the king confi ¥ 
= there was that in C 
which forbode something grr 
and wished his Majesty would either 
be over to him or get him taken, 
Such are the facts which may. estes 
blish the existence of a faculty of fore. 
sight and vaticination by 
some great minds, which seems yet #9 
want a denomination ; yet this 
be supplied to us ; for the writer of 
life of Sir Thomas Brown, in claim 
ing the honour of it for that philoso» 
pher, mysteriously shadows out some« 
thing which hecalls ‘‘ The Stochastic,” 


or the faculty of political predictions 


a term derived from the Greek, 
g *“ shooting at a mark. a 

‘homas, it seems, was this intellectual 
archer who then hit the white; for he 
says, “ Though he were no 
yet in that faculty which comes neate 
est to it, he excelled, i. e. the Stochase 
tic, wherein he was seldom mistaken 
as to future évents, as well public, a 
private.” 

Aristotle, who collected all the cue 
rious knowledge of his times, affords 
us some remarkable opinions on this 
art of Divination. The passage 
that “ Magazine of intellectual ‘cheat 
as Mr Coppleston calls bis ‘ Rhetoric.” 
The Stagyrite details the various sube 
terfuges practised by the pretended die 
vinors of his day, who found it 
easier to say that such a thing 
happen, than to —_ the time when’ 
it is to . are never cir# 
cumstantial, and, in in alt they prodiet 
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never tell the When*. At the same 
time Aristotle Bives us the secret prin- 
; by w one of these divinors 
ralated his predictions.’ He frankly 
declared, that the re being always 
Pobscure, the past was easy 
to know, his predictions had never the 
future in view; he decided from the 
past, as this appeared in human affairs, 
which was however concealed from, 
and unknown to bs ne’ petedit age 
this indeed is the true principle by 
which a philosophical At sirens may 
become a skilful divinor, and an adept 
in the “ Stochastic.” 

We have had recently a remarkable 
illustration of the truth of this secret 
principle, in the confession of a man 
of genius among ourselves. When 
Mr Coleridge was a political writer in 
the Morning Post and the Courier, at 
a period of darkness and utter confu- 
sion, he was then conducted by a track 
of light not revealed to ordinary jour- 
nalists. Hedecided of the Napoleonic 

re, “ that despctism in masque- 
rade,” by the “‘ state of Rome under 
the first Cesars ;” and of the Spanish 
American reyolution, by taking the 
war of the United Provinces with Phi- 
lip II. as the ground-work of the com- 
i “ On every t occur- 
rence,” he says, “ I endeavoured to 
discover in past history the event that 
most nearly resembled it. I procured 
the contem historians, memo- 
rialists, and pamphleteers. Then fair- 
ed ng the points of mtd 
those of likeness, as the nce 
favoured the former or the latter, I con- 
jectured that the result would be the 
same, or different. In the Essays “ on 
the probable ‘final restoration of the 
Bourbons,” I feel myself authorised to 
affirm, by the effect produced on many 
intelligent men, that; were the dates 
wanting, it might have been su 
ed that the Essays had been written 
within the last twelve months +.” 

It is not to be denied that many re- 
markable ions have turned out 
to be false ones, like those of the monk 
Carion, whose Chronicle is printed, 
and closes in 1532, in whiclt he de- 
clares that the world was about end- 
ing, as well as his Chronicle of it ; that 
the Turkish empire would not last 





ia, or Biographical 
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many years; that after the death of 
Charles V. the empire of Germany 
would infallibly be torn to pieces b 
— — ives. T ~ rR 

ill no longer pass for a prophet ; his 
miscaleulated Daniel, like some others, 
wished more ill to the Mahometans 
than the Christian cabinets of Europe, 
and had no notion that God would 
prosper the, heretics of Luther. Sir 
James Macintosh has indeed observed, 
“* T amsensible, that in the field of 
litical prediction, veteran sagacit 4 4 
often been deceived.” He alludes to 
the memorable example of Harrington, 
who published a demonstration of the 
impossibility of re-establishing mo- 
narehy in England six months before 
the restoration of Charles II. But the 
author of the Oceana was a political fa~ 
natic, who ventured to predict an 
event, not, by other events which had 
happened, but by a theoretical princi- 
ple which he had formed, that “ the 

lance of power depends on that of 
property.” So unphilosophical was 
Harrington in his contracted view of 
human affairs, that he dropped out of 
his calculation all the stirring passions 
of ambition and party. similar er- 


ror of a great genius occurs in De Foe. 
3 


** Child,” says Mr George Chalmers, 
with great good sense, “ foreseeing 
from experience that mens conduct 
must finally be decided by their prin- 
ciples, foretold the colonial revolt. De 
Foe, allowing his prejudices to obscure 
his sagacity, reprobated that sugges- 
tion, because he deemed interest a more 
strenuous prompter than enthusiasm.” 
The predictions of Harrington and De 
Foe are precisely such as we might 
expect m a political economist. 
Child, the philosophical predictor, had 
read the past. 

Even when the event does not justi- 
fy the prediction, the predictor may 
however not have been the less correct 
in his principles pf divination. The 
ere ga of sericea and . 
turn of great events, often prove acci- 
dental. Biron, whom we have noticed, 
might have ascer the throne, in- 
stead of the bid ; Cromwell and 
De Retz might have become only the 
favourite genetal; or the minister of 
their sovereigns. Such fortuitous e- 
vents are not comprehended in the 
reach of political prescience ; it is onl 
a vulgar superstition which preten 
to this; but in these very cases where 
nothing occurred to disturb the accus- 

2M 
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tomed progress of human nature, the 
foresight of the predictors is unques- 
tionable.. Hartley, in his “ i. 
vations on Man,” &c. published in 
1749, predicted the fall of the existing 
governments and hierarchies in these 
two simple propositions :—~ 


“ Prop. 81. It is probable that all the 
civil governments will be overturned. 

Prop. 82. It is probable that the a 
—_ of church government will be dis- 
sol ” 


We are told that Lady Charlotte 
Wentworth, much alarmed at these 
falls of church and state, asked Hart- 
ley when these terrible things would 
happen? The predictor answered, “ I 
am an old man, and shall not live to 
see them; but you are a young wo- 
man, and probably will see them.” 
We can hardly ry bay the ere 
tion has failed ;—it taken place in 
America, and it has occurred in France. 
A fortuitous event has comfortably 
thrown back the world into its old 
corners; but we still revolve in a 
circle ; what is dark and distant shall 
be clear as we approach it ; and these 
Sist and 82d propositions of our Va- 
ticinator may again come round in a 


crisis. 
There is a spirit of political vatici- 
nation, which been often ascribed 
to the highest.source of inspiration, 
the enthusiasts of a party; but, 
since “ the of pe ll has 
ceased among them, sueh pretensions 
are equally wy and unphilosophi- 
cal. Knox, the reformer, one 
an pa pane’ agg, of this bold 
etic confidence. He appears to 

we predicted several remarkable 
ee et ee some persons. 
any of his “ prophetical sayings,” 
as they were elles. esteemed wild at 
the time, were afterwards remember- 
ed with awful astonishment. When 
condemned to a galley in Rochelle, 
he predicted that, ‘ within two or 
three years, he should the Gos- 
pel at St Giles’s in Edinburgh ; an 
improbable event which happened. 
Of Mary and Darnley, he pronounced, 
that “as the king, for the queen’s 
pleasure, had gone to mass, the Lord, 
in his justice, would make her the in- 
strument of his overthrow.” Events 
not long afterwards realized. There 
are other striking ictions of the 
deaths of Thomas Maitland, and of 


[ Dee. 
Kirkaldy of Grange, and the warning 
he solemnly gave to the Regent Mus. 
ray not to go to ie = where he 
was assassinated. Such predictions 
occasioned a barbarous people to ima. 
gine that Knox had some immediate 
communication with Heaven. One 
Clerius, a Spanish friar and almanack. 
maker, clearly predicted the death of 
Henry the Fourth of France. Peirege, 
as Gassendi tells us, although he gaye 
no faith to the vain science of astrolo. 
gy, alarmed for the life of a beloved 
monarch, consulted with two gentle. 
men about the king, and sent the 
Geaniel almanack to his i 
t high-spirited prince thanked them 
for their care, but slighted the 
diction ; the event occurred ; in 
the following year, the Spanish frisr 
spread his own fame in a new almam 
ack. I have been occasionally struck at 
the Jeremiads of honest George Withers 
the poet; some of his works afford 
many solemn predictions. Some 
dictions are recorded of this sort, whi 
have been made after the event; but 
as certain is it, that many have pre 
ceded it, which we may fairly account 
for on mere human princi The 
busy spirits of a revolutionary age, 


the heads of a party such as Knox — 


was, have frequently secret communi- 
cations with spies or friends ; sucha 
constant source of concealed informa 
tion, combined with a shrewd, conf- 
dent, and enthusiastic temper, will 
account for some mysterious predic. 
tions of this nature. Knox was ul- 
pga endowed with a consider 
able portion of our Stochastic faculty, 
as appears by his Machiavellian mat 
im, on the barbarous destruction.of 
the monasteries and cathedrals— 
“ The best way to —— the rooks 
from returning is to pull down ther 
nests.” The event of Henry 
Fourth’s death, so clearly predicted by 
the Spanish friar, resulted either from 
his being acquainted with the plot, 
or made an instrument in this case 
by those who were; the report of 
e assassination, before it occut 
red, was rife in Spain and Italy. 
Such as George Withers, will al 
rise in disturbed times, which are 
vourable to a melancholy ge» 
ment, and sanguine imagination. Lil 
the Sybil attending on Eneas, these 
usually see nothing but horrid battles, 
and the Tyber foaming with blood. 
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Or, as honest Withers says of himself, 
in “a dark lanthrene o a dim 
discovery on riddles and semi-riddles, 
&c., intermixed with cautions, re- 
membrances, predictions,” &c. 


———aAnd I perhaps among them may be 


one 
That was let loose for service to be done, 

In order to such kinds (as I believe i 
I am, and when I’m gone, some will 


Though none observe it now), 
1 blunder out what ae men 
Count madnesse. Pp 


Human — must be for ever 
separated divine prophecy ; there 
is nothing supernatural in the -pre- 
science we are ing; and Socra- 
tes, though he cajoled his heathens, 
with the story of his “ Demon,” was 
a predictor. 

The present contemplation of the 
future, with the statesman or the 
philosopher, is entirely derived from 
that of the past, which includes the 
history of the present. An intimate 
familiarity with the past, combined 
with natural sagacity and our own ex- 
perience, will be sufficient to form a 

predictor in human affairs. This 
prophet may be liable to run too close 
those parallels in history which so 
frequently appear ; but in all histori- 
cal mr much is to be dropped 
and much to be substituted, before 
their common principles can be made 
to agree; the fil comprehension, the 

of the future in the past, forms 
that prescient faculty, with which 
some great men have unquestionably 
been endowed. * 

Absorbed in present views, car- 
ried away by a sectarian presumption 
and egotism, the audacious revolu- 
tionists of these ev into ke 

in pursuit eir empiri 
i ar + am dare to imagine that 
their own inventions can s t to 
them all that is to be done and all 
that is to be said; a contempt, and 
even an oblivion of the past, is the 
glory of their ignorance ; and, there- 

» we are perpetually discovering 
that their new is old, while the old 
remains for them still new, when we 
take the pains to discover it, to this 
unlessoned and stripling race of poli- 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF 
HECTOR MACNEILL.*”’ 


y rate Macneiiy was descended 
m a respectable family, who 
sessed, for some wait, anitie- 
reditary estate in the southernmost dis- 
trict of Argyllshire. His father, after 
—— pnserys oF 8 of —— obtain- 
a company in the regiment of 
Seotch Highlanders, with whom he 
served several severe campaigns in 
Flanders. Having been seized with 
dangerous pulmonary complaint, he 
disposed of his commission, and retired 
with a wife and two ehildren, to that 
beautiful residence, Rosebank, near 
Roslin, where, on the 22d of October 
1746, the subject of this memoir was 
born, who, to use his own words, “ a- 
midst the murmur of streams, and the 
shades of Hawthornden, may be said 
to have inhaled with life the atmos- 
phere of a poet.” 
Captain Macneill all the 
generosity of a soldier, and all the hos- 
itality of a Highlander, so that, in no 
ong time, he found himself in cir- 
cumstances somewhat embarrassed, and 
was forced to sell the delightful spot 
to which he had become most strongly 
attached. He then retired to a farm 
on the banks of Loch Lomond, where, 
for several years, he enjoyed the calm 
pleasures of'a rural life, with uninter- — 
— felicity to himself and his fa- 
ily. But having lost a considerable 


sum of a by the failure of one 


friend, and involved in a 
lawsuit, in consequence of having 
been security for another, the latter 
part of his life was darkened by mis- 
fortune. An opulent relation in Bris- 
tol, having paid Captain Macneill a visit 
during his distresses, took a fancy for 
his little namesake, Hector, and 

mised to provide for him. According= 
ly, after two years’ preparatory educa- 
tion at a public seminary, the youth 
was sent, at the age of fourteen, to 
Bristol. The cousin, to whose charge 
he was committed, had been the 

tain of a West India trader, and 

ly realised a considerable fortune, by 





- St gerd he drawn from the 
autobiograph: now in 
sion of one of his moet eoteemed fiends 
avery ing and instructive work, 
and which, we ut » will probably 
be given to the public. 
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various mercantile oecw 
was pleased with the dili and 
ability of his ward, and determined 
that, like himself, he should become 
a merchant and a seaman. It was at 
first intended that he poy be en 
on a ““trying voyage” te coast 0: 
Guinea, in a slave-ship ; but this plan 
was laid aside, and Hector Macneill 


ions. He 


was entered on board the Ruby, Cap-* 


tain Henderson, bound to St Christo- 
phers and Antigua, as ordinary, but 
was birthed with the second mate, 
gunner, and nter, in the steer- 
age. If he li the sea, something 
was to be done for him on his return- 
ing to port; ifnot, eae ve 
introductory letters to some of his par- 
ticular friends in St Christophers, to- 
gether with one for his son, who had 
the charge of his father’s store-houses 
in that island. 

The voyage to St Christophers com- 
pletely sickened young Macneill with 
the sea, and after a year’s unsatisfac- 
tory residence on that island with his 
patron’s son, he sailed for Guadaloupe, 
on an engagement of three years, in 
the employ of a merchant there, which 
had been represented to him as in all 

highly eligible. In this situ- 


ation h t with nothi Spat insults 
e met with nothin i 


and bad treatment, and upe 
having been, in virtue of the treaty of 
‘peace between England and France, 
restored to the latter, the merchant 
with whom he lived departed for A- 
merica, and left him, at the age of se- 
venteen, to shift for himself, with on- 
ly eight or ten pistoles in his pocket, 
and not a single friend who cared for 
him in the inland. After many diffi- 
culties, he contrived to get a passage 
to St John’s, Anti where he found 
the cousin with whom he had parted 
at St Kitt’s, and immediately to 
assist a _ clerk.’ Finding, how- 
ever, that this person expected him to 
work day and night without any sa- 
lary, he quitted his employment, and 
found himself once more set adrift, 
and at the mercy of the waves of for- 
tune. It was not long, however, till 
he was recommended by a friend to 
the pe os of ns as a 
person qualified, by his general talents, 
and ve. i ly by his know- 
of the French language, to assist 
in his office,—and being chesen to the 
situation, he soon afterwards. arrived 
at St George’s Town in that island. 
Here he lived happily and usefully for 
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three years, discharging the duties’ of 
his with great credit, and reg. 
pected by all. Here too, had he been 
of a money-making rea ee he 
might have realised some e, but 
unluckily for himself, he was not, and 
after six year’s residence in the West 
Indies, his sole property was an un. 
blemi reputation. At this time 
he heard that his mother and sister 
were dead, and upbraiding himself for 
having allowed his family to remain 
so long ignorant of his fate in life, he 
resolved to return to his father’s’ 
house, and see what prospects might 
open up for him in his native country. 
About eighteen months after Hec- 
tor’s return to Scotland, his father 
died, leaving him but a very slender 
patrimony. ‘This he ;was advised to 
sink in an annuity; and for several 
years he contrived, on £80 per an- 
num, not only to support himself, but 
also three other persons who had un- 
fortunately become dependent on his 
justice and humanity. He had, fatal. 
ly for his happiness and respectability, 
yet from circumstances originating in 
romantic generosity, formed a con« 
nexion which he found it impossible 
for him to break off; and it was not, 
till the failure of the person from whom 
he had purchased his annuity startled 
him from his indolent and delusive 
life, that he saw the necessity of tear« 
ing himself away from his luckless fa- 
mily ties, and of getting into some em- 
ployment to ward off the immediate 
approach of poverty and dependence. 
Through the interest of a friend in 
London, he was received as an assist« 
ant into the Secretary’s-office, in the 
Victory, Admiral Geary’s flag-ship, at 
that time commanded ‘by the celebrat- 
ed Captain Kempenfeldt, and made two 
cruises with the grand fleet, during 
which nothing of importance occur+ 
red ; but seeing no prospect of ad- 
vancement in a profession most un 
congenial with his habits and disposi- 
tions, he gave up his equivocal and 
unproductive situation, and again turn- 
ed his face towards Scotland. In Li- 
verpool he was induced to remain for 
some months, by his friendship with 
Messrs Currie and Roscoe (men who 
afterwards became so illustrious), and 
with the benevolent and wise Rath- 
bone, who most affectionately loved 
him ; and while there, he received in« 
telligence of his being appointed to the 
same kind of situation which he had 
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formerly held, on board the flag-ship 
of Sir Richard Bickerton, appointed 
to take the chief command of the na- 
val power in India, in the room of 
Sir Edward Hughes. After three 
years absence from Britain—during 
which he was in the last undecisive 
action with Suffrein, and encountered 
most of the difficulties and dangers in- 
cident to a sea-faring life—Hector 
Macneill returned as poor a man as 
before, fortune having never once 
smiled upon him—and that promotion 
which his acknowledged good conduct 
and excellent talents deserved, having 
been constantly retarded by some in- 
auspicious event or other, till at last 
all pect of ultimate success was 
finally closed. In this seemingly hope- 
less situation he again revisited Scot- 
land; and having raised a few hun- 
dred pounds on the security, Such as 
it was, of his annuity, he retired to a 
farm-house near Stirling, and for a 
year or two gave himself up entirely 
to literary pursuits, and more espe- 
cially to the study of poetry, for which 
he had in early life shewn both incli- 
nation and genius, although the hard- 
ships and vicissitudes of fortune had 
left him but little opportunity of cul- 
tivating those powers, and enjoying 
those in manhood, which had 
been the delight and ornament of his 


. early youth. In this retirement he 


seems to have enjoyed much happi- 
ness; for he possessed an elasticity 
and buoyancy of mind which kept 
him elate and cheerful under circum- 
stances that would have depressed 
most men into utter despondency. It 
was then that he made his first ap- 
ce before the public as a poet ; 

t though his poem, which was 
purely descriptive of local scenery, 
gained him some reputation among his 
own friends, and with the inhabitants 
pf the beautiful country therein des- 
cribed, this his first attempt was con- 
sidered by the public as almost a com- 
ne failure, and wey at once into 
ivion. Perceivi t was 
not likely to be a gainful sae lone 
more resolved to enter into active life ; 
and having procured some letters of 
introduction, to opulent and powerful 
persons in Jamaica, he set sail for 
that island on Diy of enn 
being now in his thirty-eighth year, 
and as unprovided for as when he 
ig embarked on the troubled sea of 
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On his arrival at Kingston, Hector 
Macneill became an assistant to the 
Collector of the Customs, a gentle« 
man with lara pe Fg formed Lee 
quaintance during vo i 
worthy person, however, took e first 
onpeehy that occurred of getting 
rid of him, as soon as he found he 
could transact the business of his of= 
fice without his assistance, and Macneill 
Sent ee ee more, a only to- 

titute of present, but hopeless 
of future employment. The letters of 
introduction, which he had brought 
to some eminent were of no 
use to him ; and in his emergency, he 
had no other resource than to accept, 
for a time, of the hospitality of a me- 
dical friend, at whose house, situated 
in a beautiful valley, he took up his 
temporary abode. tie soon afterwards 
discovered that two of the dearest 
companions of his boyhood were set~ 
tled in Jamaica, and from their friend- 
ship he received every kind of aid that 


his situation required, and * 
afterwards fully relied , of face en- 
couragement support, in case 
the failure of those which he 
was about to carry into execution, 
These, it would a , Were some< 
what vam and efinite; and a 
favourable opportunity having soon 
occurred of returning to Britain, Hec- 
tor Macneill was prevailed on to em- 
brace it, and to try his chance once 
more in his native country. Before he 
quitted Jamaica, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing his two boys, who had been 
sent out by a generous friend, comfort 
ably settled ; and having, through the 
interest of the governor's secretary, re- 
or a — of money as the 
an > Now con- 
ferred on him, bat amtedated, he set 
sail ‘in irit, and in a few months 
found hi once more in Scotland. 
During his homeward voyage, Mac 
neill finished a poem; which he 
had begun before he last left Scotland, 
and he now published it, under the 
pa of Mr Grahame of Gart- 
more, who had long loved the Poet, and 
admired his genius. This poem, which 
is. called the “ go a a 
on an interesting Highland tradition, 
was not very successful on its first 
publication, but became afterwards a 
favourite, and brought the author con~ 
siderable reputation. For somé years 
Hector Macneill resided with his friend 
in Stirlingshire, and becauie engaged 
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event of procuring any situation that 
could enable him to sppor a family. 
This attachment proved most distress- 
ing to both parties ; for some unex- 
circumstances having broken 
ties of that friendship on which 
he chiefly relied, Macneill, seeing that 
nothi: t misery could result from 
the iage, felt himself imperiously 
called on, by a sense of honour, to tear 
himself away for ever from the object 
of his affections. 
On the unfortunate termination of 
this affair, Hector Macneill retired into 
lishire, and some time 
with his father’s relations. He then 
visited Glasgow, and, through the ge- 
nerosity of a friend and namesake 
there, was on the eve of entering into 
a mercantile concern, when the events 
of the year 1793 overturned the com- 
mercial prosperity of that city. He 
accordingly took up his residence in 
Edinburgh, having been able again to 
raise some money on his annuity ; but 
he was now attacked with a severe ner- 
* vous complaint, and for six years suf- 
fered inexpressible wretchedness from 
pain. of body and depression of mind. 
ng this dismal night of darkness 
, he retired to @ solitary 
near St Ninians, Stirlingshire, 
tried to direct his faculties 


in 
and 
0 
and 
once more to poetry. It was there that 


he wrote his “‘ Will and Jean,” a com- 
position that instantly became popular, 
in the best sense of the word, and ac- 
quired for him that for which his soul 
had often panted—the reputation of a 
poet. 

The dency, however, under 
pr t ligh long laboured, instead 
o ing lightened by applause, di 
ened at into di yi snr with a 
view of trying the ts of a tropical 
climate, he determined to revisit Ja- 
maica. He there found one of those 
friends who had formerly been so kind 
to him, possessed of affluence, and, in 
eonsequence of his brother’s death, dis- 
posed to return to his native country. 
ae peers man insisted on settling 
a annuity en his friend, in obe- 
dience to wishes often expressed by his 
deceased brother ; and in a few months 
they set sail together for Britain, where 
Macneill arrived with improved health 
and spirits, and with the pi of 
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ly increased, for he was looked on at 
his departure as a dying man, and his 
poems had been read with that kind 
of pathetic interest which breathes 
from the memorials of departed geni< 
us. The booksellers now became his 
friends, and he received a moderate 
sum for the copy-right of his various 
— productions. His ‘medical 

iend in Jamaica, who died about this 
time, bequeathed to him one half of 
his little property ; and he soon after- 
wards, by the death of his son, acquired 
a farther addition to his fortune. His 
circumstances were now easy, and he 
continued, till the day of his death, 
free from those distressing embarrass- 
ments, in which, spite of all his talents 
and activity, he had been almost con- 
stantly involved, till he was upwards 
of fifty P rege of age. His residence was 
fixed, for the last fifteen years of his 
life, at Edinburgh ; and he enjoyed, in 
its omy society, the respect and 
friendship of all who knew him—and, 
though he wrote but little poetry, con- 
tinued assiduously to pursue, in serene 
retirement, those elegant studies, which 
he had never lost sight of in the most 
turbulent and distracting scenes of an 
adventurous and checkered life. He 
died the 15th of March 1818, havi 
for a considerable time, suffered muc 
from a general decay of the primary 
powers of nature. 

From this sketch of the life of Hec- 
tor Macneill, it will be seen that, from 
early boyhood, till that season when 
the imagination, in some measure, is 
deadened or decays, he had but few 
intervals of undisturbed leisure and 
serenity, during which he could devote 
himself to the impulses of his poetical 
genius. Indeed, his whole life, till he 
was far advanced in years, was a ceases 
less le with adversity; and a 
mind which unquestionably was fram- 
ed by nature for the enjoyment of all 
liberal its, was kept too constant- 
ly filled and agitated by anxiety and 
care. In estimating, therefore, his 
poetical character, and the merit of his 
writings, it is necessary that we hold 
in view the many unfavourable cir- 
cumstances under which that poetical 
character grew, and those writings 
were composed. When we do so, we ~ 
feel at once that Macneill was a manof = ; 
genius. We perceive the flashings— 
the outbreakings of a true poetical spi- 
rit, through those clouds that so i 
enveloped it—and, independently 
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their intrinsic beauty, which is often 
very great, his productions have a 
strong charm about them, as the effu- 
sions of an original and feeling mind 
escaping gladly from the necessities of 
life into the delightful world of the 


imagination. 

The poem on which his reputation 
chiefly rests is “‘ Scotland’s Skaith, or 
the History of Will and Jean.” It 
took at once a strong hold on the af- 
fections and Slings of the people of 
Scotland; and will, without doubt, 
retain its place among our national po- 
etry, in the same rank with the best 
compositions of Burns. It is indeed a 
most beautiful narrative ballad, analy 
and delicately conceived—simply an 

y anprenned. Nothing can be 
better than the picture there drawn of 
the happy life and interesting charac- 
ter of the Scottish peasantry—and great 
skill is shewn in describing, without 
the slightest coarseness or vulgarity, 
the degradation of that life and char- 
acter by wretchedness and vice. A 
ballad so true to nature, and so full of 
instruction, cannot be unimportant to 
the cause of morality—and, as it has 
an existence in the hearts of the 
ple, there can be no doubt that it has 
often joined its influence with other 
causes to guard the young from the 
insidious approaches of t that vice, whose 
ruinous effects it so pathetically de- 
scribes and deplores. The praise of 
this poem is not now, perhaps, much 
heard in book-shops or literary cote- 
ries—but it lives in the memory of 
many thousand virtuous hearts, who 
feel, ignorant and poor though the 
may be, the sanctity of their own small 
household—and cherish, with enthu- 
siastic love, that poetry, in which are 
recorded their own simple annals. This 
is a kind of poetry in which Scotland 
is rich—which springs out of that im- 
peevrive system of domestic life which 

population alone enjoys—and 
which, in the works of Ramsay, and 
Burns, and Fergusson, and Macneil, 
and the Ettrick Shepherd, serves to 
connect the moral being of the lower 
ranks of society with that of the very 
highest in the land, by the bonds of a 
sat, eye common sympathy. 

e genius of Hector Macneill also 
shone with peculiar beauty in his vari- 
ous little lyrical compositions, and 
3 breathed to the touching music 
of his country. Many of these songs 


have become part of our national ly-~ 
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ries, and it would not be easy to find 
any superior to some of them in sim~ 
plicity and tenderness, and, above all, 
in that unity of feeling which is es- 
sential to sueh poetry. There are ex- 
hibited in them many specimens of 
that mingled gayety and pathos which 
seems to mark the passion of love in 
all simple states of society ; are 
distinguished from the songs of real 
shepherds, only by.the ornaments of 
Art working in the spirit of Nature— 
and have often been sung by the maid- 
en at her wheel, as songs of former 
days framed by some bard in lowly life. 
Our limits prevent us from quoting 
any of them at present, but we refer 
our readers to “‘ Donald and Flora,” 
** Mary of Castle-Cary,” “‘ The Rose 
of Kirtle,” ‘‘ The Lammie,” “‘ Come 
under my Plaidy,” “ O tell me how 
for to woo,” “ Jeanie’s Black Ee,” &c. 
Of Hector Macneill we have now 
shortly spoken as a Poet—we could 
also with pleasure speak of him as a 
Man. His high sense of honour—his 
unbending integrity—and his unosten- 
tatious spirit of independence, were 
well known to all a enjoyed his 
friendship. It may be, that he was 
occasionally proud and fastidious over- 
much, @hd that his temper had slight- 
ly felt the fretful influence of disap- 
pointment and misfortune—but these 
were faults easily overlooked and for~ 
given in one of so much sterling worth, 
so many accomplishments, 80 fine 
a genius. He was a sincere friend, and 
a fascinating companion ; and when his 
mind was perfectly serene and happy, 
in the absence of those nervous com- 
laints to which he was always subject, 
he delighted all companies by the live- 
liness cf his illustrations, the original- 
ity of his remarks, and a boundless 
fund of curious and _ characteristic 
anecdote. 


—P 
CHATEAU OF COPPET. 
Letrer TuHtRv. 


Lausanne, 3d September. 


@Tuat enthusiastic love of ‘her native — 


land, for which Madame de Staél was 
so erage ws fo vtom in her the 
strongest desire of returning to it, nat- 
withstanding her courage and her re 
solutions. being convinced, how- 
ever, of the impossibility of doing so, 
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she resolved to pass into England, there 
to breathe the air of liberty, the onl 
atmosphere indeed which agreed wi 
her. 


Among all the states of Europe, 
England stood highest in Madame de 
Staél’s esteem, both on account of its 
institutions and the character of its 
inhabitants. 

She thus renounced “47 = 
at Coppet, quitting it stealth, 
dreading Goethon Chith might have 
been thrown in the way of her depar- 
ture. I was with her at the time, and 
I think I et te Some af 
the preparations for setting out. They 
were made secretly, and she forebore 
to speak of them, the better to conceal 
the ish she experienced. This 
‘was indeed severe, for she had then 
reason to fear that her absence might 
be for ever; and who was ever able 
to bid a last adieu to the abode of his 
ancestors without shedding tears of 
sorrow ? In our day, so many have ex- 
perienced this snichertame, at its na- 
ture is fully understood. At Coppet, 
Madame de Staél left the shade of 
her father, and the neighbourhood of 
France ;—of that France, so famous 
for its virtues, its crimes, and its 
achievements. 

At this period it was difficult to 
reach England. Madame de Staél 
crossed over Germany, in order to go 
into Russia, without ) Rew whether 
she should embark on the Baltic or the 
Black Sea, for these were now the on- 
ly seas which were free. She decided 
however for the north, notwithstand- 
ing the attraction which the countries 
of the east held out to her imagina- 
tion. 
is long journey was completed 

ing the campaign of Moscow. At 
St Petersburgh she witnessed the dis- 
couragement of the Russians, and the 
return of that en which the firm- 
ness of the monarch restored to the 
nation. There she maintained the 
doctrine of resistance as noble in it- 
self, and as the only means of saving 
the world. 

Quitting the capital of Russia, as 
the season advanced, she embarked for 


Stockholm, the flames of Moscow illu-" 


minating her departure. Whatever 
onan ne Oe lee of this great 
event, it was truly awful, as being in 
on colossal than the world ve 
which it was passing. Every nation o: 
Basepe hed uasched somal the Pole, 
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against the will of Heaven, and in these 
regions, disasters were already foreseen, 
from which the French alone seemed 
to conceive themselves exempted; a3 
if Providence had promised an eternal 
flight to their eagles. 

Madame de Staél passed the winter 
at Stockholm. There she had frequent 
opportunities of seeing the Crown 
Prince, having been formerly on terms 
of intimacy with him. 'They canvass- 
ed the necessity, and, above all, the 
possibility of opposing 2 successful re. 
sistance to the destructive designs of 
Bonaparte. At this period indeed, she 
exercised a marked influence over the 
political events of Europe. It had 
therefore been safer for Bonaparte to 
have allotted her a residence at Parts 
than on the frozen ocean ; but, happi- 
ly for the world, tyrants are apt to 
commit mistakes as well as good men. 

After a gloomy winter, during which 
Madame de Staél’s health had suffered 
from the severity of the climate, she 
departed for England. There she 
could enjoy that liberty of which she 
had been so long deprived ; and she 
did enjoy it,—thanks to that spirit 
which renders it almost as diffi to 
destroy liberty in England as to estab- 
lish it elsewhere. 

While in England, she published 
her work on Germany ; a work which 
Bonaparte had seized, because in it 
she urged the Germans to escape from 
their historical insignificance, by have 
ing recourse to deeds, of which they 
were so sparing, in place of words, of 
which they were so prodigal. He had 
caused it be seized, because every line 
of it breathed forth the dignity and 
independence of man, both of which 
it was in the nature of his system to 
proscribe. 

This work, of a graver cast than 
Corinne, has added to modern science 
a very extensive domain, which I shall 
denominate the Natural History of 
Nations. Madame de Staél has given 
us the key to this science, which, in 
point of importance, ought surely to 
rank far above that of reptiles and 
birds. 

The sciences have always owed their 
origin to some great spirit. Smith 
created political economy—Linneus, 
botany—-Lavoisier, chemistry—-and 
Madame de Staél has, in like manner, 
created the art of analysing the _ 
of nations, and the springs which 
move them. ‘To whatever extent the 
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advancement of this science may, in 
the course of time, be pushed, the glo- 
ry of having been its author must ever 
remain with Madame de Staél. 

Her merits, in this r » will be 
more gratefully acknowledged by pos- 
terity than by her contemporaries. 
These have not much relished the 
picture she has drawn of them. In- 
deed, we always believe ourselves more 
beautiful than our portraits represent 
us; and nations who read their his- 
tory are apt to exclaim, like one of my 
neighbours, while contemplating his 
face in a looking-glass, “‘ Heavens ! 
how very ugly these mirrors do make 
one.” 

Madame de Staél’s political opinions 
were confirmed during her residence 
in England, by habitual intercourse 
with the Mackintoshes, Lansdownes, 
and Horners, those heirs of liberty, 
whose numbers are, alas! so alarmingly 
decreasing. 

She had hardly been a year in Eng- 
land when she beheld the downfall of 
an empire, which the will of Heaven 
had raised up and cast down to serve 
as an example to mankind. 

After the restoration, Madame de 
Staé]l returned to Paris. ‘hat event 


seemed a recompense to humanity for 


all she had suffered. It was the na- 
tions of the north who came in their 
turn, as by a miracle, to establish the 
peace of the world, and to preserve its 
civilization. In those institutions 
which the King had just accorded to 
the wishes of France, she recognised 
the political principles in which she 
had been nursed, and the predomi- 
nance of which she had, from the 
commencement of the revolution, sigh- 
ed for in vain. 

She now eagerly attached herself to 
those. institutions so conformable to 
her views and her wishes. She was 
happy, too, at finding herself in that 
city where her life had dawned ; and 
where she regained her friends of all 
ages and of all countries, whem the 
peace attracted to Paris, as to a gene- 
ral rendezvous. 

Fatigued, however, by so much tra- 
velling, she quitted the French capital 
sooner than might have been expected, 
and being now free to choose her resi- 
dence, she came to enjoy the repose of 
a. She returned to inhabit that 
dwelling which time had rendered 
pleasant, and with which were associ- 
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of her father. I there saw her again. 
She was ever the same; for, in the 
whole course of her life, neither her 
sentiments nor her opinions changed. 
These opinions y acquired addi- 
tional strength, as experience rendered 
her more certain of the facts on which 
they were founded. 

Crowds of foreigners now thronged 
her house. They came to see and to 
hear her whose every word darted 
light into the mind: they came thith- 
er also to enjoy happiness under her 
hospitable roof. I too have often re- 
sided under it, and the time I spent 
there was the happiest of my life. It 
was not merely that one found in it | 
more knowledge and more wit than 
might be met with elsewhere; but I 
was happy because that knowledge and 
that wit were never employed to di- 
minish the pleasure of existence. Kind 
good-nature and gayety were alike 
welcome there. The imagination was 
always occupied, and the soul experi~ 
enced that happy feeling which in- 
spires contempt for every thing base, 
and love for all that is noble. 

Lord Byron was one day announced. 
It was natural that the most distin- 
guished female-of our age should de- 
sire to know the only poet who has 
found the poetic muse in our day. 
Madame de Staél was well acquainted 
with English, and could appreciate Lord 
Byron in his own tongue. He occu- 
pied a country house opposite to Cop- 
pet, on the other side of the Lake of 
Geneva. To come thither he crossed 
that lake, whose inspired his 
muse with the Prisoner of Chillon. 

Madame de Staél, now in a very 
ailing state, returned to Paris in the 
month of September 1816. It was 
there that this brilliant meteor ceased 
to shed her life-giving rays on every 
society. As her soul surpassed her 
physical strength, she enjoyed, till her 
last moment, that world which she lov- 
ed so well, and which will so long re- 
gret her ; for all places may be filled 
up but hers, which must ever remain 


— 

I had quitted her in the spring to 
go into Italy, having no idea that we 
should lose her so soon. There was 
in her so much of the spirit of life, 
that half a century insufficient 
to consume it. I know that, even down 
to the last days of her life, her house 
was the centre of union for every 
thing distinguished ~y Paris. She knew 

2 
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-how to draw out the wit of every one, 
and those who had but little, might of- 
* fer that little, without fear, as she — 
-despised it, provided it was natural. 
-Her soul gave and received all impres- 
sions. In the midst of two hundred 
persons, she was in communication with 
all, and would successively animate 
twenty different groups. There she 
exercised the empire of superiority, 
which no one dared contest with her. 
~The ascendancy of her presence put 
“folly to silence; the wicked and the 
-foolish alike concealed themselves be- 
fore her. In this way Madame de 
Staél was not only valuable to society 
for what she did, but for what she pre- 
vented. 

It was indeed a remarkable blessing 
of Providence, the having imparted so 
much talent toa woman. It was the 
first time we had seen such a phe- 
nomenon. As a woman, Madame de 
Staél has exercised an influence upon 
-her age, so much the greater, that the 
laws of society could not o her, 
because the existence of such a woman 
had not been anticipated. Madame de 
Staél was thus able to possess, with 
impunity, a ewe elevation, more 

rome and more character, than a 
‘man could have done in her situation ; 
and for this reason, that she dared to 

. ‘tell the truth, a degree of boldness 
which men seldom possess, being sub- 
ject to too many tribunals. 

I returned from Italy somewhat un- 
—— news we had there received 
of e de Staél, but without be- 
ing much alarmed by them. I ap- 

ed Coppet in sadness, for I 
‘knew she no dwelt in it. Ar- 
Tiving on the 28th July, I s , 
before entering the village, in order to 
look for a moment into that park where 
I had so often roamed. I approached 
‘those courts which I believed to be 
deserted, but found them, on the con- 
trary, crowded with le. A miser- 
able ill-clothed rabble were ing 
against the railing ; I asked them the 
reason of so great an assemblage ? 
They were come, they said, to assist 
at the ies of Madame de Staél, 
and to receive the last mark of her 
kindness at her tomb. 

I entered by the door of the vesti- 
bule which was open. I passed in 
front of that very tre in which I 
had been ten years before ; the curtain 
was down, but that day of emotion, 
of success, and of life, rushed involun- 
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tarily upon my recollection. I 


of it the more keenly, on seeing the 
domestics in mourning, who were the 
same I had then known. They took 
no notice of me, and I remained in the 
lobby. 

I saw the coffin descend,’ borne by 
the principal inhabitants of the vi 
for these old men would not yield up 
the privilege of carrying her mortal 
remains to that tomb where her father 
awaited her. Their’s was no desire te 
pay homage to her renown, (for of 
what importance was that to them? 
but to her who had ever been forw. 
to do them kind offices, and who was 
an object of their love on account of 
her worth. 

Her children, her relations, her 
friends followed the procession. It had 
nothing of solemnity but the silence 
of grief. Foreigners who had never 
been acquainted with her, lined the 
way, and bore evidence of the regret 
ot the whole world. 

Her coffin was placed at the foot of 
that where her father reposes, ina 
monument which he had erected to 
unite in the same tomb whatever he 
best loved. This narrow dwelling, 
which will no more be opened, cons 
tains the mortal remains of these 
friends, whom so strong an affection 
had linked together. They have agai 
met in heaven, but nothing can rae 
them on earth. 


i 


Tristan D’Acunua, &e. 


JONATHAN Lamsenrt, late Sovereign 
thereof. 


[Mid way, in the Southern Atlantic, be 
tween the Cape of Good Hope and the Bra- 
zil coast, are situated a ental group of three 
islands, named Tristan d’ Acunha, atter 
the Portuguese admiral who first discovered 
them. Nothing can be more wild and dis- 
mal than the aspect of these islands; and 
in stormy weather, which is common in the 
winter season, a tremendous sea roars and 
foams against the rocky shores. The names, 
given to the three islands are, Tristan d’A- 
cunha,--Inaccessible,--and eh gon Isl- 





ands, the two latter of which are so wild 
and rugged as to defy all approach. 
EpIToR.] 


Tristan d’Acunua is about seven 
leagues in circumference, of a square 
shape, formed by hilly ridges with dee 
vallies, and appears to have origi 
from a volcanic eruption. The 
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el ground of consequence is on the 
3 E. side, at the foot of a mountain 


rising upwards of 8000 perpendicular 
feet the flat, in extent about five 
miles ; the principal part of which may 
be cultivated easily, having been clear- 
ed of the brushwood by fires, and left 
in a state to receive the plough or spade. 

The island looks to be inaccéssible 
on the other parts. Probably, in mo- 
derate weather, and a-.smooth sea, 
poats may land; but the only road 
across would be over the mountains ; 
to walk round is impossible, the sea 
beating in —— against the per- 
pendicular cli 

Stone for building to be had; but 
none of the kind the lime is produced 
from could be seen. A very good sort 
of reed for thatching grows in abun- 
dance. 

The common tree of the island ap- 

a species of gum-tree, very sap- 
sapere ae of use for firewood and 
common pw 

The island is well supplied with wa- 
ter. Three falls run near the habitable 
part; one convenient for ships, who 
may fill casks in their boat with a hose. 

The seasons are described as being 
irregular ; the climate very good, and 
particularly healthy. The spring com- 
mences the latter end of September, 
and the winter in April, which is mild, 
never too cold to hurt the vegetation. 
Snow is seen on the mountains from 
April to September. Prevailing winds 
from S. E.to W. N. W. ; seldom wore to 
the eastward ; but when from that quar- 
ter, it blows with its greatest strength. 

It rains moderately throughout the 
year, and never at any time to hurt 
the nd. Ice has never been seen ; 
thunder seldom heard. 

When Buonaparte was sent to St 
Helena, it was deemed expedient to 
examine these islands, and, if neces- 
sary, to take possession of them. The 
Falmouth frigate was despatched for 
this purpose, and arrived there in Au- 
gust 1816. Two men were found liv- 
ang on the island, who, it a ed, 
had been on this desolate spot for some 
years, and who were both overjoyed in 
placing themselves under the protec- 
tion of the British flag. One of these 
men, of the name of Thomas Currie, 
gave the following account of his com- 
ing to the island. 

_ “ My first coming to the island was 
in an American ship called the Baltic, 
Captain Lovel, belonging to Boston. 
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We arrived from Rio de Janeiro 27th’ 
December 1810. 

** T came under an 
main one year, and to have a 
found me to the Cape of Good Hope, 
in case I should not wish to remain on 
the island. My agreement was 12 
Spanish dollars per month, besides the 
one-third of 20 per eent. on all produce 
during the time I might remain. 

* The man I with was not 
Captain Lovel, but Jonathdn Lambert, 
an American, who intended to make a 
settlement on the island. He remained 
on it till the 17th May 1612, when he 
and two other Americans, under pre- 
tence of fishing and collecting wreck, 
took the boat and left the island. I 
never heard of them since ; but I must 
not omit mentioning, that the said Jo- 
nathan Lambert possession of the 
three islands of Tristan d’Acunha in a 
formal manner. 

‘* T never received either money nor 
any other remuneration from Lambert 
for all my labour. I suffered the great- 
est distress from want of clothes and 
provisions. I. have been constantly 
robbed by the Americans, whether ves- 


chantmen. ‘They 


t to re~ 


sels of war or mer 
took away my live stock, and the pro- 
duce of the land, which I had cleared 
with my own hard labour and indus- 
try since my first arrival.” 
Thomas Currie has fifteen or twent 
acres of ground cultivated, sown wi 
vegetables, which were thriving ve 
well, and three huts thatched wi mere 4 
The other person on the island (a 
lad whom he called his apprentice), 
came from an English ship, having 
agreed to serve two years for wages: 
is a native of Minorca. 
The stock on the island belonging 
to Thomas Currie consisted of, 
Forty breeding sows, ) of the wild 
Two boars, breed. 
No fowls or ducks left; the last 
taken away by the American privateers. 
He stated that, an the —— 
there were many wild pigs and goats.) 
The following is rag lore left 
by Jonathan Lambert on the island, 
by which he constituted himself sole 
monarch of this group of islands: * 
«© Know all men by these presents, 
that I, Jonathan Lambert, late of Sa- 
lem, in the state of Massachussets, 
United States of America, and citizen 
thereof, have this 4th day of February, 
in the year of our 1811, taken 
absolute possession of the island ef 
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Tristan d’Acunha, so called, viz. the 
t island, and the other two, known 
the pepeneinenennnens copat 
ingale Islands, solely for myself 
my heirs for ever, with the right of 
conveying the whole, or any there- 
of, to one or more persons, by deed of 
sale, free gift, or otherwise, as I, or 
they (my heirs), may hereafter think 
fitting or proper. 
. © And as no Eur , or other 
power whatever, has hitherto publicly 
claimed the said islands, by right of 
discovery, or act of possession : ‘I'here- 
fore be it known to all nations, tongues, 
and languages, that from and ever af- 
ter the of this public instrument, 
I constitute my individual self the sole 
tome of the above-mentioned isl- 
grounding my right and claim 
on the rational and av of 
absolute occupancy ; » as such, 
holding and possessing all the rights, 
titles, and immunities properly be- 
longing to proprietors by the usage of 
nation 


S. 
“ In consequence of this right and 


title by me thus assumed and esta- 
blished, I do further declare, that the 
said islands shall, for the future, be 
denominated the Islands of Refresh- 
ment, the great island bearing that 
name in particular ; and the landing- 
place on the north side, a little to the 
east of the cascade, to be called Re- 
ception, and which shall be the place 
of my residence. The isle formerly 

Inaccessible, shall henceforth be 
ealled Printard Island ; and that known 
by the name of Nightingale Isle shall 
now be called Lovel Island. 

** And I do further declare, that the 
cause of the said act, set forth in this 
instrument, originated in the desire 
and determination of preparing for 
myself and family a house where I can 
enjoy life, without the embarrassments 
which have hitherto constantly attend- 
ed me, and procure for us an interest, 
and property, by means of which a 
competence may be ever secured, and 
remain, if possible, far removed be- 
yond the reach of chicanery and ordi- 

misfortunes. 

“* For the above purpose, I intend 
peying the strictest attention to hus- 

dry, presuming, where it is known 
in the world, that refreshments may 
be obtained at my residence, all ves- 
sels, of whatever description, and be- 
longing to whatever nation, will visit 
me for that purpose, and, by a fair and 
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open traffic, supply thentselves with 
those articles of which they may be iq 
need. 
** And I do hereby invite all those 
who may want refreshinents, to call at 
tion, where, by laying-by, oppos. 
site the Cascade, they will be imme 
diately visited by a boat trom the shore, 
and speedily supplicd with such things 
as the islands may produce, at a reas 
sonable price. 

** And be it further known, that by 
virtue of the aforesaid right and authos 
rity above-mentioned, I have at 
aflag. ‘This flag is formed of five diss 
monds, which shall for ever be the 
known and acknowledged fiag of these 
islands. 

* And that a white flag shall be 
known and considered as the common 
flag for any vessel in the merchant ser. 
vice, which may now, or hereafter, be. 
long to any inhabitants of these islands, 

“ And, lastly, be it known, that [ 
hold myself and my people, in the 
course of our traffic and intercourse 
with any other people, to be bound by 
the principles of hospitality and good 
fellowship, and the laws of nations (if 
any there are), as established by the 
best writers on that subject, and by 
no other laws whatever, until: time 
may produce particular contracts, o 
other engagements. 

(Signed ) 

‘* Witness to this signature,” 

(Signed) “ Anprew Miter.” 


“ J. LamBert,” 


The following is a copy of the last 
letter written by the unfortunate s0- 
vereign of Tristan d’Acunha, before 
his disappearance from the seat of go 
vernment. 


“ Great Island, Tristan d’ Acunha, 
 2ist Dec. 1811. 


** Captain John Briggs, 


Dear Sir,—Comr ian to yourdé 
sire, when I saw you last year at Rio 
Janeiro, I now drop you a few lines 
to be sent by the first vessel i 

here. I should have written by —_ 
Lovel, on his return from this place; 
but as I had nothing worth commu. 
nicating, I reserved myself until I 
could, by a year’s residence, give Pi 
some account of my situation, and 6 
the soil, clime, and productions of this 
island, and the surrounding waters 
But however I have classed them above 
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I shall begin with the climate, which 
is very healthy, being neither hot nor 
cold, but exceeding temperate. It ne- 
ver freezes, nor is there heat enough 
for ripening melons ; { think, at least, 
not without enclosures, of which I 
have none. It is rather windy, but no 
severe gales as yet. In the winter and 
spring it rains often, rendering it very 
disagreeable to us, who have bat a 
sorry Jaackstraw’s hut, thatched with 
coarse grass, without floor, &c. But 
we have weeks together as fine wea- 
ther as summer, and vegetation goes 
en finely through the year. All the 
hardy kinds of kitchen garden stuff 
flourish better in winter than summer, 
as in the latter they are apt to run for 
seed, such as cabbage, French, Lap- 
land, and round turnips, beet, carrots, 
parsnips, pease, raddish, lettuce, onion, 
parsley, &c. Potatoes suit the soil, 
which is a light one, and composed, 
fer the most part, of vegetable mould. 
A stream of water, which might vie 
with many celebrated streams. ‘There 
are three constant streams on this 
north side of the island. The land is 
covered with wood quite up to the 
mountains, but of a creeping kind of 
shrub, many of the size of an apple- 
tree. Ships may procure what wood 
and water they may want for all culinary 
Of land fit for cultivation, 
I think there are 8 or 400 acres on this 
side, including a fine meadow of about 
i2 or 15 acres: on this cattle ma 
feed the year round. I have a sm 
flock of geese, which give me no trou~ 
ble to feed, as they find abundance of 
green herbage throughout the year ; 
and as I do not mean to kill any of 
them, except, perhaps, some spare gan- 
ders, until I have 50 breeding geese, 
I may expect in a little time to have 
a good stock of them. Dunghill fowls 
breed three or four times a-year. I 
have one now setting for the fourth 
time, and think she will make out to 
bring the fifth set of chickens before 
winter. Of ducks I have only ten; 
having lost all my turkeys, Muscovy 
ducks, and all of the English ducks, 
except three, by their eating fish-guts 
last winter. I are a piece of ground, 
about 10 or 12 acres, containing two 
— where the sea elephants abound ; 
I have 8 sows, and 4 boars quite 
tame ; all of which, save 5, we have 
caught on the island, of which there 
are many more; some we have shot, 
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and some knocked down, &c. Ali this 
stock, together with ourselves, live at 
present on the flesh of the elephant. 
The pigs, however, may live altogether 
on herbage where they are ; tor which 
purpose, indeed, I put them down 
there ; but I give them an elephant 
once in ten or fifteen days to keep them 
in heart. The dandelion grows here 
in the greatest luxuriance, and very 
abundant. All the wild pigs live on 
these, and on a very pleasant smelling 
strawberry-leaved kind of geranium, 
We have shot a few wild goats, of 
which there are, I suppose, 12 or 16 
left. I want a few sheep, tame goats, 
and rabbits, to stock the island with 
game. We have the little black cock 
in great numbers, and, in the fall, 
are very fat and delicate. We caught 
some hundreds last year with a d 
bat I have none proper for them, suc 
asa terricr would be. The mountains 
are covered with albatross, mollahs, 
petrals, sea-hens, &c.; and a great 
deal of feathers might be had, if peo-« 
ple were to attend to it. 

‘* For the waters, they are well fur- 
nished, Fish are had at any time for 
the trouble of taking them, whenever 
the sea is smooth enough to fish from 
the rocks. We have no boat, and of 
course cannot have them so often as 
we want them ; but on a kind of raft 
of six pieces we push off on a smooth 
time, and take many sheephead cray- 
fish, gramper, and large mackerel. 
From the recks, which is the mode we 
are obliged to take, we supply ourselves 
sometimes, but are obliged to use a 
large piece of elephant meat to entice 
them near enough the rock. A boat 
would be victuals and drink to us. In 
the deep waters there are large fish, as 
cavallas, and a kind fat as salmon , and 
I have no doubt but very large gram- 
per are to be found there. Sea-ele- 
phants are plenty, and they pup yearly, 
coming up in the months of August 
and September for that pence. A- 
bout a month or five weeks they take 
the male, and then go off to feed, and 
in six weeks come up, and remain a 
month or two to shed their old coat, 
and get a new one, and from that time 
are, for the most part, lying in the sun 
asleep. ‘The males; however, stay off 
longer, as they are more exhausted 
by their commerce with the females, 
and are three times longer, of course 


-require a longer period to feed. Their 
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food is chiefly kelp, but I have found 
squid in their stomach. During the 
pupping season, the black-fish are 
numerous, and equally rapacious, 
ways on the look-out for the elephants, 
great or small, or old. I have 
seen them attac ones, and carry 
young ones off. They run themselves 
don the beach very often, so 
t we lance them frequently, and 
shoot into them. This last season I 
think 1000 pups we brought forth 
on this island, and as many more on 
the other two ; and I suppose, when 
I passed near those islands, in the pas- 
sage out to Bengal, in the Grand Turk, 
they must have been almost innume- 
rable : seeing some parties or other 
have been oiling here ever since, and 
so many yet remain. If they are not 
disturbed for two or three years, the 
increase must be great and profitable, 
especially if their skins are attended 
to, and salted. We have killed about 
80 since we landed, and suppose we 
shall kill about two a-week through 
the year. We have made about 1000 
ns of oil, for the purpose of buy- 
ing a boat, if possible. Of seals we 
have not taken a dozen. Our situa- 


tion, like all new settlers, has not 


been comfortable. We have not 
ate these six months ; that par- 
cel you supplied me with lasted a- 
bout that time. But turnips have been 
bread to us. I hope to have as many 
potatoes in three or four months as 
will always stand by us while we re- 
main on the Island, but cloth I shall 
want, and must depend upon vessels 
for a supply of them. The prospect 
of one day making something of the 
oil and skins of the elephant and 
seals, from the fish and other matters, 
consoles me for all other privations. 
I shall now submit, for your consi- 
deration, a proposal which may per- 
haps be feasable, and which you may, 
on reflection, adopt, viz. to join me 
in the business of making oil and 
skins on these islands. The mode I 
shall recommend will be simple, and 
the least expensive that can be under- 
taken, that is, to buy a small fishing 
schooner of about 50 tons, such as 
may often be had in the spring, or 
late in the fall, in Cape Cod, for 500 S., 
and if you wish to give your brother 
Jonson employment for a year or two, 
send him here in her with ten or 
twelve men. Two or three of those 
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kind of boats called at Cape Cod half’ 
boats ; a kind of whale boat which cost: 
about 25S.there, with provision enough 
for twelve months. For the purpose 
of saving the oil, a cistern, as they 
have at the Cape of Good Hope, should 
be made ; stones enough are on the 
t ; lime and a mason or two (many: 
of a roving disposition may be found 
in these times cheap), with a frame 
suitable to the size of the cistern, with: 
boards, &c. to cover and make it 
tight. A plaud flooring to sw 
the casks, which should be filled from 
a small wooden pump let down into 
the cistern. The building would an« 
swer for the men to live in. Some 
hhds. salt, which, at Cape D. cost 
50 per hhd., and two or three asses 
to carry blubber and skins from a dis« 
tance ; for the greatest part of the work 
of the oilers is to carry the blubber ta 
the coppers. Two boilers of iron, 
holding from 60 to 90 gallons each, 
with ladle, skimmer, cooler, strainer, 
knives, steel, grindstone, beaming 
knives, a clank for beams, &c. By, 
the time a vessel gets here, I shall be 
able to supply a considerable part of 
their daily food from my pigs, pota- 
toes, and other vegetables, besides 
fish, &c. A cistern, 40 feet long, 15 
feet wide, and 10 feet deep, would 
contain from 1000 to 1100 barrels, 
which ef be made in fifteen months, 
if the boilers are kept properly going. 
And as the Se erp in general makes 
about a barrel of oil, though some of 
the males will produce 100 gallons, of 
course there would be as many skins 
as barrels of oil, besides, at least, 1000 
pup skins, which are very fine and 
pretty, and would, no doubt, average 
a dollar each. The oil in the cistern 
would require barrels to carry it to 
market, but if it remained for some 
time it would be always safe, and 
growing better for standing to settle ; 
and, as the cistern would last many 
years, the expense once defrayed, ei- 
ther by oil, skins, &c., it may be al- 
ways kept full at very little expense, 
and ready to ship whenever a mar 
was to be found forit. If the pro- 
posal should be relished, I should like 
to be jointly concerned in it, but, as 
I have no money to advance, I could 
only, at the first, lend my assistance 
towards completing the business, while 
it would be your part to furnish the. 
means to get it once underway. 
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<¢] do not in the above estimates in- 
clude ‘the seal-skins, but there are 
many about these islands; and per- 
haps 1000 or 1200 might be taken in 
15 or 18 months, without neglecting 
any other of the business, or cost- 
ing a farthing to obtain them. Fish 
would be an article worth attending to, 
as they are, when salted and dried, 
very fine, and such as I have seen at 
the Isle of France for 8.6 the 110lbs. ; 
that however, and the seal«skins, may 
remain in the back-ground, making 
use of them when occasion may re- 
quire to fill a small vessel with an as- 
sorted of oil, skins, fish, &c. for 
the Rio market, if it be thought pro- 
per. Oil was worth 50 cts. when you 
were there, and that is more than it is 
worth in America, and a much nearer 
market. Empty pipes are plenty at 
Rio, and cheap, and put in proper or- 
der might be stowed in the hold, and 
filled from the cistern by means of 
btts. or half-btts., and carried on board 
with great ease and safety, and the 
tasks always fresh furnished, if the oil 
sold at Rio. Even if the oil sold at 
Rio for 30cts. per gallon, it would be 
worth ing ; for the cistern only 
once filled, could, with very little aid 
from men and a few asses, be always 
kept full, and the small craft may 
make what speed she pleases to take it 
away, besides the means of being so 
readily furnished with casks, and the 
vicinity of the market to the cistern. 
Elephant skins, I have seen in an Eng- 
lish paper, sell well in London ; why 
then may not Rio furnish a market for 
them also, when well salted and dried, 
seeing so many English merchants 
and agents are constantly buying up 
every thing which will answer as re- 
mittances, &c.; and surely, being a 
Roman Catholic country, the fish 
would sell as well as in most places? 
Upon the whole, I feel satisfied, 
that a voyage (if a voyage it may be 
called, the interest of which would 
not cease with the end of that voyage) 
of the kind would in the present 
times answer very well,—and your 
brother Jonson would find it abun- 
dant opportunity and encouragement 
for his well-known talents and abili- 
ties. At any rate, the oil fit would 
not be great, say S.2000, and the be- 
nefit would be lasting to you. The 
men may be had upon shares; and 
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when the cistern becomes full, new ar« 
rangements can be made with the 
crew ; if necessary, bear in your mind 
that one ass is equal to two men in 
carrying blubber, consequently four or 
six asses, with three men, would equal 
a crew of ten or fifteen men, eight or 
ten of whom would require very dif- 
ferent provision from asses, the latter 
5 gta forging at every step. Two men 
at the boiler, and one to load the asses 
and drive aie would be the work of 
many men, and save great expences 
in provisions and shares of the oil as 
wages. 

** T leave it now to your considera~ 
tion how far it will suit you to enter 
into a concern of the kind. At an 
rate, the business should begin wal 
in order to see first what may be done 
(there is no doubt in my mind but 
it will succeed and become very lucra~ 
tive), what I have related above re« 
specting the elephant, seal-fish, &c. 
may be relied upon ; and I could, with 
two or three more men, procure in a 
season a ton of feathers equal to any 
in the market. Should any vessel ‘be 
bound to the Cape, or round it, do 
drop me a line to inform me of the 
receipt of this if it comes to hand. 
Respects to your brother Jonson ; and 
believe me, with great respect, your 
obedient servant, J. LAMBERT.” 


The original of this Letter is in 
my possession ;—it was brought 
by Captain Beville from Tristan 
d’Acunha after the death of Mr 
Lambert. ALEXR. WALTON. 


Plants on the Island of Tristan. 


1. Dock. 
. Celery. 
Parsnip. 
Fern. 
Sweet Herb. 
. Geranium. 
. Wormwood. 
Grass, called Tussue. 
. Do. Small. 
. Do. Round Species in Tufts. 
- Ice Plant. 
. Creeping Moss. 
Berry Bush. 
A Trailer like Sweet Briar. 
. Do. 
. Sam 
. Dandelion. 
18. A plant growing like Fern. 
19. Tree. 
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EETTER FROM LIEUTENANT KING; 
NOW EMPLOYED IN COMPLETING A 
SURVEY OF NEW HOLLAND. 


[It is known that our Government, anxi- 
ous for the completion of a survey of New 
Holland, has sent an expedition, under 
Lieutenant King of the Royal Navy (son of 
Governor King), to examine all the coast of 
that immense country which has not been 
already visited and laid down by British na- 
vigators. We are extremely obliged to a 
Friend, who has communicated to us a pri- 
vate letter from Lieutenant King, which 
gives some account of his proceedings down 
to the middle of June last, and which, slight 
as it is, will interest our rg; and the 
more, because. some unfounded reports 
were in circulation of the loss of the Mer- 
maid (Lieutenant King’s vessel), and of all 
her crew, in the preceding February. The 
French expedition, which sailed long after 
Lieutenant King, for this coast, will find 
themselves anticipated by Lieutenant King’s 
Visit. Epiror.} . 


H. M. Cutter, Mermaid, Timor, 
June 11, 1818. 


DEAR SIR, 
Ir is with much pleasure that I have 
met with an opportunity of forwarding 


a brief account of my first proceedings ; 
the more so that I have been enabled 
to ascertain the most particular points 
pointed out in my instructions, viz. 
the Great Bay of Van Diemen, and 
the opening to the eastward of the 
north-west Cape, and behind the Rose- 
mary islands. These I have examined 
with the greatest care; and I trust 
that, although not fortunate enough 
to meet with any opening to the east- 
ward of the north-west Cape, I shall 
not be considered to have lost my time. 
The size of the vessel I am in, puts it 
out of my power to form a finished 
chart ; but, having every thing in right 
form and order, [ shall not be long 
after my arrival ere I shall be able to 
finish one, to send to the Admiralty y 
the first following opportunity, as we 

as a detailed account of my proceed- 
ings. Suffice for me at present to 
say, that the north coast, and, I fear, 
the whole of the north-west coast of 
New Holland, will turn out to be en- 
tirely unprofitable for any settlement 
or improvement ; for, as yet, we have 
seen nothing to offer the least induce- 
ment towards colonization. The natural 
productions are, in fact, nothing but 
the sago, which, in some parts on the 
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north coast, is abundant. There 
pears to be very little land that could 
be brought into any cultivation; and 
that .is so suriounded with marshes 
and overflowinj:s of the sea, that” it 
could be mae little use of. The 
country, as iar as 12° 38” south, to 
whieh poiut 1 ascended a river which 
I discovered at the bottom of Van Dies 
men’s Gulf, was not an atom better. 

The coast about Exmouth’s Gulf 
(an opening to the south-east: of the 
N. W. Cape), is truly deplorable, worse 
than any description I have seen of the 
Deserts of Arabia. During the night, 
as well as the day, the heat is almost 
insufferable ; the soil producing no 
thing useful for man that we could 
discover ; but the tracks of natives in 
many parts convinced us, that human 
beings existed in this condemned core 
ner of Australia. Emic tracks were 
also seen. 

The natives on the north coast were 
very annoying ; and though I did every 
thing I could to conciliate them, and 
bore many things from them without 
resentment, yet [ was obliged once or 
twice to fire in self-defence. I am 
now sufficiently convinced that we 
cannot hope to be able to maintain 
peace with them, acquainted as they 
are with the Malays, who have, wheres 
ever they land, when fishing for tres 
fan, battles with them, in which the 
Malays use musquetry, to which, of 
course, the Australians are become so 
accustomed, that I do not think 
they have such a dread of fire-arms as 
might be imagined. From a convers 
sation I had with the Rajah of a fleet 
of proas who were at anchor here, and 
who fish on the coast of Australia every 
year, I confirmed the above observa- 
tion ; and learnt further, that no 4i< 
vers, except what are produced by the 
rains in the rainy season, are known 
to them. The coast is called by them 
‘* Marega,” and the natives “‘ Mares 
gas.” The Rajah described them to 
me as treacherous and cruel ; but that 
character so well applies to his own na- 
tion, that if it is the case (of which I 
have little doubt), they may have been 
the pupils of the Malays themselves. 

As to our health, we fortunately 
passed through the trying time of the 
change of the monsoon without any 
sickness ; and we are all without exe 
eeption well. I am, &c. Shas 


Pair P. Kine, Lt. R. N. 
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ON THE STOCKS, OR PUBLIC FUNDS. 


MR EDITOR, 
4x a former communication on this 
subject, I had proceeded so far as to 
explain the general principle of the 
transactions between government and 
the original lender, who advances 
money for the public use, as well as 
the manner in which the latter trans- 
fers or sells to others the bills or se- 
curities which he receives for the mo- 
ney so advanced. For the sake of 
illustration I conceived it necessary to 
take a very simple case, though in 
doing so I was under the necessity of 

resenting the transaction in a some- 
what different point of view from what 
actually takes place. Presuming, how- 
ever, that such of your readers as real- 
ly desire information upon the sub- 
ject, have made themselves masters of 
my former communication, I shall 
now, with your leave, proceed to give 
amore particular, as well as a more 
correct account of the public funds, 
and of the transactions to which they 
give rise. 

If, as was formerly supposed, the 
bills or securities which the lender re- 
ceives for his money, uniformly bore 
interest at 5 per cent. on the sum 
specified in the bill, it is obvious that 

e whole national debt would consist 
simply of 5 per cent. stock, because it 
is these securities that constitute what 
is called government stock. Our rul- 
ers, however, for reasons afterwards 
to be explained, have thought it ex- 
pene to grant securities to the pub- 
ic creditor, bearing a lower rate of in- 
terest, viz. 4, but in most cases only 
3 per cent. on the sum specified in 
such securities ; and it is this cireum- 
stance that has given rise to the va- 
tious denominations of 3, 4, and 5 per 
cent. stock. But though government 
thus fixes the rate at which its own 
securities are to bear interest, it must 
not be supposed that it actually bor- 
rows money at 3, or even at 4 
cent. Notwithstanding the su aa 
ity of government credit to that of 
companies or individuals, the minister 
whe transacts the loan, on the part of 
the state, is seldom able to borrow at 
a rate much below the legal interest 
of 5 per cent.; and in tion as 
he lowers the rate at which the se- 
Cutities are to bear interest, in the 
same proportion must he increase the 

amount of the securities 

Vou. IV, 
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granted. To explain this by an exam- 
ple, let it be pra ty ea m3 
wishes to borrow £100, and that the 
bills or securities, to be granted, are 
to bear interest at 4 cent. on the 
sum specified in the bill; but that 
the lender refuses to take less than 5 
per cent. for the money that he ad- 
vances. - It is obvious, t the only 
way in which a bargain can be con- 
cluded is, by government granting to 
the lender, for the £100 borrowed, an 
acknowledgement for such a sum as 
at 4 per cent.. will yield an annual in- 
terest of £5. Now, at 4 per cent., it 
will require £125 to yield £5 of in- 
terest ; and consequently, for every 
£100 Sterling borrowed on 4 = cent. 
securities, government actually grants 
to the lender an acknowledgement for 
£125; or, which is the same thing, 
for every £80 Sterling borrowed, an 
acknowledgement is granted for £100. 
In like manner, when the government 
securities bear only 3 per cent. the 
lender receives an acknowled mt 
of £100 for every £60 Sterling which 
he advances, and in both cases actual- 
ly lends his money at the rate of & 
per cent. interest. These two species 
of securities constitute what are called - 
3 and 4 per eent. stock, and their price 
is affected in the same way, and by 
the same circumstances, as that of the 
5 per cent. 

The term stock, in its proper ac- 
ceptation, denotes that capital with 
which a trading company, as the Bank 
of England or East India Company, 
carries on trade; and a stockholder 
or partner is one who has advanced 
a certain share of that capital, and is 
thereby entitled to draw a proportion- 
al share of the concern. The term, 
therefore, cannot, strictly speaking, be 
applied to government securities, be- 
cause then the capital or sum advanced 
is not employed in bringing in an im- 
mediate return of profit, but is actually 
expended without the smallest pros- 
pect of being recovered. At the same 
time, the public creditor is in a situa- 
tion in many respects so similar to a 
partner in a mercantile concern, and 
the word stockholder has been so long 
and so generally applied to him, that 
the application ‘may now be considered 
as sanctioned by use. The term fund 
is sometimes substituted for that of 
stock, and the person who purchases 
government securities is said to invest 
his money in the om funds. This 

2 





expression is perhaps the more correct 
of the two, provided the word. fund 
be applied, not to the securities them- 
selves, but to the taxes or revenue out 
of which the interest of these securi- 
ties is paid. It was formerly the prac- 
tice with government, in negotiating 
a loan, to set apart certain taxes for 
the payment of the interest of that 
loan; and the taxes thus set apart 
were considered as a te fund, 
distinguished by 4 particular name 
according to the rate of interest, and 
the particular purpose for which that 
loan had been raised. As the loans 
were multiplied, howeyer, the num- 
ber of funds necessarily created con- 
fusion; and to remedy this, a great 

ion of those bearing the same 
interest were consolidated or thrown 
into one general fund. Hence the 
terms 3 per cent. and 4 per cent. con- 
solidated funds, which are usually 
contracted into 3 per cent. and 4 per 
cent. consols. About the year 1757, 
the public creditors, who held certain 
government securities bearing interest 
at 4 per cent., received from govern- 
ment their choice either to have their 
capital paid up, or to reduce their in- 
terest from 4 to 3 per cent. The lat- 
ter being accepted, the fund has since 
been denominated the 3 per cent: re- 
duced, and is generally written 3 per 
cent. red. ‘The two funds, 3 per cent. 
consols and 3 per cent.-red., have ac- 
cumulated so as to comprehend the 
greater part of the national debt ; or, 
in other words, a great proportion of 
the taxes is divided into two funds, 
out of which is paid the interest of al- 
most all the loans that have been con- 
tracted for many years past. The in- 
terest of both funds is of course the 
same, but that of the consols is paya- 
ble on the 5th January and 5th July, 
and the reduced on the 5th March 
and 10th October. 

When government raises a sum of 
money by loan, and the interest of 
that sua is charged on the permanent 
taxes, the sum itself becomes a part 
of the permapent national debt; and 
in this case, the lender, ipstead of ac- 
tually receiving a bill or acknowledge- 
ment for the money advanced, as I 
have hitherto su , is simply en- 
tered in the books of the Bank of Eng- 
land as a public creditor, and when he 
sells his stock, it is transferred from 
his name to that of the person who 
purchases it. This, however, does 
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not make any essential difference in 
the principle of the transaction, ag J. 
have already explained it, though it 
gives rise to a division of the publip 
debt into funded and unfunded. The 
funded debt is composed of the various 
kinds of stock mentioned above, of 
which the public creditor cannot de- 
mand repayment, but for which he is 
entitled to a certain annual interest, 
according to the sum placed to hig 
credit with the Bank of England. The 
unfunded debt consists of certain bills 
issued by government to such as will 
advance money upon them, and of 
which the holder is entitled to de 
mand repayment at a certain period, 
These are chiefly Exchequer Bills, 
Navy Bills, and Ordnance Bills or De- 
bentures, ‘They are issued for the 
purpose of supplying the place of taxes 
that have not been forthcoming, or to 
meet contingencies for which no pro- 
vision had been made, and receive 
their names from the particular ser. 
vice to which they are applied. In- 
stead of being paid off when they fall 
due, the holders sometimes receive 
their value in stock ; and the bills are 
then said to be funded, or they con- 
stitute a part of the permanent debt. 

I have already observed, that when 
government borrows money on the 3 
per cent. fund, the lender: regeives an 
acknowledgement or credit in the pub- 
lic accounts, to ‘the amount of £100 
for every £60 Sterling adyanced. In 
some cases he receives credit even for 
more, but seldom less. - Now, pe © 
to him it is only 5 per cent. on 
money lent, because the interest of 
£100, at 3 per cent., is just equal to 
the interest of £60 at 5 per cent., still 
it may appear strange, perhaps, te 
some of your readers, that govern- 
ment should grant an acknowledge- 
ment for a greater sum than it actual- 
ly receives, or that it should borrow 
nominally at 3 per cent., when it is 
actually paying nearly 5, or even up- 
wards of 4.» This will ap more 
strange still when it is pote ome! that , 
if government eyer proposes to pay off 
the national debt, it must pay not the 
sums received, but‘the full amount of 
the nominal capital: for which the 
stockholder has received credit in,the 
= accounts—that is, £100 at least 

‘or every £60 that has been bo 


in the 3 per cent. funds. «The only 
explanation that can be given of this 
plan of borrowing, must be on the 
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stipposition that it is not in the con- 
templation of government ever directly 
to pay off the national debt, and that 
its object, therefore, is to borrow on 
the lowest interest possible. Now, the 
n that has been adopted will cer- 
tainly enable it to do so, better than 
g on the sum borrowed such an 
interest as the lender would be willing 
to accept. It was formerly shewn 
that, in time of peace, or when the a- 
mount of goverhment securities ceases 
t atcumtilate, while the demand for 
them increases, the price of stock may, 
ahd does attually, rise higher than 
what it cost the original lender. This 
will take place on all kinds of stock, 
but in a greater degree on 4 per cents. 
than 5 per cents., and on 3 per cents. 
than 4 per cents. Though govern- 
ment cannot oblige the public creditor 
to take less, in payment of his capital, 
thar £100 Sterling for £100 stock, it 
can at all times oblige him to take 
that sum, whatever the nature of his 
stock may be. Whenéver stock, there- 
fore, reaches por—that is, whenever 
£100 of any sort of stock riges iri the 
market to £100 Sterlifig; a stdp is iie- 
cessarily put to a farther rise 6f price ; 
because the purchaser, who gives more 
than £100 Sterling for it, may be ¢all- 
ed upon the next day to give it up to 
government for £100. Now, as £100 
of 5 per ceht. stock is worth £100 
Sterling, while £100 of 4 per cent. is 
worth only £80 Sterling, and £100 of 
3 per cent. stock only £60 Sterling, 
reckoning that price their true value 
which yields 5 per cent. to the pur- 
chaset, it is obVious fhat 5 per cent. 
stock carinot rise above its frue value, 
without rhaking the purchaser run the 
risk of being paid off with less than it 
cost him ; while 4 per cents. may rise 
£20, and 3 per cents. £40, before the 
purchaser runs any sttch risk. The 
orpect, then, of this rise induces 
the lender to advance moriey to go- 
vernment on easier terms than he 
would be disposed to do if there were 
tio such p¥ospect ; and though, with 
all ‘this advantage, governmerit has 
seldom been able to borrow at a lower 
rate than 5 per cent:, there is no doubt 
that the loans have been procured on 
More favoufable terms than they would 
have been, had the interest been paid 
on the actual sum borrowed, and not 
on a nominal capital. It is for the 
same reason, that when stock rises a- 
hove its true value (meaning always, 
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by its true value, the price at which 
the purchaser has 5 per cent. for his 
money), the 3 per cents. are higher in 
proportion than the 4 cents., and 
the 4 per cents. than the 5 cents. 
Thus, on a late otcasion, when the 3 
per cents. were dt 75, the 4 per cents. 
were at 93, ahd thé 5 per cents. at 106; 
whereas had the two last risen in the 
same Vom mew with the 3 per cents., 
according to their ctive interests, 
the 4 per cehts. would have been at 
100; ahd the 5 per cents. at 125. The 
latter, indeed, would seldom. or ever 
rise above par were it not understood, 
or rather had it not been at different 
times enacted, that the holders of this 
stock should not be obliged to take 
payment of their capital till such time 
as a certain quantity of the other 
kinds of stock be paid off. ; 
When a loan is negotiated, the pub« 
lic creditor sometimes receives his se« 
curities all in one sort of stock or 
fond. Thus, in 1808, when eight 
millions were raised by loan, the len« 
det had assigned to him £118:326 
of 4 per cent.. Stock, for every £100 
Sterling that He advaneed; being: at 
the rate of £4: 14 6 per cent. 6f in- 
terest On the sum borrowed: In gene- 
ral, however; the seturity granted to 
the lender, or the capital ‘or which he 
receives credit, consists of & eee 
of stock of different kinds. us, i 
the loan of twenty-two millions 11 
1812, the lenders received £120 of 3 
per cent. red. and £86 of 3 cent. 
consols; fot evéry £100 Sterling ad- 
vanced. Now, £120 at 3 per cent: 
yields £3, 12s., and £56 at 3 per cenit. 
fields £1: 18:7; consequently the 
le der had £5: 5:7 per cent. for his 
money. While the loan is going on— 
that is, before the last instalment is 
peid up, the lender or contractor is at 
iberty to sell or trarisfer to another; 
at once, the different kinds of stock 
which He himself receives; and in the 
same proportion as he receives them, 
Thus if the loan of 1812, mentioned 
above; thé contractor had it in his 
power, so lorig as his instalinents were 
not all paid up; either to sell the 3 per 
per cent. ted. ahd the 8 per centé cori4 
sols, separately, Or to transfer them 
togethér, as he feceived them; in thé 
—— of £120 of the one and £56 
of the other: These two sums, taketf 


together, constitute wat is called the 
omnium of that loan; and @8 they Coit 
the contractor exactly £100 Sterlitig; 
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less than £100 for them. 
them for £101, omnium would 
id to be at a premium of £1 ; and 
£99, it would be at £1 discount. 
At the time the loan is contracted, 
omnium is generally at a premium, 
and that premium is called the bonus 
to the contractor. 

There is still another circumstance 
connected with the manner of nego- 
ciating a loan, which it may be neces- 
sary to in. When the minister 
is to contract for any given 
amount, he intimates to the —— 
bankers or monied men, that he wants 
such and such a sum in loan, that he 
will give so much of one or more sorts 
of stock for every £100 sterling ad- 
vanced, and that the bidding is to be 
in another kind of stock. ‘The mean- 
ing of this will be best explained by an 

In 1812, when 22 millions 
were , the ministers gave no- 
tice to the bankers that he was prepared 
to give for every £100 advanced, £120 
of 3 per cent red. stock, together with 
an additional sum of 3 eent con- 
sols. The bankers were then required 


to give in each a sealed offer, stating 


how much consols they would require 
in addition to the £120 red., and the 
individual of course was preferred who 
offered to advance the money for the 
the least additional sum of consols. 
In the case alluded to, the offers or bid- 
were all the same, none being 

ing to advance £100 for less than 
£56 consols in addition to the £120 
red. Sometimes the bidding takes 
place, not on any kind of stock, but 
on & certain annuity, which is to ter- 
minate in a given number of years. 
Thus, in the loan of 12 millions in 
1811, it was intimated - = oom 

that for every £100 Sterling whic 

an advanced, they should receive 
£100 of 3 cent red., £20 of 3 per 
cent consols, and £20 of 4 cent 
consols, together with an addition of 
an annuity, to continue 493 years, 
and the bidding, or point of compe- 
tition am the contractors, was, 
who would lend the money for the 
least annuity in addition to the fixed 
amount of stock. The lowest bid- 
ding on this occasion was 6s. 11d. 
of annuity; so that the omnium in 
that loan consisted of the following 
items+-£100 of 3 per cent red., £20 of 
3 per cent consols, £20 of 4 per cent 


consols, and 6s. IId. annuity, to tere 
minate at the end of 49} years. The 
interest at which the money was bores 
rowed was £4: 14: 11 per cent during 


the first 49 years, and £4: 8:0 on 


that period, being considerably below 
the legal interest. That loan, hows: 
ever, was considered at the time uns. 
usually favourable to the public, 

F shall now apply the preceding reey 
marks to the explanation of the newgs: 
paper reports of the stocks, and shall; 
take an example from the papers at; 
random. On the 20th of October last;, 
the following report was given of the: 
price of stocks for that day : , 


Bank stoek 

3 per cent red. 

$ per cent consols 
$4 per cent 

4 per cent 

5 per cent 

Long ann. 
Omnium 


The number in the above table ops 
posite each kind of stock, expresses im 
Pounds, and a fraction of a Pound Ster« 
ling, the price at which £100 of that. 
stock was sold on the day mentioned, 
The’ first, viz. Bank stock, 27348, 
means that £100 share of the Bank of: 
England sold at an early part of the, 
day for £2734, or £273: 10:0 Ster- 
ling, and afterwards rose to £2733, or 
£273: 15:0. A£100 of 3 per cent 
red., sold at first for £76: 18: 0, and 
afterwards fell to £76: 7: 6. A £100 
of consols sold in the morning for 
£77: 5:0, then rose to £77: 7:6 
then to £77: 10: 0, and at last fell 
to £77: 2:6. A £100 of 4 per cents 
sold first at £95: 5: 0, and then rose 
to £96, and so of the others: .The- 
article Long Ann. means the annuities 
granted in the loan of 1811, mentions 
ed above, and at various other times, 
payable to the public creditor till 1860," 
when they drop. They are bought 
and sold at so many years: purchase, im 
the instance above at 20} years—that 
is, a long annuity of £100 cost on the’ 
20th of October last £2012: 10: % 


* Omnium on that day was at a diseount, ° 


first at 17s, 6d. and afterward at 10s, 
per cent ; or, in other words, the con 
tractor was obliged to sell for £99: 2: 6 
and £99 : 10: 0, what originally cost) 
him £100. 

It appears, from the above table, that. 
the 3 per cent consols on the 20th 
October were from one-half to one per 
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cent higher than the 3 per cent red. 
This difference is owing, not to the 
interest which they bear, for that is 
the same in both cases, but to the dif- 
ferent periods. at which the interest is 

yable. The half yearly interest, or 
vidend on the red., was paid on the 
10th of October, and that on the con- 
sols on the 5th of July. On the first, 
therefore, there was only ten days of in- 
terest.on the 20th, but on the second 
there was three months and a half, and 
asthe purchaser buys not only the stock, 
but also the interest due upon it at the 
time, the consols were more valuable 
than the red., by about three months 
interest, or 15s. When it is said that 
the purchaser buys not only the stock 
but the interest due upon it, it is 
meant that at whatever time he pur- 
chases, he is entitled to draw the next 
half year’s dividend, though it should 
fall ra a few weeks after. For some 
days previous to the payment of the 
dividends, no sale, or rather no trans- 
fer, can be made at the bank, in order 
to give leisure for the payment of the 
interest. That parti kind of stock 
is then said to be shut. 

In judging what kind of stock it is 
most advantageous to purchase, various 
circumstances are to be taken into ac- 
count, according to the price and the 
particular views of the purchaser. 
When all the stocks are at their true 
value, that is, 3 per cents at £60, 4 per 
cents at £60, and 5 per cents at £100, 
they will each yield to the purchaser 5 
per cent for his money, and if he intends 
therefore to invest permanently, it is 
of little consequence what sort he pur- 
chases, because his interest is not to 
be affected by any subsequent rise or 
fall in price. ¢ If he has the prospect, 
however, of selling out again, he should 
prefer the 3 per cents, because, for the 
reasons alrealy mentioned, they are 
likely to rise higher in proportion than 
any other. When all the stocks are 
above their true value, the purchaser 
who buys for the purpose of laying out 

is money permanently at interest, 
should prefer the 5 per cents, because 
they will yield the highest interest. 
Thus, in the above table, taking the 
price of the 3 per cents at 77, the 4 
per cents at 95, and the 4 per cents at 
107 in round numbers, the following 
is the rate of interest which the pur- 
chaser draws for his money in ¢ash. 
In. the 3 per cents, he draws £3 for 
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every £77 invested, being at the rate 
of about £3 18s. per cent.—in the & 
per cents, he draws £4 for every £95 
invested, being at the rate of £4:4:2 
per cent—and in the 5 per cents, he 
draws £5 for every.£107 invested, be 
ing at the rate of about £4: 13: 5 per 
cent. 

I intended at one time to have con- 
structed a table, exhibiting at one view 
the different rates of interest which 
each of the stocks yield at different 
prices, but the following general rule 
will perhaps be as acceptable to most 
of your readers. To find the rate of 
interest which the 3 per cents will yield 
at any given price ; divide 300 by the 
price of the stock, and the quotient 
will be pounds, multiply the remain« 
der by 20, and divide again by the 
price, the quotient will shillings, 
multiply the next remainder by 12, 
and divide as before, the quotient will 
be pence—and these pounds, shillings, 
and pence are the interest drawn for 
every £100 Sterling invested at that 
price. Thus, to take the above ex~ 
ample, 300 divided by 77, according 
to the rule, gives £3: 17: 11, or near~ 
ly £3 18s. If the stock be 4 per cents, 
divide 400 by the price, if it be 5 per 
cents, divide 500 by the price, and the 
quotients will be the interest required. 

There is still another point connect« 
ed with the subject of the stocks, om 
which some.of your readers, perhaps, 
may wish to have some information, I 
mean the Sinking Fund. I have al- 
ready trespassed so long, however, that 
I cannot now enter at length upon the 
subject, and shall therefore simply 
state the general principle of its opera 
tion as a means of redeeming or can< 
celling the national debt. When go< 
vernment borrows a sum of money, 
taxes of course are imposed for paying 
the interest of that money, but to @ 
greater extent than are barely sufficient 
for the payment of that interest. ‘The 
surplus constitutes what is called the 
sinking fund, and is put into the hands 
of certain commissioners appointed by 
Parliament. These commissioners em- 
ploy it in purchasing stock on account 
of Government, and draw at the Bank 
of England. the half yearly dividends 
on that stock, in the same way as any 
other public creditors. These divid<~ 
ends, or interests, are again laid out in 
the purchase of new stock, for which 
they draw interest, and employ it agaim 
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in the sariie way, so that the original 
sum with which they commenced their 
i goes on accumulating at 
interest. The stock thus 
may be ¢onsidered a& so 
much of the national debt redeemed, 
because tho the pwhlic derives no 
immediate advantage from it, so long 
as the commissioners draw the interest 
of their stock (it being a mafter of nd 
consequence whether the interest is 
paid to them or other public creditors), 
yet as the sum purchased by them is 
for government, the latter 
its own creditor to that a- 
mount, and may cancel or leave off 
paying the interest of the same when- 
ever it thinks proper. Were the com- 
missioners allowed to go on purchas- 
img, and no great accumulation of new 
debt to take plate, it is possible that 
they might in time get the whole of 
the government stock into their hands, 
and of course the whole natiowal debt 
would be paid off. During the war 
this event was perhaps impossible, and 
even now various circumstances concur 
to protract it to an indefinitely distant 
— In 1812, the commissioners 
purchased to the amount of 236 
millions, the whole debt being about 
700 millions. In that year the opera- 
tions of the ¢ommiissioners were stop- 
ped, and instead of allowing them to 
draw the interest of the 236 millions 
for the purchase of new stock, that in- 
terest was employed either for the cur- 
rent services of the year, or for paying 
the interest of new loans. ‘Though a 
sinking fund, on this principle, is ob- 
viously, in certain ee a 
powerful engine towards the redem 
tion of debt. it has not hitherto —. 
duced all the effects which were at first 
expected from it. At the same time 
it is undeniable that it has been pro- 
ductive of many good consequences, 
both direct and collateral, and is in 
many respects worthy of the distin- 
i statesmen to whose firmness 
and decision it owes all its efficacy. 
Such of your readers as wish for more 
information on this subject, may con- 
sult “‘ An Inquiry into the Manage- 
ment, &c. of the National Debt,” by Dr 
Hamilton of Aberdeen, and if my an 
sent and former communications shall 
tend in any degree to facilitate their 
study of that profound work, I shall 
eonsider them as not altogether use~ 
less.—I am, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, . 


. . 
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(Continued from page 141. ) 


THe other commonly frequented 
route passed over the Caspian Seq 
from Derbend, and the other maritime 
and staple towns on its southern coast, 
This sea is exttemely remarkable, both 
on account of its sithatior itt the midst 
of extensive countries, between which 
it greatly facilitates the communica. 
tion, and likewise for this peculiarity, 
that notwithstanding its magnitude, 
it has no outlet. Many geographerg 
have therefore supposed, forming ay 
erroneous conclusion from other seas; 
that it had a ¢onnexion either with the 
Black; Northern, 6? Easterfy Sea: Cazs 
wini thinks that it flows into the first; 
with which he supposes it to be cons 
nected by a subterraneous’ ¢afral’ He 
writes thus: “‘ The sea of Alclrazr has 
neither its origin from fis neither # 
bay of) the ocean, or from any other 
sea, but it falls into the ocean ‘htoigh 
the gulf of Constantinople. This sea 
is exceedingly large, for it washes 
Chazaria, Dailim (Ghilan), Thabari- 
stan, Georgia, and the desert Siali 
Kiuh ;” and in another place, where 
he speaks of seas, lie says, “ The sea 
of Georgia and Dailam (the Chazariar 
sea) is separated from all others, and 
is hot united with any of the seay 
mentioned. Large rivers and springs, 
which never fail, discharge their wa- 
ters into it. Alhaucali reports, that 
this sea is black at the bottom; and 
that it unites itself with the Black Sea 
under ground. To the west of it lies 
Aderbijan, to the south Thabaristan, 
to the east Alkaria, exnd to the north 
Chazaria. Its length is 1000 miles, 
and its breadth, froma Georgia to the 
river Aila, 550.” “ On the north éide 
of the sea is the Atel (the Rha of the 
Greeks; and the modern Volga), @ 
large river in the country of Chazaria, 
which in magnitude résembles the 
Tigris. It rises in the country of the 
Russians and Bulgarians, and dis- 
charges itself into the sea of Chazaria. 
Intelligent ment affirm, that this river 
flows in seventy-five branches, each of 
which is itself a large river. Its body 
of water is never changed or dimi+ 
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nished in the least, on account of its 
steady supply and wide extension. 
When it falls into the sea, it preserves 
its stream, for two days, distinct from 
it, but finally blends itself with it. It 
is frozen in winter, and its waters are 
fresh.” Yacuti, in his Geographical 
Dictionary, describes thus the course 
of the Atel. ‘‘ There is no doubt re- 
ting the magnitude and length of 
the Atel It comes from the farthest 
south (?), traverses Bulgaria, Russia, 
and Chazaria, and flows into the sea 
Mergan. Merchants go up this siyer 
as far as Uaisu, and bring thence, as 
articles of sale, martins, sables, and 
uirrels. It is said that it comes out 
of the country Charchir, and passes 
between the two countries Kaimakia 
and Ghuzia, between which it forms 
the boundary. It thence proceeds 
westward to Bulgaria, then in a con- 
trary direction (to the east, or rather 
south-east), to Bertas and Chazaria, 
until it empties itself into the Chaza- 
rian s¢a. It is reported, that ten rivers 
flow into the Atel,” &¢. (The rest 
agrees with Cazwini's account.) That 
this great river must have considerably 
facilitated the communication between 
the-countries through which it flows, 
is so evident, that it requires no ex~- 
planation. - Ries 
When voyagexs, then, had had the 
fortune to ‘reach the northern 
coast of the Caspian sea, which could 
be very easily effected if they waited 
for the favourable wind, which blew 
there regularly for a whole month, 
they were in the land of the Chaza- 
rians. They there unleaded their 
merchandise, whether that consisted 
of dates and southern fruits from the 
Persian ‘provinces, or spices and per- 
fumes from India, fine wines, linen, 
cotton, or silk cloths, ornaments of 
pearls and precious stones, and other 
articles of commerce, which the happy 
land of Persia either produces or ma- 
nufactures. There is no doubt that 
the commercial yoyages over the Cas- 
pian were numerous, and much more 
considerable than at present ; and this 
is confirmed by the testimony of 
Edrisi and Ibn Haucal. There are, 
ides, many circumstances which 
lead to the conclusion, that, during 
the time of the Chalifat, there existed 
an extensive connexion and commerce 
between the Mohammedans and the 
northern people. 
A great number of Tartar hordes, 
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as well upon the east and west as the 
north side of the Caspian sea, were 
very early converted to Mohammedan-< 
ism. Cazwini relates, in the chapter 
upon celebrated rivers, that the Ara- 
bian Chalif Moctadir sent Ahmed Ben 
Fodhalan as ambassador to the king of 
the Bulgarians. Faran in T: was 
the natiye country of the celebrated 
philosopher and musician. Abunasr 
Mohammed Ben Ahmed ‘Tharchan, 
who was killed in Syria by robbers, 
A. D. 956 (A. H. 345). Besides him, 
mention is made of two other distin- 
guished men, who were born in the 
country of the Moguls, and subse- 
quently settled among the Arabians. 
Cazwini informs us, that the Chalif 
Alvatek Billah (who died A. D. 747, 
A. H. 232) sent Salam, an interpreter, 
who was acquainted with forty lan- 
guages, to Yajuge and Majuge, that 
he might obtain information concern-~ 
ing the character and condition of that 
wonderful ple, and the nature of 
the wall. (The interpreter gave him 
the information required, but itis v 

dubious whether it be true. I shail 
afterwards continue the whole account 
according to the MS.) Lastly, this 
eircumstance must be taken into con- 
sideration, that, according to the tes- 
timony of travellers, Arabian antiqui- 
ties and coins are frequently found in 
Russia. Strahlenberg tin his Beschrie- 
bung des Russischen Reichs, p. 316) 
speaks of a metallic medal, with an 
ancient Cufic inscription, which was 
found among the Ostiacks, near Sa- — 
varoff. At Kafimov, near Oka, there 
is among the ruins a mosque, and in g 
burying-ground a mausoleum, with an 
Arabic inscription. At Tcherdyn, the 
old commercial town in Biarmeland, 


Arabic coins are frequently dug up: 
(Strahlen » P- 103) Pallas informs 
us, that not far from Simhirsk, on the 
left side “ the se er eins 

ital and staple city of B ians 
om there are still found in our times 
a great number of sepulehral monu- 
ments and silver coins, with inscrip- 
tions in Cufic and in the modern 
Arabic character. It is well known 
that many similay remains have been 
found among us in the north. We 
shall afterwards speak more at large 
on this subject. 

On the northern and north western. 
shores of the Caspian sea dwelt the 
Chazarians in the middle ages, a peo- 
ple so great and powerful, that the 
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Arabians called that sea after them. 
It is probable that they removed 
thither in the first centuries of our 
era, from the east ; and after they had 
shaken off the dominion o” the Hunns, 
extended themselves to the countries 
bordering upon the Caspian Sea, and 
to the Crimea, by which means the 
formed a connection with the Greek 
According to the testi- 
mony of Jornandes, they penetrated 
far ba Russia and Poland, and in 
the sixth century carried on war a- 
gainst the Danish king Frode, which 
circumstance, provided it be true, 
which we cannot in this place deter- 
mine, since the Arabian writers make 
no mention of any thing of the kind, 
would appear to show, that the Scan- 
dinavians and southern Russians had 
an early connection with one ano- 
ther. In the same century Chosroes 
Anushirvan built, as we have already 
said, a great number of fortresses in 
Caucasus, and established a viceroy in 
Shirwan, to protect the country a- 
gainst the incursion of the Chazarians, 
whence it appears that this country 
extended itselt' to Derbend and Shir- 
wan. In the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth centuries the Chazarians were 
in their highest degree of prosperity. 
They were so powerful, that they fre- 
quently rendered assistance to the 
Greek Emperors against their enemies, 
and these, in return, procured the 
conversion of many of them to Chris- 
tianity ; they even commenced war 
against the Chalif Abdolarelek, but 
being unsuccessful in the contest, 
many of them were obliged to embrace 
Mahommedanism. They continued, 
nevertheless, at different times, most 
frequently, in conjunction with the 
Greek Emperors, to make war u 
the Chalits, who were enemies alike 
dangerous to them both. In the eighth 
century their king Bela, with a great 
number of his subjects, was converted 
to Judaism ; but this fact rests only 
upon the authority of the fabulous 
Rabbinical book Cosri, which Buxtorf 
edited. After the tenth century their 
power gradually declined, until the 
Moguls made themselves masters of 
their country im the thirteenth cen- 


call the 


tury. 
The Arabian geogr 
eoumtry on both sides of the Volga and 


between Bulgaria, the Caspian Sea, and 
the territory of Derbend, Alchazr 


(Chazaria), and refer the people tothg 
Turkish race. Yacuti, according tg 
Deguignes, informs us, that there are 
two nations, the one white, the other 
white or red; that they have markeg 
laces and baths, and dwell on the 
ks of the Abel ; and that there arg 
among them Mahommedans, Jews, 
Christians, {and Pagans. Ibn Hauca} 
says, that the king himself and hig 
principal attendants are Jews, al 
these form the smallest part of the ing 
habitants. Their capital was, accords 
$e the same author, Samander, a 
ir city, formerly large, and very as 
bundant in vineyards, but now tas 
waste by the Russians. Samander lay 
four days journey between 
towns, or twenty-four miles from Der. 
bend, and seven days journey from the 
maritime and commercial city Atel; 
the present Astracan. This last ig 
made the capital by Edrisi, who res 
lates of it, that it is composed of twa 
well inhabited towns, lying on each 
side of the river, which derives its 


name from it. The king resides om * 


the west side of the river; the mers 
chants and the common people dwell 
on the other. The town is nearly 
three miles in length. Cazwini 
of it in his introduction, that Atel is 
an ancient race called after their river; 
which flows into this sea (the Cas- 
pian); their city is likewise called 
Atel. They have not much to live 
upon, and lead a miserable life (for 
they lived ia a barren soil.) This 
small province lay between C i 
Albachyakih, and Derbend ; and in 
the succeeding part of the description 
he makes this remarkable addition; 
that thost of the houses were move- 
able felt-huts ; from which it appears, 
that the Chazarians lived as the pre- 
sent Tartar tribes in Russia, and had 
the same kind of habitations as the 
Nogay nomadic tribes, the Bashkirs, 
and most of the others make use of at 
nt. It is not therefore to be won- 
dered at, that the city Atel or Astras 
can was three miles in length. Com- 
merce has now made Astracan a fine 
and regular city, and the Tartars of 
Astracan, and likewise of Casan, have 
ceased to dwell in yowrts, and build 


regular houses of stone or wood. Ibn - 


Haucal relates, that near Atel there 

were many tents, and in the adjacent 

country-only a few houses of lay, such 

as baazars (market-places), and bath; 
3 
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ing houses. The king himself inhabit- 
po stone Tagger Fo was the only 
one in the country. —— 

, another city, which, be- 
sides Samander and others, was built 
by Chosru, lay in longitude 85° 20’, 
in latitude 46° 30’, according to the 
tables of Nascereddin of Toos, and 
was also a residence of the king of the 
Chazarians. Sarai, a large commer- 
cial town upon the Volga, for mer- 
chants and ‘Turkish slaves, was situ- 
ated about two days journey from the 

ian Sea, towards the north, and 
had that sea to the south east of it. 
It was the residence of the Chan of the 
Uzbeck Tartars. : 

Ibn Haucal mentions a town named 
Asnud, which had so many gardens, 
that from Derbend to Sarir the whole 
country was covered with pleasure 
panne | belonging to it. They were 
said to have amounted to 40,000, and 
many of them produced grapes. In 
this town there were many Mahom- 
medans; there were mosques in it, 
and the houses were built of wood. 
The king was a Jew, who maintained 
a good understanding with the Chaza- 
rians, and was on good terms with the 
Prince of Sarir. The distance of this 
town from Sarir was two parasangs. 
(It must have been directly north from 
Derbend. ) 

Abdarrashid Yacuti mentions like- 
wise the town of Saksin, and describes 
it thus: “It is a large town in Chazaria, 
in longitude 86° 30’, in latitude 43° 5’. 
The inhabitants, who are principally 
Mahommedans, are. divided into forty 
tribes. ‘They travel and carry on 
trade. The cold there is very intense. 
The roofs of their houses are of pine- 
tree. There is a river larger than the 
Tigris, in which all sorts of fish 
are caught, and among others, one of 
the weight of a camel, from which 
they extract a great deal of fat, and 
burn in lamps ; the flesh is tender. 
This river is closed in winter, so that 
men may pass over it, 

The same author mentions likewise 
another part of Chazaria, which lay a- 
long the Volga, and was called Borkas. 
The inhabitants are Mohammedans, 
and have a of their own, 
which distinguishes them from all 
other people. ‘Their houses are of 
been In these ye dwell in winter, 

ut in summer disperse them- 
selves over the tee | lands. There are 
among them. beautiful foxes and red 


Vor. IV. 
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martins, the skins of which are made 
into fur garments. The night (in 
summer) is very short, and continues 
only about an hour. Cazwipi also 
speaks of a province of Chazaria, 
which lay along the big He calls 
it Borthas, gives following 
description of it: “ Borthas is a long 
country to the extent of fifteen days’ 
journey. The people are the Teham- 
istes (inhabitants of the coast) of the 
Chazarians. Their houses are moveable 
huts of felt. The river Borthas comes 
from Albogazgaz, and on each side of 
it are many inhabited and cultivated 
places. From the 7. of Borthas 
are exported many. black fox-skins, 
which derive their name from ‘it.— 
Masudi says, that black skins are 
brought thence to the value of 1000 
dinars. He adds, in conclusion, that 
there is in Chazaria a mountain called 
Batsrack, the direction of which ’is 
from the south to the north, which has 
in it silver and lead mines. Lastly, 
Nasireddin makes mention of a com~ 
mercial and staple town called Abus- 
kun, lying in longitude 89° 30’, lati« 
tude 37° 14’, in the fourth climate. 
To discover the precise situation of 
all these places appears to be extreme~ 
ly difficult, or nearly impossible. One 
hord dislodged another ; some, from dif= 
ferent causes, chose spontaneously other 
habitations ; and tracts of country, by 


this means, frequently changed their 


names. The towns were generally of 
as moveable a nature as the hordes 


that inhabited them. They either 
took ates their houses of felt, or 
when they were obliged to preserve’ 
them pri for the sake of a covering 
they carried them away with them up« 
on a waggon, and the city: vanished. 
The situation of such places could not 
easily be found again, unless it had - 
been aorta | recorded or preserv~ 
ed by report, where they lay, or any 
eonclusion could be drawn trom any 
considerable ruins or antiquities found 
in them. 

Thus it was, that two hordes of 
Finnish race, the Biarmer and the Sir- 
janer, who dwelt on the western side 
of Ural in Great Permia, forsook, in 
the year 1372, their abodes in that 
mild region, for fear that Bishop Ste- 
phanus should convert them, and re- 
moved to a cold northern m near 
the river Ob. These Biarmer, Beras- 
mier, or ancient Permiacks and Sirja- 
ner were, when they — in Permia, 

2 
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not describe it at all. The country of 
the Kaimakians must have been ex. 
tensive, as Edrisi (in the 7th of 
the 6th climate) says, that “ the eas. 
tern branch of the river Atel flows out 
from the en of Carchir, betweey 
Kaimakia and the country of the Ghy. 
zians, and divides these from one ano~ 
ther ;” and, in another place, he says, 
that ‘‘ Kaimak has on the south, Bag. 
har, to the south-west, C 
to the west, the Chalachitians, and on 
the east, the dark sea (the ocean),” It 
must, therefore, have extended. itself 
from the Volga or Cama towards the 
east, over the whole of Siberia, as far ag 


; theocean. This amazing extent, hows 


busial ground, in which there is a great 
number of tomb-stones,and some tombs 
built of stene. The inhabitants attri- 
bute these to a that dwelt there 
long before the Russian dominion, and 
were quite different ‘rom the Bash- 
kim, . In the vicinity of Oufa are seen 
two built of brick, together 
with-many tomb-stones, on which are 
Agahic imscriptions. There are like- 


lay a the ye ee (to the 
ria a the north-west), and Caimal 
(Seach). What country this (Cai- 
mal) is, I cannot discover; but if 

undoubtedly to be read Kaimak 
Sloat), for, although Cazwini 
‘4 cet) it once before, he ion 


ever, is considerably diminished, when 
we consider, that the Arabians had no 
acquaintance whatever with the northe 
pencil wo] Asia, —~ had never 
naviga that. sea, T assigned, 
therefore, the place of the-san aot 
interior of the continent. Thisis.e 
vident also from the account of Yaeus 
ti, in the preface to his geographical 
dictionary, where he says, “ on the 


farther side of the country of the Bil 


garians the direction of the sea is turns 
ed to the east, and between its. shore 
and the remotest country of the Turks, 
there are countries and mountains that 
are quite unknown, being desert and 
unfruitful.” The assertion of Cazwi- 
niin his introduction, when he 

of the boundaries of Dailam (Ghilam); 
that this country is conterminous wi 
Kaimakia, does not seem to accord:with 
this determination of the situation of 
Kaimakia ; but it may be said, on thé 
other hand, that this may be some 
thing related according to the authori 
ty of an older writer ; for an acquaint 
ance with the Arabian phers 
shows, that their usual method was,ia 
order to give a more complete account, 
to copy from their ancient and modern 
predecessors every thing that 

to them, whether it belonged to their 
own times or not. At all events, we 
may easily suppose, that a number 
of people (perhaps the present Cal- 
mucks) may have, some time or other 
been separated from the rest of theit 
tribe and transplanted thither.—But 
we return to the Uzians. 

This people was of Hunnish extrac 
tion, like the Turks, the Chazarialls, 
and Turcomans ; they probably inlw 
bited first the country of the Cak 
mucks, and thence removed to the 
mountains between the lesser Buchs 
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ria and the countries on the firtlier 
side of the Oxus. They afterwards, 
in conjunction with the Chazarians, as 
we are informed by the Byzantine wri- 
ters, the Patzinace from the 
Yaik and the Volga, and stationed 
themselves in their The 
Uzians are the same as the Chuzi of 
the Arabians. bene Sh bounded by 
the Chazarians on west, by the ri- 
ver Yaik on the east, arid extended 
towards the south (perhaps) as far as 
the Caspian sea, and on the north-west 
to Bulgaria. They must have extend- 
ed far to the north, but how far can- 
not easily be determined. About the 
twelfth century they must have either 
removed from their country between 
the Volga and the Yaik, or have, at 
the same time, extended their power 
as far as the Don, and farther to the 
west, as, at that time, they were found 
living there. The M , at length, 
in the thirteenth century, deprived 
them of their national existence. Pro- 
bably, however, they were not entire- 
ly made extinct, for Giildenstedt con- 
ceives, that the Ossetians, a small tribe 
on Mount Caucasus, to the south of 
the great Kabasda, are the remnant of 
the Uzians or Polovzians, who fied 
thither, when they were defeated by 
the Russians in the 1110. 
Cazwini gives the following descrip- 
tion of the*country of the Uzians: 
“The country of the Uzians lies to 
the west of the country of Alodcosh 


(35393), is widely extended, 
and has a cultivated country near it 
on the east, north and west. It pos- 
sesses mountains that are difficult to 
ascend, upon which there are great 
fortresses. There flows down to them 
(from the north) from the mountain 
Morghan (one of the Ural mountains) 
a river, in which is uently found 
great quantities of gold dust, and from 
whose bottom is often drawn the lapis 
lazuli (blue paresis). In the woods 

is a great of pure gold (or 
more properly, many beavers*), and 
foxes as yellow as gold. From these 


the kings of this country derive their 
furs, which are very ; and they 
allow no one to export them to any 
other country, but punish most severe- 
ly, upon discovery, those who are 
‘ound to have done so secretly.” ‘Thus 
far Cazwini. Edrisi (in the eight part 


* The transcriber has made a mistake here. 
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of the fifth climate) says nearly thé 
same, but is more copious. He speaks, 
among other things, of the places Hy- 
am and Giagan, upon the na= 


vigable river Rudha, which came from 
the east. He farther'adds, that there 
were in the woods many beavers with 
beautiful skins and ‘fine hair, which 
were very dear, and that many of them 

e coun- 
(over the 


were caught and carried to 
tries of Roum and Armenia 
Caspian sea). 

According to the situation given to the 
country of the Uzians, it cannot bedoubt-~ 
ed but that they dwelt (nearly where 
the Bashkirs are now found, namely, 
in the government of Orenburg) about 
the river Balaya, between the Kama, 
Volga, and Ural, in the southern’ part 
of the Ural chain of mountains ; which 
district is now described as y a= 
bounding in woods, metals, and fish, 
as the Arabians have represented the 
land of the old Uzians. This appeats 
to be confirmed by this remar 
circumstance, that Edrisi (in the sé- 
— part of the seventh climate) 

s of a country called Basgiret, 
which extended itself far to the north, 
and was separated from Uzia by the — 
lofty snow covered mountain Morghan 
(or, as he calls it, Morghar’), a branch 
of the Ural chain, mentioned. 
He adds, that in the remotést part of 
Basgiret there are two toWns, Masita 
and Casira, small which tmief- 
chatits seldom visit, for no one datés to 
go to them, for the inhabitants kill all 
strangers. These two towns lie upon 
a river which flows into the Atel. 

To the east of the Uzians are placed, 


by the Arabian geographers, anotlier 
rite of men called Todeoth, who, as 
Cazwini reports, were a kind 6f Turks 
(of the Turkish or Tartar Lager! 
with broad faces, large heads, sm 
eyes, and thick hair. Their coun 
is wide and broad, and many 
advantages, and abundant means of 
subsistence. It is bourided on’ the 
west by the country of thé Uzians. 
They have a vast number of four+foot~ 
ed animals (horses, éows, and > 
and great aburidance of milk and hoh- 
ey ; and whet a man kills a sheep, he 
has often a diffietilty in finding people 
to eat it. Their food is horse 
flesh, and their principal beverage 
mate’s milk. 

From what has been adduced, it 
appears, that ‘this horde rust have 
beem, like the réstless and warlike 





Kirghisians, who now inhabit this 
steppe to the east of the river Ural, a 
Nomadic race, who probably knew 
as little of agriculture as these do. 
The ancient inhabitants lived princi- 
ly upon horse flesh, the Kirghisians 
ve on sheep, but the favourite bever- 
age of both the ancient and modern 
inhabitants is mare’s milk, or, as the 
Tartars call it, kumis, a much esteem- 
ed drink, which is niade of sour, boil- 
ed and unboiled, mare’s milk. It is, 
when it becomes sour, so nourishing 
and pleasant to the taste, and also so 
spirituous, that it not only serves for 
nourishment, and promotes a healthy 
and fresh appearance and a good con- 
stitution, but it also intoxicates, when 
taken in too great profusion. This 
steppe is described by Russian travel- 
lers as a vast, open and dry plain, 
with extensive sands, very little fruit- 
ful land, and still less wood. Itisde- 
ficient in good water, but possesses a 
gon number of brackish lakes. The 
, therefore, is not cultivated at all, 
but horses, horned cattle, sheep, and in 
some places, camels, are in great abun- 
dance. One difficulty, however, yet re- 
mains, which cannot easily be removed. 
Both Cazwini and Edrisi make mention 
of a large sea, called Tehama, which was 
250 miles in circumference, the water 
of which was of a deep n colour, 
but fragraiit and pleasant to drink. 
In this sea there were many flat fishes, 
which the Turks (Tartars) relished 
much, because they considered them 
as the best means of exciting desire. 
This sea lay in the southern part of 
the country, but neither in the Kirghi- 
sian steppe itself, or on its borders, do 
we find in our maps a sea 250 miles in 
cireumference (which, in our measure, 
make 83 miles, about 415 English 
miles), but only some inconsiderable 
brackish lakes, of different sizes. We 
must here then leave undetermined 
the situation of this sea. 

To the east of Alodcos, or, as this 
country is generally considered as a 
subdivision of Uzia, to the east of the 
Uzians, there wandered in Tartary 
‘ichazalgi,Altaghaaghes, "Charchir, 

i, Altag az, Charchir, 
Kaimakia, &c. with whom the Arabi- 
ans must undoubtedly have been ac- 
= 3 partly because many of 

ose hordes were Mahomm 8, 
partly because some of them carried 
on trade with Siberia, and others, as 
the Bucharians at present, with India 
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and China, by which communicatioy. 
the Arabians received commodities 
from those remote countries. There 
is scarcely any doubt, but that some of. 
those tribes were, during the middle 
age, to the trade of eastern and north- 
ern Asia, what the Armenians then; 
were, and. now are, for that of the. 
northern by way of the Caspian: Sea. 
But let us return to the north, and 
particularly to Bulgaria. ; 

This people inhabited, to the north 
of Chazaria, the country near the river 
Don, where it approaches so nearly to 
the Volga, that many, as well Byzan. 
tine as Arabian writers, have consider« 
ed the southern part of it as the west. 
ern branch of the Volga, and thence 
along the Volga, as long as it takes. 
western direction, until the river Be. 
laya ; for there was situated their capi- 
tal, Bulgar, upon the left bank of 
Volga. So early as the fifth century 
the Bulgarians began to muke incur- 
sions into the Roman empire, and on 
the north side of the Danube and the 
Black Sea so harrassed the Slavi, that 
these were compelled to remove far- 
ther north to the Dnieper and the Vis- 
tula. At last, in the year 679 and 680, 
they took possession of the country: 
from the Black Sea to Pannonia, or 
the present B ia; but there re. 
mained, notwithstanding, a part of 
them in their native country, that con- 
tinued to form a state, although it was 
much weakened by emigrations, and 
in consequence oppressed by the Rus- 
sians, until one of Genghischan’s sue~ 
cessors, Chan Bathi, who, in the mid« 
dle of the thirteenth century, in con- 
junction with several tribes, settled, 
upon the river Ural, a horde, called by 
the Tartars “ the great,” by the Rus« 
sians, “ the golden,” subdued the 
kingdom of the Bulgarians, and e- 
rected in its stead those of Casan and 
Astracan. 

“* The country of the Bulgarians,” 
says Cazwini “ is extensive. The e- 
vening begins in winter at half-past 
three o'clock among the B 
and Russians.” Alhanchali says, “ I 
testify that the days in their country 
age in winter hardly of sufficient 
length to afford time for four solemn 
prayers and the attendant ceremonies. 
The inhabited places of the Bulgarian 
land are conterminous with Roum. 
They are a numerous people; their 
ity is called Bulgar, a large city, which 
© not mean to describe, that I may 


c 
I 
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not be accused of violating truth.” 
He says, nevertheless, in the introduc- 
tion, that Bulgar was a small town, 
which had few possessions, but had 
been celebrated because it was the ca- 
pital, and likewise the place for load- 
ing and casting anchor (in the Volga), 
for those kingdoms ; but the Russians 
had plundered it in the year 358, to- 

er with Atel and andar (in 
Cant of the Chazarians), which 
had greatly diminished its ees. 

isi (in the sixth part of the seventh 
climate) mentions another town, Ba- 
bun, which was well fortified, lay wu 
on the summit of a hill, was well built, 
and had abundance of the necessaries 
of life ; and adds, that to the north of 
Bulgaria was the mountain Kokaia, 
beyond which neither man nor beast 
could live on account of the cold. 
This mountain Kokaia, in the north- 
ern Ural chain between Russia and 
Siberia, says he in another place (in 
the ninth part of the fifth climate), 
was that which surrounded Yajouge 
and Majougi. Yacuti describes the 
city Bulgar in the following manner : 
“Tt lies in longitude 90° 5’, and in 
latitude 49° 30’, on the shore of the 
sea Pontus (the Black Sea), is built of 
pine tree, and has its wall of oak. _ It 
is surrounded by Turks. Between 
this town and Constantinople are two 
months’ journey, and these people 
make war with those of Constantin- 
ople. The length of the day is twenty 
hours, and of the night four. It is 
very cold ; in summer and winter the 
ground is covered with snow. It is 
said, that they are the posterity of 
those who believed in Hud, and with- 
drew to the north, where they settled. 
Teeth are found in the ground which 
resemble elephants’ teeth, and are as 
white as ivory.” Ibn Haucal remarks, 
thatthe Bulgarians are a powerful and 
numerous people, for the most part 
Christians, and have the same language 
as the Chazarians, which resembles 
that of the Turks, and is understood 
by no others, 

We learn from Pallas’s Travels in 
Southern Russia, that there are not far 
from Simbirsk, on the left side of the 
Volga, large and magnificent remains 
of the capital of the Bulgarians, Bul- 
gar or Bicechimova, consisting of tow- 
ers, mosques, ,» Monuments, all 
of quarry stone and brick. That it 
must have been a very considerable 
ity, may be concluded from the nu- 
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merous ruins of large buildings which 
are found there. It is likewise v 
evident that it must have been a 

town for different kinds of merchan- 
dize, and a place of resort for mer- 
chants from very remote places, for the 
monuments indicate that the persons 
there buried were from provinces to 
the south of the Caspian Sea. The 
oldest tombs must have lain there for 
nearly 1150 years, the latest more than 
400. The same may be confirmed 
by the number of silver coins with 
Cufie and Arabic inscriptions, which 
is found there. In the same country, 
at Tschermtschew, close by a small 
river, which falls into the Volga, may 
be seen the yet more ruinous remains 
of the considerable city Bulymer, first 
Bulgarian, and afterwards Tartarian, 
in whose site now stands the small 
town of Biljersk. 

Thus far did the certain acquaint- 
ance of the Arabians with the coun- 
tries of the north reach. Thus far 
they frequently came themselves, and 
could therefore see and hear of what- 
ever was most remarkable in the coun- 
tries which they travelled through ; 
but they seldom or never went far 
ther ; this is affirmed by Ibn Haucal, 
and sufficiently proved from the ac- 
counts of the countries to the north of 
Bulgaria, which are more or less im- 
perfect and fabulous on account of 
their distance. It is seen, however, 
from the embassy of Ibn Fodelan to 
the Slavonian country in the tenth 
century, during which, as we shall af- 
terwards see, he lived among the Rus- 
sians some time, that Ibn Haucal’s 
confession holds good only with re 
gard to the more ancient times, pro- 
bably before the Varegians came to 
the government of Russia in the ninth 
eentury, into which they gradually 
introduced Scandinavian hospitality 
and loyalty. For although the south« 
ern people seldom or never went into 
the Russian one ppg genkey 
the Varegians, ear of being ki 
by the oe a inhabitants, eer 
nevertheless carried on trade wi 
them, as is confirmed by Ibn Haucal, 
who says, that ‘ the Chazarians bri 
honey and wax from the borders of 
Rus. 

The city of Bulgar, however, whose 
situation ws Volga, below the 
mouths of the Kama and Belaya, was 
admirably adapted for trade, was the 
residence of a great number of Ara- 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PROVENCAL 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, BY 
A. W. SCHLEGEL. 


WE give our readers some extracts from 
a Memoir of the learned A. W. Schle- 


gel the Provencal Language and 
i written on occasion of M. 


(Dee: 


terest not only the learned of France, 
those of Synin and Italy, since ma 
brated payer were rp in thet rat 
try, and since the Proven » the first 
to develope itself, and Shook vitfised abront, 
could not fail to have great influetice on the 
formation of the Spanish and Italian poetry. 
The Provencal dialect appears to have been 
spoken heretofore in some parts of Upper 
Italy. It exists at ince fear fag a 
excepting the inevitable alteration of so many 
centuries, in Catalonia, in the kingdom of 
Valencia, and in the Balearic Isles, as well 
as in the south of France. ; 

‘© M. Raynouard has begun fhe first to 
clear this uncultivated ground. The task 
which he has undertaken singly, is of such 
a and difficulty, that one would have 

id it was sufficient to occupy a society or 
scholars for a considerable number of 
But he does not come new to the undertake. 
ing ; whathe gives to the public is matured 
by long study—all his materials are le 
and with oe activity he bestows on his w 
we ma’ to see it increase rapidly, 
soon re sony oy ion of the wile! exhi- 


biting a complete course of Provencal litera. 
ture. 


** The pieces * we have before us serve as 
the Inteodaction In the first, the author 
traces the Romance dialect to its origin, 
bringing together such scattered indications 
as are left of it. In the second, he seizes 
language at the very moment, as it were, of 
a more regular formation, and anr*yses its 
most aficient monuments extant. Lastly, 
in the Grammar he developes the inflexions, 
the rules, the idioms of the language, ‘such’ 
as it was spoken and written in its most 
flourishing » that is to say, in the 
twelfth and th century. 

The second volume of this Collection, un- 
der the title of Monuments of the Romance 
Language, will contain the most ancient 
dtightal texts, both in verse ahd prose, ace 
companied with a translation and notes. In 
the — a is at this moment fate 

y appear along with the ’ 
vill be collected the chten of the 
Troubadours. In the first half of the fourth, 
the sirventes and the tenzons—generally, the 
satirical, itical, moral, and on 2 
pieces. e second part of this volume 
will contain the various readings, the lives 
of the poets, such as they are found in the 
manuscripts, and some pieces which the 
Editor did not think fit to rank under the 
preceding heads. In the fifth, a com 
tive view of the languages of Latin Europe, 
and other phi ical researches, will serve 
as the Introduction to a Gl of the 
Romance 


language, reserved to the last vo-~ 
lumes. 


** The erudition of M. Raynouard is as 
extensive as it is solid. But what is far 
more admirable still, is the luminous criti- 
cism, the truly philasophic method which he 


* The first Volume. 
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poems, the 
which has ra ig? a ‘or 80 
man we now er s 
SEE soneny of thie 4 : 


, Italian, Portuguese, and 
woh longuages, expecially. tthe Dats it 
also m idioms of its own, and the Latin 
words are often diverted from their primi- 
tive sense in a peculiar manner. 
* On engaging in the study of this lan- 
, I speak from my own experience, 
one despairs of laying hold on a clue to 
ide one through its labyrinths: One is 
to lay the blame of one’s own im- 
tage on the language itself, 
and to believe that it is capricious, irregu- 
lar, rebellious to all analogy. This is, how- 
ever, @ very erroneous opinion. M. Ray- 
nouard has very clearly demonstrated the 
contrary. He has carried a clear light into 
the mi a Poce darkness: he has disen- 
tangled, by his sagacity, an apparent con- 
fusion : on hereafter, they who have done 
no more than followed attentively in his 
steps, will already have surmounted the 
greater part of their difficulties. 
* A certain ess is inseparable 
ical discussions; but M. Ray- 
by the spits of philo dia ible, 
e spirit losophy whi e intro- 
duces Who his seve, oda Wythe clovelléa 
of his point of view. To judge from the 
space it occupies, one might think his = 
mar diffuse ; it is, on the contrary, wae 
up with most perfect conciseness. The 
qpovees pest of ie pene Sed wth criti- 
cisms of original texts, which serve at once 
for examples and proofs of his grammatical 
rules. M. Raynouard thus affords his read- 
ers the means of examining for themselves, 
and convincing themselves of the truth of 
his rorw vo sts i These werner 
ments of provencal . accompanied b 
literal translations, amiliarise the student 
» an 
jours them- 
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to give, the of their songs, es- 

Sally theis omen ph will an" no 
farther explanation. Many’ poems those, 
for instance, containing historical allusions, 
cannot do without it ; and others still, such 


the Reman tongue,, and as accomplished in 
the art of philosophical criticism, as M. Ray- 
** But to what purpose, it will 

be said, is all this tn Siete 
and unattracting ition. ight one not 
translate freely into prose, the best pieces of 
the Troubadours, enemas a atte 
others, and i the remainder to ob- 


but even of early art, is difficult to 
in translation. I think it would be i 


savage, There is art, often indeed a very 
ingenious art ; especially a complicated sys- 
tem of versification, a variety and a copious- 
soni Ontos. 6 Seats aaah Sate pot 
n equalled in any modern tongue. 
Troubsdours themselves called this com- 
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ee and apply ourselves to comprehend 


« It be time to discuss the poetical 
merit of the Troubadours when we have 


(Dec, 
the learned Editor of the Troubadours: He 
will borrow from them the truest and most 
vet did the Provengel posix cal 
ven e ven 4 
nothing more than lenis historic 
else unknown, still it would be necessary to 
resort to the original text ; for in all that is 
to serve for evidence in matter of history, it. 
is not possible to rest satisfied with transla. 
tions. d: 
© Lastly, The. study of the 
language very euro in tel, under he 
f the theory of 
languages; of the etymology of the French 
tongue, and other dialects derived from the 
Latin; and finally, of its own peculiar 
beauties and distinctive qualities.” ity 
M. Schlegel proceeds to sketch some 
of these inquiries a little more in de. 
tail; particularly in reference to the 
bearing of this study on the theory of 
language in general, and on the for. 
mation of the French and other lans 
guages from the Latin. To some 
eae of such discussion. we may 
ereafter, perhaps, have occasion to 
call the attention of our readers. The 
corruption of the language of the Ro- 
mans, into the dialects in which it still 


subsists among the descendants of the 


secret of individugl existence by the circui- 
tous road of ir See a historian 


nations they had conquered, is one of 
the most curious and interesting sub- 
jects that are open to philologists ; in« 
asmuch as it presents to ory the ex« 
traordi nomenon of language 
falling into denwottiba: if we may say 
so, and renewing itself out of its own 
ruins ; as the mass, too, of materials, 
for the investigation, is unusually. 
large, and as the several languages 
which have thus arisen have each at« 
tained to considerable perfection, and 
have each formed themselves into # 
J peculiar, and, it might almost be 
said, original character. M. Schlegel 
has himself in preparation, “ A His- 
torical Essay on the formation of the 
French language,” which, from his 
thorough acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of all the ages of modern Europe, 
and from the philosophical spirit whiels 
he brings into all literary discussion, 
cannot fail, when it appears, to interest 


on the curiosity of the students. of 
phi og 


He closes his Memoir with the fol- 
lowing words : 

‘¢ T here conclude my observations, which 
have no other object than to a ate 
tention of the public to a literary undertak- 
ing of the greatest importance, in relation 
both to the study of —s 
history of the middle ages. M. Raynodard, 
so celebrated as a poet, so honourably known | 
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as a citize y a obtained ae eben 
researches encouragement &@ govern- 
ment, the patron of all good studies ; he has 
deserved the gratitude not of his countrymen 
only, but of the whole of learned Europe. 
A an ees vhen of minds are turned on 
wards new i 9 it is perha) peculiar 
useful to awaken the recollection of a die. 
tant All the world think themselves 

of judging of former times upon 
slender and superficial information. To 
know them is another thing. The most 
certain way to derive no benefit from the 


study of » is to en in it with a 
spirit of hostility. If we ise our ances- 
tors, let us a little dread the retribution of 
posterity.” 


—<__— 


ON THE CRUSADES, 
Translated from the German of 
FREDERICK SCHLEGEL. 


Ir has been remarked by those who 
have described the journeys of indivi- 
dual pilgrims to the yely Land, that 
the motives by which these persons 
were induced to perform their travels, 
were far from being at all periods the 
same ; the first of them were actuated 
by the simple suggestions of piety ; 
curiosity and the love of adventure 
mingled very considerably in the views 
of those who succeeded them ; and o- 
thers who, at a period yet later, pur- 
the same route, contrived to pre- 
serve all the worldly zeal of. sagacious 
merchants, in the midst of pilgrimages 
still nominally undertaken for the 
purpose of renouncing the world over 
the grave of the Redeemer. An ob- 
servation, not very dissimilar to this, 
may be made in r to the purposes 
character of great associa- 
tions of armed pilgrims—the Crusades. 
The first, under the pious Godfrey de 
Bouillogne, was entirely the work of 
religious enthusiasm; and, for that 
reason perhaps,. above .all. ; i 
expeditions, it was irresistible in its 
progress, and happy in its effects. In 
the times immediately subsequent, 
more particularly in the heroic con- 
tests of Richard Cceur-de-Lion with 
the chivalrous Saladin, the original 
object appears to have been more lost 
sight of, and the mai of action 
to have proceeded from. the romantic 
spirit. of warlike glory and adventure. 
In the sequel, when des came. to 
be conducted in a more business-like 


mahpey, when the Greek empire had 


a by means of their 
Vo..IV. —_ 
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frequency, and the leaders began to 
caleulate with the foresight of politi~ 
cians, that the conquest of Egypt was 
a necessary step to that of Palestine, 
—these things were all so many symp- 
toms of decay in the spirit of enthu- 
siasm—that spirit, in whose strength 
alone expeditions so stupendous in 
magnitude, and so unnatural in pur- 
pose, could be carried through with 
any hope of ultimate success. This 
flame shone, indeed, once again in St 
Lewis, but that was only a flash in the 
socket. It was ily extinguished ; 
and in the end the only advantage de- 
rived from these most laborious and 
perilous adventures, fell to the share 
of the maritime powers of Italy, above 
all, of the Venetians, who had taken 
little part in the expeditions them, 
selves, excepting with mercantile views 
and mercantile weapons. Such is the 
course of human events! One lofty 
thought, one almighty er 9 seizes \ 
and possesses the spirit of an age, no 
less easily than of an individual, lifts 
it above all the trammels of custom, 
and enables it todeem and to find no 
obstacle unsurmountable. But when 
possession has once cloyed the excited 
ardour, when the spirit that sported 
with peril, and was prodigal of strength, 
has become cooled, prudence steps in, 
and the charm is for ever lost in the 
first calculation of advantage. 

Among the great number of extra 
ordinary persons and heroes which the 
history of this period displays, none 
perhaps is so wall { tted to represent 
the whole power of the ruling spirit of 
chivalry—to show how men fi 
even the character of ro wy that of 
knighthood, as Richard England. 
By his scarcely credible feats of valour, 
his perilous return, his captivity, his. 
misfortunes, which could do all but 
tame his lion heart,—by every incident 
& his chivalrous lie—he is ‘anes 

e type and s e age oO 
Cruse. Pe nai ws such. as this, or 
even as that of Godfrey and other 
more strictly religious Crusaders, are 
-more adapted, to be comprehended and 
depicted by the imagination of a Tasso, 
than to be penetrated, and explained 
by the perspicuity of a Tacitus.. The 

cters and. | | of the middle 

age are, indeed, throughout distin- 

guished from, ,of classical anti- 

quity, by this circumstance, that their 

lives. and ‘actions., were. always more 

under the Soman and direction of 
2 





perors might in like manner be nam. 
ed, who were not only brave warriors, 
but thoughtful and skilful generals; 
nay, not merely commanders of ar. 
mies, but accomplished sovereigns, ca. 
pable of weighing well, and i 
well, every item of their politi 
strength. The German are 
particularly distinguished by their 


. strength and seriousness of heroic 
» power: of such power and loftiness of 


over and breathed from e ing ; 
that breath and magic of fancy which 
has power to adorn alike rejoi and 
humiliation, triumph and despair. In 
the old northern sagas, the heroic spi- 
rits of the Valhalla are represented as 

themselves during the day im 


: contests, till, on the 
Slee OB dls cad; uit thal qrrumi une 
healed by the power of magic, and 

sit with Odin to the friend- 

ly t;—in like manner, the 
knightly combats of this romantic 
time appear very often to have been 
engaged in with scarcely any political 
jose Or consequences, and the on- 

5 ‘veal or desired result of a whole life 
of and adventure, to have been 
more than the feeling of re- 

pe retirement of recol- 
Seosenting ta ehiecttots' id:horeees 
ervours 

of the day. Whas a'tanteast' Gb these 
i to those whose workings 
‘we witness in times of greater pru- 
dence and refinement, when statesmen 
and ‘warriors are such only from situ- 
‘ation, and seem to follow in the wake 
of'events, rather than to rule and pre- 
side over their current. It is doubt- 


~" The spirit of chivalry, nevertheless, 
forms only one epoch, and presents 
only one view-of the middle age ; and 


how marked and inant soever 
over the whole of its manners and char- 
acters, the imagination, and the power 
of great ruling passions may have 


character is the middle ages, the com. 
bat of the emperor Frederick I. with 
Henry the Lion (of Brunswick) fur. 
nishes a striking example and image, 
The powerful, upright, austere em. 
ror, burning with wrath against his 
iend for having deserted him in his 
Italian contests, overthrowing with the 
stormy rage of a hero, one, in heroism 
as in power, inferior only to himself, 
—but the moment the enemy is at his 
feet, melted by all the returning 
warmth of friendship toward’ the 
brother in arms,—all this forms a de 
lightful and ennobling picture of ‘the 
spirit of the times. It was by such 
feelings as these that rulers a: i 
ces were then governed, above all, &. 
mong theGermans. The Italian char. 
acters of the middle age, on the other 
hand, from their habitudes of repub- 
lican party-war, and their heartless 
politics, were fashioned into a much 
nearer resemblance of the great men 
of antiquity. The true chivalrous 
spirit exerted by far its most exclusive ° 
power over the Normans, whose spirit 
and manners were at this period cofii- 
poy in pds t Annee to France 
and England, while these kingdoms 
were so closely connected with Nor- 
mandy, and through it with each 
Ts went of tunity of puxpeha 
want of unity o 
action, which was a chief cause’of 
failure in all the Crusades, ‘is to be 
ascribed not merely to the ill-concert- 
ed plans of the différent leaders and 
expeditions, but also to great and e 
sential differences in the external si- 
tuations, as well as in bX I 
sities and feelings, e di 
seit’ pogli of the west. ‘The Span- 
oe ps so much occupied at home 
wi perpetual s against 
the Moors, that they take little 
share in the remoter warfates of the 
Cross. ‘Similar causes might be ad- 
duced to explain the want of co-ope 
ation among the more distant ‘tnd 
of the north. ‘The north of Ita 
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empire, agi - 
‘where by the rivalry of the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines to such a degree, that, 
although they did take a part, and a 
most effective one, in the Crusades, 
they were all very tardy in doing so; 
or, at least, did not follow the tenden- 
cy of the time with that ready impe- 
tuosity which was displayed by the 
Norman-English, the Norman-Neo- 
politans, the warriors of Normandy it- 
self, or those of France, who so much 
resembled all these in spirit and char- 
acter. ‘These kindred nations were all 
strong in redundant ulation and 
warlike zeal, and they little busi- 
ness at ag ee nen ae 

loying this strength a ape 3 
Soe that had they acted in hearty 
unison, they were of themselves abun- 
dantly sufficient for carrying through 
the whole work,—at all events, their 
striking similarity of character and si- 
tuation must have mightily facilitated 
their measures, and tended to their 
ultimate success, 

The great German Crusades under 
Conrad III. and Frederick I. were emi- 
nently unfortunate, chiefly by means 
of the influence of climate, and the 
jealousy of the Greeks. Frederick IL. 

i ‘eed active and zealous in his 
time; but he satisfied himself with 


ing a very favourable peace, and 
“ge to return home to his fa- 
vourite Sicily. The only powers 
which had any regular and enduring 
plan, or were indeed seriously interest- 
ed in the ing of the st \ 
were the Head of the Church and the 
Maritime States of Italy ; in very dif- 
ferent ways, indeed, and with very 
different interests. Upon the whole, 
when we reflect. on the disunited and 
discordant elements of which ee 
ropean power was ‘composed, and on 
the necessary difficulty, or rather im- 
— of directing that terrible 
engine long to any one purpose, one 
should be inclined to wnat oe that the 
kingdom of Jerusalem subsisted so 
long as it did, that its un- 
substantial fabric at last yielded to the 
ee and qu ; of the 

n princes. 
“OF all the effectsl@e the Crusades, 
the animating stimt ven to the 
= of chivalry is thr remark- 
able: it-is true, that the laws of 
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honour, the noyiciate i 
the whole system of the m 
tlemanship, had already 


ery diced to a rogular form, arranged in 
wi 


steps and degrees, and 
exterior marks of distinction,—and 
that a foundation had therefore been 
laid for the essence of chivalry. These 
elements, however, were never brought 
into their full splendour of action; till 
knights, ing under the banner of 
the Cross,‘ and elevated by the con- 
sciousness of their magnificence, were 
set gradually free from the shackles, 
not.only of feudalism, but of nation- 
ality, and learned to and: re« 
verence themselves as the immediate 
champions and servants of God and 
universal Christendom. The three 
great spiritual orders of knighthood, 
which Europe received from -the East 
and the Crusades, were the fountains 
and patterns of all other orders ; the 
order of St John, namely, whose mem- 
bers preserved alive the original spirit 
of chivalry down to very modern times, 
in their opposition ‘to the 
Ottoman arms; the Teutonic order, 
which conquered and civilized Prussia, 
and plarited with Christian colonies 
the borders of the Baltic ; and, lastly, 
the order of the Templars, which, 
after a short and splendid existence, 
was, in a manner so terrible, annihi- 
lated by the covetous rage of the 
French king. In regard to that: in- 
flux of ideas, which may have -pro- 
ceeded from the East to the West, 
the order of the Temple was. cer- 
tainly the most~remarkable of the 
three. In France, where also Europe 
witnessed the first bloody spectacle of 
a religious -war in the persecution:of 
the Albigenses—on the same soil where, 
under Louis XIV., the a 
Camisardes were at last reduced 
extirpated,—in the same cruel and 
bigotted France, the Knights Templars 
were doomed to encounter a similar 
catastrophe. But the righteous blood 
- — left a yr behind, — nei« 
an perpetrated, nor 
the pontiff who sanctioned his mur~ 
der, long survived their atrocious 
guilt. What the ruling ideas were of 
this order, what vans , unrevealed 
of its purpose and destination, we 
not the means to discover ; the 
existence of such secrets is all that 
we can positively ascertain in 
to them. The oder was i 
in France, and.even in the other 
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countries of Europe the decree of the 
was carried into execution ; but 


ingly i into the body of 
those other orders which were called 
to inherit their forfeited possessions. 
The spirit of the order was not extir- 
: it ceased to act visibly, and to 
talked of; but its influence was 
enduring and powerful, notwithstand- 
ing of its unobtrusiveness. 

After the power which the improve- 
ment of the system of chivalry exerted 
over the fortunes of Europe, the most 
considerable among the other effects 
of the Crusades, was perhaps their in- 
fluence upon ecommerce. The exten- 
po of trade, crane: gh om 

t, operated certainly in most 
striking manner, both. in improving 
the condition of cities and their inha- 
bitants, and through these in lending 
new life to the arts. The notion that 
our modern European nations were, in 
their first attempts towards refine- 
ment in the arts, the imitators and 
disciples of the Orientals, falls to the 

» to whatever department we 
apply it. The chief influence 
e East had was over our 

, and even there its only effect 
ing new spirit and stimulus 
mass of original imaginations 
of old possessed. Never- 


specimens may be found abun- 
im the old sagas of the north. 


Crusades gave a new spri 
the midst of 
elder heroic 


tl 
But 
to the fancy, and, in 





-knowledge, 


EDew 


ry was the true copy and constant 


companion of the chivalrous life, an@ 
is therefore its best commentary and 
image.* The ambitious spirit of the 
Burghers, whose wealth and imports 
ance were every day increasing, took 
se delight, on the other hand, ig 

more substantial monuments of 
architecture. Rival cities were cons 
tinually endeavouring to surpass eaclf 
other in the splendour of their edifices; 
and many of these erections are stil} 
remaining, to excite our astonishment 
and our admiration. 

This art was developed the next 
after that of poetry, and its most flous 
rishing period was in this age. In the 
elder Carlovingian period, and ute 
der the Saxon emperors, the close cons 
nexion between the empire and Con- 
stantinople, introduced into Germany, 
as well as into Italy, some imitation of 
the later style of Greek architecture. 
But at this period there came into 
Germany, still more distinctly and 
splendidly into the Netherlands and 
England, that fashion of architecture 
which we know by the name of 
Gothic. That this.also was of Oriens 
tal origin has often been asserted, but 
there are many remains of Saracen 
architecture in Spain 9nd Portugal, 
whose ap ce and character leave 
that idea entirely without support, 
This style of architecture, chiefly dis 
played in ecclesiastical buildings, = 
propriated to its own purposes 
painting of the. day, such as it was, 
and consecrated it also to the ornas 
ment of churches. ‘The effect of the 
allegorical paintings usual in the 
Greek churches, seems to have ‘been 
as powerful, at one period, upon our 
painters, as that of the splendid 
churches of Constantinople was on 
our architects. In the oldest .remains 
of the art, the painting of Byzantines, 
Netherlanders, and Italians, is seen to 


have been essentially the same. Ata - 


time somewhat later, both in respect 
to painting and architecture, the na- 


tions of the West were more original) 


and therefore more su ul. 

The true acquisition for ver the 
Europeans were indebted to the Arabs, 
lay in the department of science and 
‘and even this was restrict+ 
ed to a very little of chemistry, medi- 





© ‘This ailbject may be seen more z 


discussed in * Schlegel’s Lectures on he 


History of Literatare,” vol. i. § 8 





with which they were regarded, pre- 
vented the gaining any considerable 
advantage from the example of their 
cultivation. 

The whole of this epoch, in which 
Christians and Mahometans were 
brought so closely into contact, when 
the East and West were, after a sepa- 
ration of many centuries, once more 

imated to each other, cannot 
but fix the attention of the observer 
upon that remarkable man whose spirit 
has been for these twelve hundred 


awake in every mind all that admira- 
tion which the union of heroic power 
with enthusiasm, both directed to one 
end, by the energy of an overmaster- 
ing spirit, is ever calculated to pro- 
duce. The firmness of that unalter- 
able faith which this man, with all 
the appearance of simplicity, and with- 
out having recourse, as it would seem, 
to any of the usual tricks of religious 
mpostors, found means to establish in 
the bosom of his followers, must ever 
be regarded as one of the most singu- 
lar and inexplicable phenomena in the 
whole history of the world. The peo- 
ple which was his instrument, and 
which, through his means, became in 
the sequel one of the most powerful 
in the earth, lived, before the time of 
Mahomet, in the Patriarchal division 
of tribes, but _ — by the com- 
mon possession of a fine language, and 
a body of warlike and amatory poetry. 
They were not altogether unacquaint- 
ed with the old traditions of Sacred 
antiquity ; they derived, at least, from 
the indistinct recollection of them, a 
certain loftiness of conception ; and, 
compared even with the most celebrat- 
ed of nations, they were still entitled 
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to be considered as a high-minded and 
noble people. With the fresh impetus 
which rE rma from the ministra- 
tions of omet, the Arabs, in a 
short space of time, extended their 
power over the finest countries of the 
world—from the rich islands of India 
to Portugal, and from Caucasus to the 
yet unexplored of Africa. ‘The 
doctrine of their Prophet, founded on 
the t. and sublimest ideas of the 
stacing ys ateligile.mgster 
standing by no igible myster- 
ies—inculeating, beyond all other vir- 
tues, the exercise of valour and hero- 
ism, and tempering these stern injunc- 
tions with many delightful and. em- 
blematic fancies,—how, it may well 
be asked, has it happened, ‘that this 
faith, so keenly adopted by many na- 
tions, should not have taken i 
with equal ease, of the w 
dangerous and destructive conflict, be- 
tween the Church and the State, which 
tore Christendom in sunder, found no 
ue in the empire of Mahomet, where 
th powers were for ever blended to~ 
gether in irresistible union. The faith 
of Mahomet itself may also be looked 
upon as more adapted for the nature of 
man, since, throughout Asia and Afri- 
ca, its a have all along been not 
nominally, but really obeyed; while 
in Christendom, the life and manners 
not only of individuals, but of whole 
ages, have so often appeared to be 
exactly the reverse of what they should 
have been according to the system of 
Christ ; where, in one word, the ideal 
excellence, held up by the faith, has 
always been looked upon as something 
unattainable even by its most fervent 
disciples.—Such are the grounds — 
which a tame and common-place phi- 
losophy has uently assigned to 
Mahometanism superiority over 
Christianity, and it.was natural that 
it should make such use of such argue 
ments. But the history of the world-, 
teaches a conclusion very different 
from that adopted by these superficial 
philosophers ; it has long since deter- 
mined the question, whether the 
faith of Christianity, or that of Ma- 
homet, be the better fitted to promote 
the cultivation and excellence of the 
human mind? The spirit of pride and 
haughtiness which breathes in the 
pages of the Koran, and which pre- 
ecttacee GRINS 8 evant fo SNe gEs- 
tleness and love found in those of the 
Bible, ‘might seem at first sight to be 
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mind. ‘The-effects of all ‘this wep: 
of first, and most distinctly, made mania 


the sure harbinger of 

it formed, ae See 

the Mahometan sway, the lurking ele- 

ment of its destruction. ‘Satisfied with 
‘pos h and more 


3 but 


integrity. 
temptation, and had 
the noble-minded Arabs become Chris- 


with the fury of combatants, or the 
coldness of strangers, instead of filling 
‘the world: with blood and rancour, 
had long ago been united in the bonds 
spitit of 

the union of 
in his 


of twothierliood. The 

the False Prophet; an 
spiritual and temporal 
empite, paved the way for the miost 


oe Al all $s a one under 
which every vestige not of exter- 
nal freedom, but even of last re- 
source of men—the li of the mind 
wr been utterly eradicated and eras- 


An acquaintance with the nature 
and consequences of a faith so differ- 
ent from their own, was calculated to 
produce, upon the thinking men of 
Europe, a much more stri effect 
than a few inaccurate translations 
from Aristotle. i 
contempt of religion of which the em- 
peror Frederick II. has been aecused, 
may ‘easily be accourited. for er 
circumstances of the times. ith 
those scraps of chemical, , and 
astronomical science, which the Eu- 
ropeans received from the Arabs, they 
received also much that was fitted to 


them in all the superstitions 
strology alchemy, atid magic. The 
the hidden doctrines of the 


fest in the department of’ phi 
saws ee the 12th ienoniens 
years after the first C 

the first of modern attempts to 
the system of Christianity, and. alk 
constitutions of Church and State to 
which it has given rise, was made 
Arnold of Brescia. The faté of this 
man has been such as that which has 
fallen to the share of all ill-timed and 
unfortunate revolutionizers. Yet purity 
“* intention should - be demied to 

im ; nor should it be forgotten of 
all thé enemies of the Church, peo 
grounded their hostility on views of 
philosophy so deep, and at the same 
time so noble, as his. He was suc 
ceeded by A ae . a who, with. 
out so 0 eclaring their purpose, 
occupi hisueelves in disseminating 
dangerous and destructive doctrines.in 
regard to matters of religion. The 
first who opposed himself to the streain 
of infidelity, with the vigour ofa 
Christian philosopher, was a German, 
Albertus Magnus was one of thore 
eminent spirits which the world so 


body the power, the learning, and the 
isdom of ages. He was the Aristotle 
of his time.—We should err very 
widely in. refusing to pine 
place in the history of the world. 
Even among the Greeks and Romans, 
where philosophy and common life 
were so much at variance, its influence 
was great. Nay, it isin that very 
feud and opposition between speculi 
tive intellect, on the one hand, and 
the state and the popular belief om the 
other, that we must seek for the» true 
ground of the destruction of all the 
Ancient States. In modern history, 
from the time of the middle ages down- 
wards, philosophy—extended so wide- 
ly as to become alnidet the synonym of 
common opinion—has even more mani- 
fested her power. Separated al 
she be, from tlie world, the wor 
must al regard her either as its 
d, or as its worst enemy. 
Like every other revolution, 
that introduced by the Crusades bad 
the effect of destroying many of the 


old bands of society. It ed the ~ 
y open | 


the way for freedom ; but, 
occasion was offered, it opened the 
way for anarchy also. The 
ous conflict between the Church and 
the Empire which devastated Italy and 
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rarely Pp uces—one of those who im- 


tt ae ee Se ee eee ee 


lively and 
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German ing the thirteenth cen- 
tury, = ly towards the close, 
arose naturally from the relation 
which these powers held to each o- 
ther; but thbugh it was not caused, 
its operations were much facilitated 
and accelerated by means of the Cru- 
sades, The lh absence of the last 
of the t and powerful emperors, 
Frederick IT., from Germany, laid the 
foundation for confusion and anarchy 
in that ae This anatchy was at 
its summit of violence, when, after 
the house of Hohenstaufen, for a 
hundred years the most powerful in 
Europe, had expired on the scaffold of 
its last representative—amidst a suc- 
cession of doubtful, powerless, and 
absurd elections, Germany and Eu- 
rope could scarcely be aware whether 
they had or had not an emperor. It 
was now that the verse of an older 
poet, on occasion of the death of an 
emperor, could be employed almost 
without hyperbole. 

“ Tristis et Europa, Decapitata gemit.” 

If we may compare the t powers 
of the cath with the seh. gr tte 
of nature, we may say, that at this 
time the heaven was for ever dark, 
and that neither emperor nor pope, 
neither the sun nor the moon, emitted 
any of these rays which used to guide, 
and cheer, and animate, the world. 
The only power which remained en- 
tire, was that of chivalry. A simple 
ram drew to himself the eyes of the 
Ww Great in fortune and in val- 
our, great in the possession of every 
noble and every warlike virtue,—but 
blessed with an understanding at once 
strong and comprehensive, Rudolph of 
Habsburg derived his truest greatness 
from his rectitude. 
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POEMS AND PLAYS BY THE DUCHESS 
OF NEWCASTLE. 


‘* Writing is very prompt 
With (or without) matter in the head and 


heart.” SHAKSPEARE,. 


Ir has been well observed by Walter 
Scott, in a preface to some specimens 
of old poetry in the Edinburgh An- 
nual Register for 1810, that “ the 
mere attribute of antiquity is of itself 
Sufficient to interest the fancy, by the 
, erful train of associa- 
tions which it awakens. “The obscure 
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very 
etected only by keen research, may 
portion of that spei¢ which has buoy. 
portion o t spirit w! - 
ed up the oa of distinguished 
contemporaries during the course of 
See lames Ok tiasiysaumeee aspeeaiee 

e time, acquire an interest 
which they did not possess in the eyes 
of his own generation.” 

This remark (which, though not 
new in itself, has derived great addi- 
tional value from the beautiful illus- 
trations which Mr Scott has a 
together in the preface alluded to) has 
by no means been verified or — 
ed by the conduct of modern bi 
graphers towards the thirteen’ folio 
volumes — Duchess of Newcastle. 
Pope, in the ‘ Dunciad,” ivi 
a prdearsticon place in the They et 
his hero to her productions, 


“© Where stamp’d with arms, Newcastle 
shone complete,” 


was among the first to set the example 
of turning her Grace into ridicule. 
But this was excusable on his part, 
for neither Pope, nor any one else in 
those days, was a bibliographer, in the 
modern acceptation of the term. Even 
“ Caxtons” and “ Wynkyn de 
Wordes,” were perhaps then sold for 
snuff-paper. Nor could her Grace’s 
productions, at that time, have their 
present attractions of rarity as a re- 
commendation, though there were se~ 
veral of them that her biographer, 
George Ballard, about the same period, 
had never seen. 

Lord Orford afterwards, in his usual 
manner, for the sake of exciting a 
smile on the vacant countenances of 
some of his own noble readers, epi- 
tomized the lives of the Duke and 
Duchess in such manner as to render 
them utterly ridiculous. The only 
modern authors after Ballard, that 
have said a few words in favour of her 
Grace (at least we do not at this mo~ 
ment recollect ‘any others), are Sir 
Egerton Br , Mr Parke (in ‘his 
new edition of Lord) Orford), and ‘Mr 
D'Israeli. 

It is odd enough, however, that, 
with the exception of Sir E. Brydges, 
all her commientators ‘seem to ‘have 
paid much more attention to “her 
Grace's prose than to her poetical writ- 
ings ; whireas ef ohumien, entitled, 
** Nature's pi er ae 
cies pencil té the life,” printed 1656, 
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and “ Poems and Phancies,” 1662,* 
ure ‘not only among the most rare, but 
in all ity the most curious of 
her published compositions; and it 
may therefore be wondered at, that a 
reprint of some of these volumes has 
not yet appeared. Of her earliest 
work, the “ World's Olio,” we are 
not told by Mr Parke or Lord Orford 
any thing whatever but the name, 
not even whether it is in verse or in 
prose. In Longman and Company’s 
for 1817, occurs a fine cop 
of the “ Poems and Phancies,” wi 
a collection of rare prints of the au- 
thoress and her husband. This would 
raat have supplied a good article 
the “ Censura” or “ Bibliogra- 
pher ;” but it is to be feared that such 
volumes do not excite so much inter- 
est now, as in the “ year of the Rox- 
burghe auction.” 

It should be observed, however, 
that in addition to a reprint of “ Se- 
a Poems” b thous the — 

«five copies only), e press 
Toe P rang. editor (Sir E. 
Brydges) also reprinted ‘‘ Auto- 
biography of Margaret Cavendish,” 

y the most interesting of all 

Grace’s prose compositions, but of 

which we believe no copies have ever 
reached our Northern capital. 

Of the thirteen obscure folios of our 
authoress, a few are of comparatively 

t occurrence. These are, 

1. The Live of the Duke, 1667. 

2. Philosophical Opinions, 1663. 

3. Sociable Letters, 1664. 

4. Miscellaneous Plays, 1662. 

Of these four, beyond a doubt, the 
plays are the most valuable ; and, by 
a little sacrifice of time and attention, 
might be mace to afford some curious 
selected extracts. The “ Philosophy” 
has no other merit, but that, like all 
her other books, it arose from the un- 

ions of her own brain ; 


assisted 

pecs Bae attribute of dulness and 
i iveness in common with many 
other metaphysical works, without 
their learning or authority. 

Our neglected heroine, however des- 
titute of taste and judgment, certainly 
cannot be denied the praise of indus- 
try and application, and was by no 
means deficient in the creative faculty 
of imagination, . 


_ "OF the “ Poems’? we judge by 





short 


specimens merely, havi five of her 
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«+ For my part,” she observes, * 
to sit at home and write, or walk. in 
chamber and contemplate. But I hold 
necessary sometimes to come abroad, 
cause I find that several objects do bri 
new materials for my thoughts and 
to build upon. Yet I must say this in be. 
half of my thoughts, that I never found 
them idle; for if the senses bring no work 
in, they will work of themselves, like the 
silkworms that spin out of their own bowels.” 

In another place she observes, 

** I am lazy and inactive to any other 
em ents, and had rather sit still and 
do nothing, than have my thoughts obstruct. 
ed or disturbed, from their usual contem. 
plations, with noise or company, or any 
other action or employment but writing; 
for writing is as pencilling thoughts ; I 
take as much delight as painters who draw 
men and other creatures.”—Plays, 166%; 
p- 681. 

It is well known to literary men, 
that such a fondness for scribbling is 
an acquired rather than a natural 
taste. It is an accomplishment, how. 
ever, that in some cases proves of in- 
finite importance, and which Roussear 
found it almost impossible to obtain, 
After all, he has affirmed that his 
thoughts and his pen uever could be 
brought to flow well together. Had 
Rousseau the Duchess’s ra- 
pidity of fingers, and the latter his 
aversion tea writing desk, the philo- 
sopher might have learned his reputa- 
tion more easily, and the lady would 
have escaped that ridicule which has 
hitherto attended her. 

The Duke of Newcastle seems to 
have been one of those who applauded 
his noble consort’s prose works more 
than her poetry, and thus perhaps mis- 
led her from the paths for which her 
genius was most adapted. 

** This lady’s philosophy,” he observes, 
** is excellent, and will be thought so here- 
after. As to the book of her philosophical 
opinions, if you will lay bye a little bee 
against writers, you will like it, and the best 
of any thing she hath writ; therefore read 
it once or twice, not with malice to find a 
little fault, but with judgment to like what 
is good.”".—Vide Parke’s Roy. and Noble 
Authors, 111. 188. 


Indeed, one half at least of the no 
ble authoress’s faults and follies may 
perhaps be ascribed to the injudicious 
criticisms of her husband, who, not- 
withstanding all that has been said in 
his favour by some historians, certain- 
ly was no conjurer. But .the ‘most 

yourable point of view in which her 
Grace’s literary labours haye hitherto , 
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been ree is that sbidhshee been 
taken ir Egerton es. 

« She was,” he obec pe faithfyl 
endearing ion that virtuo 
pr Pass he Duke's) subsequent trouble 
exiles ; which she contributed to soothe 


y in his literary pursuits, and to 
by the numerous i of her 
own fertile fancy. It is , from her pre- 


faces, that the major part of her multiplied 
Suis gus composed Eating this gloomy pe: 
riod of sorrow, privation, and danger.” 

This is a remark which had appa- 
rently escaped Ballard, who seems to 
think that her Grace composed most 
of her works after the restoration of 
King G les, and the return of the 
loyal exiles to. England. The contrary, 
however, is proved by the commence- 
ment of her postscript to the “ Plays,” 
1662, page 181. 

But, above all, we are.disposed to 
think that the voluminous works of 
our authoress will now be looked upon 
with most satisfaction (or patience) by 
that reader who r s them (in the 
words of Mr Coleridge) asa “ psyco- 
logical curiosity.” Her Grace has of 
herself somewhere made this remark- 
able declaration, “I atways TOOK 
DELIGHT IN sincuLagity!” On this 
panciple, therefore, we find in all 

ions reiterated assurances 

(which indeed some might consider 
spersvons) that she was utterly and 
ol ily destitute of book-learning ; 
and that = Whig principles, in mat- 
ters of literature at » were SO Vi0- 
lent, that she absolutely renounced 
and contemned all rules, laws, and au- 
thorities, whatever. We » there- 
fore, that works, com on such 
foundation, should be looked upon as 
a psycological curiosity ; for let any 
authoress, however highly endowed 
by nature, set.out and proceed with a 
passion for singularity—a renunciation 
of common sense and all established 
rules—a detestation and voluntary ig- 
norance of books,—let an. authoress, 
we say, be thus guided and actuated, 
and, moreover, resolve at the same 
time to write perpetually, and to print 
all that she writes, it surely may at 
least be expected that her compositions 
will be metaphysically curious and 
novel at least ; while that.there should 
be a plentiful harvest of absurdity and 
extravagance, must be owing as much 
_ to:this peculiar epatery 68 to natural 
imbecilities of character,in the said 


bi a took delight in singulari- 
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ty, even in accoutrements of dress,” 
pd tt 
when 8 e 

sopher, she ean oto piocend ‘wich 
an utter di of ‘every one who 


nothing but death can us to silence, 
for we often talk in our sleep.” 

And in another place— 

“* I imagine all those who have redd my 
former books will say that I have writ 
enough, unless they were better. But, say 
what you will, it pleaseth me; and since 


my delights are harmless, I will satisfy my 
humour. 
For, had my braine as many fancies in’t 
To fill the world, I’d put them all in print. 
No matter whether they be well expresst ; 
My will is done—that pleases woman best.” 
In the strange collection of prefatory 
addresses to the miscellaneous plays 
already referred to, are many remark- 
able evidences of this turn of mind. 
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good hand, but understood neither ortho- 
graphy nor had any learning; I being then 
in banishment with your ip, and not 
» which 
hath been a disadvantage to m 
ye cg al ey 


learn 
rectify, and look more upon the sense 
than, the words.” - 

But to return to the volume of 
lays, from which we believe that no 
»xtracts have till now been reprinted. 
{t would appear that the numerous 

tory notices have been written 
chiefly for the sake of declaring her 
contempt for all the rules and prac- 
tices of preceding or contemporary 
dramatists. More especially, her Grace 
has objected to the commonly received 
opinion, that every character intro- 
duced should, less or more, assist in 
bringing about the final denouenient of 
the plot. This, no doubt, required 
some degree of submissive precaution 
and contrivance, and therefore it is an 
excellence utterly renounced by the 
Duchess. 

** I do not,” she exclaims, ‘* perceive 
any reason why that the several persons pre- 
sented should be all of an acquaintance, or 
that there is a necessity to have them all of 
one fraternity, or to have a relation to each 
other, or linked in alliance as one family ; 
when as playes are to present the general 
follies, vices, vanities, humours, di i- 
tions, passions, affections, fashions, cus- 
toms, manners, and practices, of the whole 
world of mankind, as in several persons ; 
also particular follies, vanities, vices, hu- 
mours, passions, affections, fashions, for- 
tunes, customs, and the like, in particular 
persons; also the sympathy and antipathy 
of dispositions, humours, passions, customs, 
and ions, of several persons ;, also the 
particular virtues and graces in several per- 
sons, and several virtues and in par- 
ticular persons ; and all these varieties to be 
drawn at the latter end into one piece, as 
into one company, which, in my opinion, 
shews neither usual, probable, nor natural.” 

Whatever were the strange fancies 
that our heroine conceived or adopted, 
my Lord Duke seems always pi to 
welcome and encourage them all. Ac- 
cordingly, we have a complimentary 
copy of verses, by this nobleman, pre- 
fixed to the plays, and beginning, 

* Terence’ and Plautus’ wit we now do 


i 


scorn, 
Their comic socks worn out, in pieces torn ; 
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Only their of wit remain as ; 
Fes polaunstsubiaien, to teach schocibepeail 
And concluding, ' 

** So we are all your subjects in each play, 
Unwilling, willingly still to obey ; 
Nor ee a thought but what you make or 


w 
Us by the powér of your wit’s great law; 
Thus Empéress in soveraign pow’r yours sits, 
Over the wise, and tames poetic wits. 
W. N.” 
Then follews a long poetical intro. 
duction, of her Grace's own composi« 
tion, of which the concluding lines are 
strongly characteristic. , 
« All the materials in my head did grow, 
All is my own, and nothing do I owe; 
But all that I desire, when as I dye, 
My memory in my own works may lye: 
And when asothers build them marble tombs 
(To inurn their dust) and fretted vaulted 


rooms, 
I care not where my dust or bones remain, 
So my works live, the labour of my braine, 
I covet not a stately cut carv’d tomb, 
But that my works in Fame’s house may 
have room : 

Thus I my poor built cottage am content,” 
When that I dye may be my monument.” 
We are then made acquainted 

degrees, in the course of a ‘large folio; 
containing no less than nineteen plays 
with a numberless multitude of wore 
shipful personages, some of whom, if 
it were only (as Falstaff says) for the 
sake of a “‘ commodity of good names,” 
may deserve an introduction to our 
readers. 
The Lord Singularity and Lady Perfection 
Sir Humphry Bolde Lady Bashful 
Sir Timothy Compliment Mrs Acquaintance 
Sir Roger Exception Mrs Reformer 


Sir Serious Dumbe Lady Ignorance 
Lord De L’Amour Lady Innocence 
Sir Effeminate Lovely Lady Amorous 
Roger Trusty Doll Subtility 
Captain Whiffell Nan Lightheel 
Doctor Comfort Joan Cry-out 
Captain Ruffell Doll Pacify 


It was of course to be expected that 
such personages would act and speak 
according to their several eharacters 
and attributes; and accordingly we 
find, that although the Duchess proved 
irreproachably chaste and correct im 
her own deportment, yet the Muses 
have led her into society whose mat« 
ners and conversation certainly, im 
modern times, appear not a_ little 
alarming and repulsive. Yet,. after 
all, her Grace must be allowed, in this 
respect, to keep at an infinite distance 

“from our old fiend Aphra Behn ; who 
absolutely dwells upon and luxuriat: 
in such passages of her very lively ro 
ingenious plays, as, if read in @ 
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dern blue stocking circle, -would be 
to throw the whole conclave into 
consternation. ‘The Duchess, on such 
occasions, to say the truth, is disgust- 
ing and absurd rather than immoral ; 
yet nevertheless, in the farrago which 
this volume affords, the characters of 
Lady Sanspareile, Lady Contempla- 
tion, Lady Belle Esprit, and many 
others, rd es that, without 
any stretch of indulgence, might 
be allowed considerable praise. It 
should not be forgotten, that Virgil 
ighted in conning over the despised 
and obsolete volumes of Ennius ; and 
from the folio before us a desultory 
selection might be made, that would 
cut a very respectable figure, when 
associated with some of the heavy and 
ill-chosen reprints with which our 
shelves have groaned within the last 
five or six years. Moreover, we find, 
as before, that whatever the Duchess 
wrote, the Duke sanctioned and com- 
mended. ‘The most obscene and dis- 
gusting plays in the volume have 
“ songs and sonnets,” and even whole 
scenes, ascribed to his Lordship. We 
know not, therefore, how to censure 
ings in this respect ; since 
the same love of domestic tranquillity 
and anne - her husban eae 
tected her from sharing in the li- 
ee immoralities of the age, led 
her implicitly to be -governed by his 
opinions, however erroneous. 

We cannot omit, by the bye, one 
more passage at the conclusion of the 
postscript to these extraordinary di- 
vertisements, in confirmation of what 
has been said as to her contempt of 
book-learning. 

“ As French cooks are accounted the best 
for corporal meats, so the Greeks and Latins 
for poetical meats; but I am neither a 
Greek nor a Latin cook ; I cannot dress or 
cook after their fashions or phancies; I never 
was bound 2 Mg to learning ; I am as 
ignorant of their arts and meats as of their 
persons and nations. I am like a plain, 
cleanly English cook-maid, that dresses 
meat rather wholesomely than luxuriously, 
& Toast capon without lard, a shoulder of 
mutton with a sauce of and olives, a 
gone boiled beef and tumips, and, for a 

a e-tart or a pear-pye.” 
> ie. plain appl pear-py 

It must be owned, that amid such a 
variety as this folio affords, all, as far 
48 we have ascertained, pretty much 
on a 

cult to. fix in preference on any 
Particular play (or dish, according to 
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the Duchess’s metaphor) for a regular 
analysis. - We aig promised, 
however, by an Oxford correspondent, 
some remarks on her Grace’s poetical 
works, which perhaps we may at some 
future period find room to insert ; also, 
some POR iis) yy of (what 
are supposed to published phi 
tapkieel chassis (in verse), alluded 
to in Ballard’s Memoir ; which inti- 
mation gave rise to the present article. 
We now conclude. by observing, 
that, with all this lady’s literary pecu« 
liarities, she seems to have been, in 
the arrangement of the Duke's - 
niary embarrassments; (if, AB yy 
Iricism is allowable), a much. better 
man of business than himself. Some~« 
where her Grace observes, “‘ I cannot 
say that I think my time ever tedious, 
when I am alone; so I be neer my 
lord, and know that he is well.” She 
was a lover of solitude, therefore ; yet 
she never addicted herself to drinking 
canary, or taking snuff, or smoking to= 
bacco Da as far ay know, way he. 
personal beauty, which (as a 
the portrait in Parkes edition was 
Mist Page w 3 nor became careless 
of her dress, her domestic economy, 
the welfare of her connexions, or 
conduct of her worldly affairs. 

S. K. C, 


—_—— 


REMARKS ON TRAINING, 


Introductory Letter. 

I assure you, Mr Editor, I am a 
correspondent of a very different kid- 
ney from those who commonly write 
either in your Magazine or in any 
other. I detest all poetry, and know 
nothing, and care less, about litera- 
ture and the fine arts. Pugilism is 
the art in which I excel; and though 
I say it that shouldn’t say it, I believe 
I am allowed to be as neat a miller, 
and to have as much pluck and bottom, 
as any man of my weight that ever 
entered a ring. As I seldom read any 
thing but Boxiana or the Sunday news- 

per, it is'ten to one I should never 
a heard either of you or your 
Magazine, had not my sister (who has 
a rare nose for smelling out scandal) 
lately brought home a whole set of it 
in her muff, declaring ig was the most 
charmingly pungent publication of the 
day. . I have since oecasionally conned 
an article or two over a glass of punch, 





$14 
apa can’t but say I thought some of 


fet clever, especially the letters 
of" y Tickler. Hovered: be 
eae judge of these thitigs myself, 
13 rather speak of the effects they 


Pape ted raed whi is quite a 
stocking, I assure you, and means 
to'send you something very soon. I 
ép with the Magazine open i 
; and on examining, I found she 
had got about half-way through a 
damn'd — FF vere J article upon 
William Wordsworth, a person of 
whom I neyer heard, as he is neither 
known at the Fives Court or the One 
Tun. She likewise yawned very much 
on reading Baron Lauerwinkel and 
Gosschen’s Diary; but made ample 
amends for this in the pleasure she 
} on coming to Ensign Odo- 
and the Mad Banker of Amster- 
im. These tickled her faricy ex- 
tremely, and she declared, while your 
Work could boast such a rare union of 
pig | refinement, it gas rotted 
nt patronage. On the e, 
My Editor, I am inelined to think 
better of you than of your brethren, 
ahd I have accordingly on a 
friend of mine (a parson of the fancy 
to send you a paper on Training, whic 
I found him t’other day just on the 
int of sending off to the Sporting 
Magazine. Notwithstanding his cloth, 
I assure you he is a bit of the best 
stuff I know, and, with respect to beat- 
ing, a complete glutton. If any of 
your Scotch parsons have a mind for 
& set-to, you may tell them you know 
one will give them a bell for a 
trifle. So no more at present, from 
your friend, 
A Bit or a Bruiser. 


Tue art of training, although till late- 
ly very imperfectly understood, is one 
of ancient Me ws and very general dif- 
fusion. Its elements may be discover- 
ed among every people, however rude 
ahd barbarous, who are led either by 
hécessity or choice to undergo long 
atid ‘Violent exertion. ‘That certain 
circumstatices have a tendency to in- 

é, arid others to enféeble the 
hi frarié, is drie of those conclu- 
sions to which We are led rather by 
instinctive perception thah any prgcess 
Of feason. Were two savages to run 
a rdce, we may safely ‘conclude that 
heither of them w coine to the 
ground with a bellyfull of water, or a 
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stomach loaded with meat. I say We 
may safely conclude this, becausé theif 
éxperience must have taught theiii; 
that in a state of repletion their bodieg 
were less capable of exertion, tha ‘a 
other times when their bowels Wwerg 
less encumbered with extraneous niatd 
ter. Such, therefore, is the first st 
towards training ; and until cvitted 
tion has ‘considerably advanced, it % 
in fact the only step to be expected; 
The savage has but little choice @ 
food, and the hunter must be contenta 
ed to feed on buffalo or wild boar; 
just as often as he is lucky enough ‘to 
get either boar or buffalo to éat.' At 
ength, however, the star of mediciné 
begins to dawn in his horizon, and 
the effects of different habits and 
kinds of food, on the human body; 
are in some degree ascertained 
experiment and observation. ‘Traiha 
ing, therefore, has now made considers 
ress; and in this state @ 


a 
things, the mode of life and diet, “oft 


person who has any laborious wnderé 


taking to perform, will naturally be 
of that kind which, according ‘to the 
ideas of the times, is held £0 Be tit 
invigorating arid nutritious. ‘This ih 
fact, in any country, is the whole pro- 
cess of training, which is eget 
art of endowing any animal all 
the strength and activity which, from 
their physical formation, it is possible 
for them to attain. To the perfection 
of this art, however, many ‘sciefices 
must progr ey ; and its ere 
can on e place in pro 
the pr: Br oe the Reid frame, 
and the effects produced on it by the 
various substances of the and 
vegetable worlds, have been cortettly 
ascertained. Of the mode ‘of ‘training 
— by the Greeks we ‘know a 
y nothing. Yet it caniiot 
doubted, that a course of prigch & 
cipline was undergone by the candi 
dates for distinction at the Pythian 
and Olympic Ganies. The astottish- 
ing feats of muscular activity ‘and 
strength, which have been ‘handed 
down to us on recofd, may have owed 
mich ‘to the physical formatidn ‘of 
individuals ; but something ‘must stil 
be.attributed to the art of the Restau- 
rateur. The state of ignorance, fhere- 
fore, on this subject, under which we 
labour, is much to be lamented. It 
thay be adrhitted that, from the trait- 
ing of an individual like the celetrit- 
ed Milo, who first knocked ‘an & 
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down; and then eat him for his din- 
nef, no useful lesson could be derived ; 
pecattse thé measure both of his 
eth and = stomach is so remov- 

ed from thet of ordinary men as to set 
all imitation at defiance ; but it sure- 
ly, for instance, would be matter of 
curiosi hail Dr aheptet ba the 
invigorati men Ajax 
before Bia’ cobhast with Hector. vit 
Sioortaet: ac Bas pe si poo 
i t, wit e id pros- 
of the Grecian arm cheba 

on his success, he should have confin- 
éd himself to the usual camp-fare of 
Jean beef and a few miserable herbs. 
No! his courage must have been whet- 
ted by more noble fare, and regulated, 
as it Joulstless was, by the wisdom of 
Ulysses and the experience of Nestor, 
we cannot hesitate in believing it to 
have been of the most tonic and nu- 

tritious nature. 

“With regard to the measures of 
training in ~ among the —— 
our ignorance is not quite so profound. 
Pliny, in one of his letters, gives us 
some insight into their mode of pre- 
paration. The warm bath, probably 
with the view of inducing pira- 
tion, was considered y indis- 
megs ene ow “ip 
properly inculcated ; and a 
considerable portion of the patient's 
time was devoted to The gla- 
diators were accustomed to practise 
With the cestus in striking at the air, 
in order to exercise the arms; and 
their diet was uniformly confined to 
animal food, without any mixture o 
bles. Such are the chief heads 
if the information which has been 
handed down to us with regard to the 
ing of the Romans, and, general- 

ly ing, it appears to be tolerabl 
calculated to attain the ‘proposed end. 
At all events, training must vary with 


the climate and constitution of a peo- + 


ple ; and it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, for us who live in a differ- 
ent latitude, and so distant a period 
of the world, to decide what mode of 
discipline and diet would have been 
most proper for men under circum- 
stances so different from our own. In 


- later times, however, the most erro- 


neous and absurd ideas on this subject 
have been commonly. entertained. In 
this country, until lately, the training 
of individuals (if training it may be 
called) has been 

prej and whim, than by any use~ 
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ful or intelligible rule. In this res- 
pect, it is curious to review the erréts 
into which even men ‘of education and 
talents have fallen, by trusting ‘to 
their own vague ce and sagas 
city. Ihave now before me a work 
of thé celebrated Doctor Cofinbrosche, 
4 German divine, who became a deni- 
zen of this country in the reign ‘of 
Charles II., in whom this error is 
culiarly exemplified. He was distin« 
guished alike by his performances as 2 
ian and a divine, and is thus 
justly compliniented by the immortal 
Dryden, who exclaims, 
‘* How few like Cofinbrosche are found, 
For head and heels alike renowned !”” 


Of his divinity it were out of place 
here to speak ; and I shall therefore 
only beg leave to say, that his treatise 
« De Matula Chi ram,” ahd his 
controversial tracts in refutation of the 
hetérodox doctrines of the well-known 
Doctor Dambrod,* ate ‘works which 
well entitle him to the admiration of 
posterity. His pedestrian perform- 
ances are likewise truly wonderful. 
Before his arrival in England, he 
walked -five German miles in five 
successive , &@ performance even in 
the present day altogether unrivalled. 
He is likewise recorded to have walked 
from Leatherhead to Birmingham in 
one day, from Wapping to Portsmouth 

beating the mail) in another, and in 
ree days he went from London to 
York! I think it will amuse my read- 
er to learn the extraordinary training 


f submitted to by this philosophical pe- 


ripatetic. The following is his own 
account, given in a letter to Doctor 
Clutterbuck, and published in the cor-— 
respondence ah that —— man. 
9 en 1 e’ preparation for tra- 
vel, under the blessinge of God, I doe 
in the entity f yours the morn- 
inge, at four e clock, a serving- 
ame doth enter my chamber, bringing 
me a cup containing ‘half one quart of 
pig’s urine, which I doe drink, re 
turning thanks to God for all his mer- 
cys. It is a drink which I-doe much 





* On this gentleman we find the follow- 
ing epigram the pen of the classical 
Cowley — Wik 

On Doctor Murdoche Dambrod. 

In holy writ we find it given, 

That narrow is the way to heaven ; 

Murdoche confirms the word of God, 

And shews the way to hell Dambrod ? 
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recommend to you, having always 
found it grateful to the stomach. At 
breakfaste I doe commonly eat 12 
goose’s eggs, dressed in whale’s oile, 
Ww. I experience much good 
effects. For dinner I doe chiefly pre- 
fere a roasted cat, whereof the hair has 
been first . urned by the fire. If it be 
stuffed with salted herryngs, which 
are a good and pleasant fish, it will be 
better. Cows’ tripes with cabbage 
is likewise a dish which I much esteem 
at such times. I drink each day two 
or three goblets of cordial spirit, 
whereof I prefer gin, as being of a di- 
uretic nature, and salutiferous to the 
kydneys. My supper consisteth usually 
of a mess of pottage, made with the 
fat of pork, and the whale’s oile afore- 
said ; after which I doe drink another 
cup of pig’s urine, which helpeth di- 
genion, and maketh me to sleep 
sow _— 


It were needless to offer any remark 
on the inefficacious nature of the sin- 
gular and disgusting diet detailed in 

above extract. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that the absurdity of the Doc- 
tor’s tion must greatly enhance 
the wo ef his performances. For 
the individual who could accomplish 
such extraordinary tasks with a sto- 
mach loaded with roast cats, pottage, 
and whale’s oil, was surely capable of 
much greater things, had his regimen 
been subjected to more judicious re- 
gulations. It may be considered sur- 
prising, that a man of Doctor Cofin- 
brosche’s sagacity should have been 
betrayed into errors so contradictory 
to the common sense and experience 
of mankind. Yet the phenomenon is 
easily explained, for the absurdity is 
a common one. The Doctor was a 
foul feeder, and allowed himself to be- 
lieve, that those extieles of be which 
were most agreeable to hi te, were 
likewise best suited to his stomach. 
By this supposition we may at least 
account for Doctor Cofinbrosche’s mis- 
take, but it can afford no excuse either 
for his taste or his palenent 

I have likewise found that there are 
certain national prejudices which ope- 
rate in general very strongly on the 
trainer. An Tieiidinen imagines he 
can derive strength only from beef and 
beer, an Irishman has strange notion’ 
of the efficacy of whiskey in such cases, 
and the Scotchman thinks he has dis- 
covered an universal panacea in blood- 
puddings and kail-brose. In training, 
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CDee, . 
however, all prejudices must be. digs 
carded ; and that man only can expect 
to attain success either as a pugilist op 
a pedestrian, who is prepared rigidly 
to follow the advice and directions, of 
those under whose guidance he shall 
be placed. 
Before proceeding further I think it 
proper to state, that it is the training of 
the human species only of which I am 
now to treat, and that the training of 
horses, cocks, and dogs, though it will 
probably form the subject of some fu. 
ture letters yet, does not at all enter 
into the object of the present one.— 
Much information on this subject has 
been collected, with his usual diligence, 
by Sir John Sinclair, in his work on 
Health and Longevity, a publication 
on the merits of which I shall express 
no opinion, as the paper on training ig 
the a part. of it which I have yet 
read, or, to say the truth, whichI 
have any intention of reading. Sir 
John was led to turn his attention to 
this matter from the conviction that 
the information which he had thus 
collected might be turned to more be- 
neficial p ses than those of the 
cock-pit or the ring. He is of opinion 
that good effects would result from 
training in all cases of debility and 
languor which have been brought on 
by too liberal an indulgence in stimu- 
lating food or sedentary habits. The 
gout, too, he thinks, would be com- 
pletely cured by it, and that most peo- 
ple, especially those of a sanguine and 
corpulent habit, would greatly im- 
prove their health, by annually going 
through a couple off months of s 
discipline as shall hereafter be describ- 
ed. In Sir John’s reasonings on this 
subject there is some truth, but much 
fallacy. The condition induced by a 
course of training, is a state of preter 
natural strength, and must necessarily 
by a state of preterna- 
tural debility. That man, indeed, must 
have had little experience in train- 
ing, who has not seen it frequently 
carried so far as to terminate, not in 
producing unusual vigour but unusual 
exhaustion. On thé whole, however, 
though the practice may not be so ge. 
nerally applicable as Sir John Sinc. 
supposes it, it may be admitted that 
there are many cases (especially those, 
of gout and corpulence) in which it 
would prove decidedly beneficial. ‘The 


only other publication on training of 
which I am aware, is that of Captain 
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. On this subject he certainly 
is well entitled to say ‘“ Haud inex- 

loquor,” having frequently ex- 
emplified his practice, not only in 
others but himself. The general me- 
rits of his plan are considerable, and 
my intention, in the present letter, is 
merely to suggest a few improvements, 
and to point out several trifling errors, 
into which Captain Barclay has fallen. 
I shall , therefore, to detail his 
mode of treatment, and shall accom- 
pany it with such observations as my 
own experience, and that of my friend 
Mr Pierce (a gentleman too well known 
as a trainer to require any peel! 
has led me to consider as applicable 
and proper to the subject. 

Captain Barclay first commences his 
training with a course of physic which 
consists of three doses. Glauber salts, 
are, in his opinion, to be preferred, 
and he directs that two ounces shall be 
taken at a time, with an interval of 
four days between each dose. All this 
is well ; yet, wl am of opinion, that at 
least one doze of the glauber might be 
advantageously commuted for a few 
smaller exhibitions of calomel, which 
would not only clear the bile from the 
stomach of the patient, but act as an 
alterative on his general system. The 


patient now commences his regular 
exercise, which is eager increased 


as he proceeds in training. Ifa 
pedestrian, he is directed to walk from 
twenty to twenty-five miles a-day ; 
and if he is one of the fancy, he must 
daily accustom himself to violent and 
continued exercise of the arms. He 
must rise at five in the morning, run 
half a mile up hill at the top of his 
speed, and then walk six or seven 
miles, coming in about seven to 
breakfast. ‘This, according to Cap- 
tain Barclay, should consist of beef- 
steaks or mutton chops under done, 
with stale bread and old beer. To all 
this there can be no objection, except 
with regard to old beer, for which I 
am convinced, wine and water suffi- 
ciently weak would afford an advanta- 
geous substitute. In training, the use 
of beer and ale is uniformly to be con- 
demned. They are of a narcotic na- 
ture, and produce a disinclination to 
exercise, and, from the acid they con- 
tain, are liable to produce indigestion. 
After breakfast he is directed to walk 
six miles at a moderate pace, and at 
twelve to lie down in for half an 
hour without his clothes. On getting 
up he must walk four miles and return 
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by four to dinner, which should also 
be beefsteaks or mutton chops, with 
bread and beer as at breakfast. Im- 
mediately after dinner he must re-~ 
sume his exercise, by running half a 
mile at the top of his speed, and walk- 
ing six miles at a moderate . To 
this part of Captain Barclay’s practice 
I have two objections to make. The 
first is, that from seven o'clock to four 
is much too long an interval of fasting, 
and cannot fail to be prejudicial. [I 
would certainly ibe a lunch in 
the forenoon, by way of taking the 
edge off the patient’s appetite. When 
Crib was in training at Captain Bar« 
clay’s in Scotland, I have been told he 
daily devoured about five pounds of 
beefsteaks for dinner! The bad ef- 
fects of such a quantity of solid food 
being thrown into the stomach at 
once may easily be conceived. My 
next objection is to the violent exer- 
cise which he directs to be taken im< 
mediately after dinner. This is plain- 
ly a violation of the order of nature, 
whose great rule is rest after repletion. 
Exercise on a full stomach not only 
impedes digestion but — the play 
of the lungs and diaphragm. Nor 
should the running which Captain 
Barclay prescribes take place either at 
the commencement or the conclusion 
of the exercise, but should invariably 
be preceded and followed by walking. 

When the course of training has 
thus proceeded for three or four weeks, 
Captain Barclay directs the pedestrian 
to take a four mile sweat. This is 
produced by running four miles en- 
veloped in'a profusion of flannel. On 
his return he is put to bed, and cov- 
ered with a feather-bed and a dozen 
pairs of blankets, where he must re- 
main about half an hour. Before get- 
ting into this pleasant situation, how- - 
ever, he must drink a pint of what is 
called the sweating liquor, which con< 
sists of one ounce of caraway seeds, 
half an ounce of coriander seeds, an 
ounce of liquorice root, and half an 
ounce of sugar candy, mixed with two 
bottles of cider, which must be boiled 
down to one half. In the efficacy of 
this liquor I have not much faith, and 
should be inclined to substitute a pint 
of white wine whey, with a little tar- 
tar emetic, or antimonial wine. The 
patient is then extricated from the bed 
and blankets, and rubbed dry with 
towels ; after which he sets out again 
on his travels, carefully wrapped up, 
however, to preserve him from the ef. 





of cold. At.the usual hour he 
-his dinner, which, on these occa- 
jons, must consist (though for what 
we know not) of a roast fowl. 
ing finished his bird, he again 
.with his usual exercise. 
we continued weekly, so 

er training must un- 
at least three or four of them. 
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tion. 
Such is the general outline of Capt. 
Barclay’s mode of training, which, on 
the whole, must be confessed to be ex- 


degree impaired. 

of the tepid bath, _e have no 
hesitation in deelaring, should inva- 
riably forma a inent feature in 
every system of training ; and that 
{aptain Barclay should have altogether 
omitted it, is not easily accounted for. 
I shall defer some other objections to 
his practice of training till my next 
letter, when I shall also beg leave to 
lay before you some improvements in 
this noble art, which have been sug- 
gested by Mr Pierce’s experience and 
may own., The science of pugilism 
likewise will engage my attention, and 
I trust (for on the subject of the ring 
I venture to speak with confidence) 
you will not find my observations al- 
together uninstructive. I can only 
say, if they shall succeed in infusing 
a love of pugilism into a single Edin- 
‘burgh. advocate, or Glasgow cotton- 
broker, I shall not consider them as 
having been written in vain. 


G. Maret. 
Maidenhead, Nov. 1st. 
‘ 5 
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CATALOGUE OF PICTURES AT AUGSe 
BURG. 
Ir is with great pleasure we lear 
from a correspondent, who is 
returned from abroad, that the rage 
for every thing French has consi 
ably subsided in various parts of 
continent, and that it is not impossible 
our ewn language may, in afew y 
supersede in popularity and gene 
usage, the dialect of our spright 
neighbours. But so short a peri 
has elapsed singe the downfal of Bong. 
parte, and the consequent check put to 
the universal dominion of the French, 
that it is not reasonable to expect to 
find much advance made towards s 
desirable a change. First efforts, how- 
ever laudable, are, as is well knowa, 
uniformly imperfect. We have beea 
led to make these observations, by the 
perusal of a curious production of the 
press, that has been transmitted, to ng 
om Augsburg. It appears that 
landlord of Die Drey Mauren, o 
** Three Moors,” one of the chief ho» 
tels of that imperial city, has united 
to the usual pursuits of an inn-keeper 
a taste for the fine arts, and that ina 
part of his large mansion, not requite 


ed for the accommodation of his 
he possesses a very extensive eal 


pictures, As the travellers who 
quent his house, at least those who 
have most money to spend in the pur- 
chase of these luxuries, are generally 
English, he has published a descrip- 
tion of his paintings in the of 
that nation, which, notwithstandiz 
its unpromising name of “‘ A Cata 
logue,” has afforded us much amuse- 
ment. If his pictures be all of them 
genuine, or to use one of his favourite 
expressions, ‘‘ of a singular verity,” 
his trade in chef d@uvres must be as 
profitable to him as that of the most 
famous traiteur of Paris, in Aors 
d’euvres, more peculiarly the objects 
of his savoury profession. 
We have been induced to copy @ 
few of the first articles in the Cata- 
logue of Mr Deuringer, chiefl = 
Society of Edinburgh, and the Shak- 
speare Club of Alloa, who may, pet- 
haps, enrich some of their reports 
with a few of the new expressions 
of mine host of Augsburg—expressions 
which only wait the sanction of these 
bodies to become as good Englis 
as most of the phraseology in 
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per-critiques on 
ints. We areextremely happy, too, in 
faving it in our power to make known 
to the Dilettanti, more especially, the 
existence of so congenial a spirit as the 
inn-keeper: In case they they 
should think of conferring on him a 
public mark of their veneration, we beg 
to inform them, that his birth-day is 
the 12th of January, a day celebrated 
at Augsburg by an annual dinner of 
theSociety of “ Augsburgischen kunst- 
liebbabern ober lustiger > per 
whose permanent Secretary this emi- 
nent A wrircemen has been for several 
years past. 

1. 8. lene in a cavern weeping over 

. before her the red-book, a 
crucifix a skull and The kgures above 
a of angels. e paint- 
Por ge poner landscape by 
Breugel vi ie. 

2, The inside of py ee g » the river 
Jordan runs trough the bottom and 
the batisme of our Lord is represented 
therein, by John B 

3. A dutch country by van der Velde. 

4. The Market- at Utrecht with a 
multitude before a jac-pud- 
ings Comedy, by Theodore Helmbre- 


5. Two ancient pictures by Holbein, nine 
as large as life, all portraits 
the Fuggers family, dated 1517. 
These pieces are finest preserves and 
Cronic says some of the perfectst works 

of Holbein in Germany. 


y 
6, A shoemakers-shop, very true, by John 
Hormans. 


7. A merry company, people dancing near 
a village, by Peter van Laar, esteem- 
ed of his exequisit works. 

8. Judas betraying Christ, and sizing him 
in the garden, by Alessandro Marche- 
sini. 


9. Antiquity by Cranach, an old fellow 
caressing a girl, very warm piece. 
10. Pee ne mel 
Fam by Peter Neefs. a 
7 repenting Magdalene in the grot 
full of a by Corneil Poelemburg. 
12. A fuddling-bout, beautyful small thing 
Rembrand. 
13. Valedietion of S. Peter and S. Paul, 
both in the hands of their jac-Kitches, 
Picture the figures the size of 
life, by Casper van Crayer. 
14 A hunting piece of great beauty by 
the dogs seem to be alife, 
the wild-fowls, a hair, toils, just as in 


nature, 
15. Cincinnatus at the plough receving from 
a committee of roman senatores the 
dignity of the 


uvernment, by Prof. Seidel 1798. 
16 The angel ee ae 
burial 


: by Dietricy. the Ladys on the 


Vou. IV, 


ictures and 
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17. Abraham knéeing before the allmachty 
who to him out of the clouds, 
grandly by Octave van Veen. 

18. Two marines, a sheepwrack and a sun 
sitting, both by Joseph Vernet. 

19. David playing on the and singing 
the praise of God, a many naked chil- 
dren vara arround him, above a 
concert in Paradise, performed by 8. 
Cecilia with various saints, virginities, 
&c. by Pietro de Candito. 

20. A lewdness by Hemskerk. 

21. The demission of Hagar, sweet littil bit 
by de Witt. 

22. A wolf devouring a ship, hardby a fox 
and a magpie, expresing a desire to 
partake of the meat, by Christopher 
Baudiz. 

23. Two picces of merry com and bur- 
lesk, the first acctaney pen Bmacte rissement 
of ar pyre on their manour; the 
second a show piece, representing the 
piazza san Marco at Venice, ry was 
= Se before time, with a number of 
sellers, buyers, and masques, by Car- 
letto Carliari 1594. , 

24. Queen Marie Christian of Sweden re- 

nted in a noble situation of 

ly and tranquility of mind, of a 

fine verity and a high effect of clair- 
obscure. By Rembrand. 

25. Orpheus cudgelled by the Nymphs, a 
good picture by Pietro di Cortona. 

26. Cromwell Oliver, kit-cat the size of life, 
a Portrait of the finest carnation, who 
shews of a perfect likeness and verity, 
— of Vandyk, perhaps by him- 


by Blindheim wonen by Relicnm 
over the 49" ane We see here 
the portrait of this hero very resem- 
bling, he in a graceful attitude on 
horsebak, is just to order a move- 
ment; a many and attend. 
ance are — bee . 
the landscape, the groups, t- 
ing all with the greatest truth, 
is nothing that does not contribute to 
embellish this very remarcable picture, 
painted by a contemporary of the 
evenement and famous artist in battle 
pieces, George Philipp R as. 

29. Its companion. The fortified camp of 
the frensh full of interesting details 
and with a number of figures all in 
action. These two pictures are es- 
teemed as the oop and exquisitest 
by R as works of a rang 
from Woverman or van der Meulen, 
The should be very worthy to embel- 
lish one of the finest Gallery of a Prince 
in Europe. 

The number of pictures in the Gal- 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF ENSIGN AND AD- 
JUTANT ODOHERTY. 


(Continued from Vol. III. p. 55.)* 


Tus winter was indeed a memorable 
one in the life of Odoherty. Divided 
almost in equal ions between 
the Old and the New Town of Edin- 
burgh—between the society of Hogg, 
Allan, and the Dilettanti, on the one 
hand, and that of the female and fa- 
shionable world on the other—and 
thus presenting to the active mind of 
the ensign a perpetual succession, or 
rather alternation, of the richest 
viands—it produced the effects which 
might have been anticipated, and 
swelled considerably the bulk of two 
portfolios, respectively set apart for 
the prose and verse compositions 
which, at this period of his career, 
our bard was so rapidly pouring forth 
to the admiration of his numerous 
friends and the public. 

His morning hours were devoted to 
attend several courses of lectures in 
the University; for Odoherty was 
never weary of learning, and em- 
braced with ardour every opportunity 
that was afforded him of increasing 
the stores of his literary acquisitions 
and accomplishments. His remarks 
upon the different lectures which he 
now attended, possess all his charac- 
teristic acuteness, and would have 
done honour to a more practised critic. 
But these we reserve for the separate 
publication of his works. To insert 
any mutilated fragments of them here 
would be an act of injustice to the il- 
lustrious Professors, Brown, Playfair, 
Leslie, Hope, Ritchie, &c., no less than 
to their distinguished disciple. Great 
and illustrious as is the fame of these 
Philosophers, it is possible that the 
names of some of them may live in dis- 
tant ages, chiefly because of their con- 
nexion with that of Odoherty, The 
Ensign may be te them what Xeno- 
phon has been to Socrates; he may be 
more, for it is possible that none of 
them may have a Plato. 

world of the northern 
metropolis, which, during this remark- 
able winter, was adorned by the grace- 
ful and ingenious Ensign, seems, we 
are constrained to observe, to have 





found less favour in his eyes thanjp 
those of most other visitors with 
we have had an opportunity of conyer, 
sing. In one of those inimitable let 
ters of his, addressed to the 
of the present sketch, he comments 
with some little causticity on the in. 
cidents of several balls and routes 
which he had just attended. “ The 
gayeties of Edinburgh,” ° writes the 
Ensign, “‘ are a bad and lame cay, 
cature of those of London. Ther 
is the same squeeze, the same heat, the 
same buzz; but, alas! the ease, the 
elegance, the non-chalance are awant. 
ing- In London, the different.onders 
of society are so numerous that 
ae: 4 themselves totally apart from 
other ; and the highest circles of 
fashion admit none as denizens 
those who possess the hereditary claims 
of birth and fortune, or (as in my own 
casé), those who are sup to atone 
for their deficiencies in these 
by extraordinary genius or merit— 
Hence there are so few stones of the 
first, or even of the second, water, that 
recourse is necessarily had to far infe. 
rior gems—not unfrequently even to 
the transitory mimicries of paste. You 
shall see the lady of an attorney stow. 
ing away her bedsteads and basin- 
stands, dismantling all her a 
ments, and turning her whole family 
topsy-turvy once in a season, in order 
that she may have the satisfaction of 
dispersing two hundred cards, with 
‘* At home” wpon them. It is amus- 
ing enough to see with what le 
borious exertion, she and her da 
ters, sensible people that attend to 
mestic concerns, plain-work, &c. for 
three parts of the year, become fora 
few short weeks the awkward i 
copyists of their far less — 
betters. It is distressing to see the 
faded airs with which these good Bou 
geoises endeavour to conceal their con- 


fusion in receiving the curtsy of a lady 


of quality, who comes to their house 
only for the purpose of quizzing them 
in some corner, with some. sarcastic 
younger brother,” &c. The sest of 
the letter, consisting chiefly of rap 
turous descriptions of particular young 
ladies, is omitted from motives 
delicacy. Two fair creatures, hove 
ever, a most exquisite petite 

and a superb sultana-like Brunette, 


—— 





* The gentleman who drew up the two first notices of this life, having died of an 4 
plexy a ago, the notice which appeared in March, and the present ane, are by # 
erent 


> 
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who seem to have divided for se- Tis with pain e’er Odoherty roams 
veral weeks the possession of the From the scenes of the pupe and the pot. 
sensible heart of Odoherty, may re- Your Dandies may call him a sot, 
ceive, upon personal application to They never can call him a spoon ; 
the publisher, several sonnets, elegies, 4 Ny 9g RED DOE 8 Sit 
&e: which are inscribed with their “With your pipes and four swipes, 
names in the above-mentioned port- And vote herrings rh ees 
folio of their departed admirer—faint You never can join in the tune. 
and frail reins o¥ = - ee diet I’m a swapper, as every one knows, 
fections—memorials over which they © "7°" taf OWS, 
: y pumps six feet three inches $ 
welmenich they maj now "Teme renie Yuri bea 
Petia ° anc 
to the virgin bosom without a of a Gulliver ed sach as I, y 


, and therefore, alas! without a —— Tharcould stride over troops of theirtribes, 


© blush. That had never occasion to mt 
About this period their Imperial Either collars, or calves, or kibes. 
Highnesses the Archdukes John and My boot wrenches and pinches, 
Lewis of Austria arrived in the Cale- Though ‘tis wide twenty inches, 


donian metropolis. Although they And I don’t bear my brass at my kibes. 
received every polite attention from When I see a fantastical hopper, 
the military, legal, and civic dignitaries _A trim little chip of the ton, _ 
of the place, these elevated personages Not so thick as your Highness’ pipe-stopper, 
were afflicted, notwithstanding, with _ And scarcely, F take it, so long, 
considerable symptoms of ennui, in ee and pegs y ayer, 9 
the course of the long evening which ¢,-. 1 ‘toes the create belome 
they spent at M‘Culloch’s, after re- To the race of the ewe or the tup ? 
turning from the pomps and festivities With their patches and their scratches, 
' of the day. It was then that their And their plaster’d mustachios, 
Highnesses, ag a some desire to They are more of the ewe than the tup. 
of more unceremonious 
(l week-day society of the Northern 


Athens, various characters of singing, SONG II. 
smoking, and scientific celebrity were ait 
introduced to their apartment, through "ty he vor yd tec ere dt tly ho 


the intervention of a gentleman in which onl never hea 
their suite. Ainetig heen itis scarcely et ae 

necessary to observe, was Odoherty. —§ The agreeable Lady Lucretia Gilhooly. 
The Ensign, with that happy tact Where’s the philosopher would not feel loss 
which @ man of true genius carries of her ? f : 

pot every situation of life, imme- ee po sunny eyes 
pens tee — ae Although I’m a game one, these little high- 


was best adapted for captivating the 4; warmest oe “ 
aehiducal fancy. His proficiency in y anee- e ‘heart of poor Major 


the German ngue. ' 
which these aaatl Le on Cook sail’d round the world, and Commo- 


flueney, was not indeed great ; but he dore Anson . . 
made amends for this by the truly The wonders he met with has noted down 


Gemanic ferocity with which he put Cook. sor yet Anson, could e’er Ii 
smoked (for the Ensign was one of gre drat on eho 
those who can send the cloud, ad libi- A beauty like Lady Lueretia Gilhooly. 
fum, through the ears and nostrils, as Let astronomer asses still peep through their 


a 8 8 6 a 6g A Be ee Be ely cpp 


t of J vellas the mouth)—by the unquali- glasses, 
rape - . i on which Z. pode. foe Mar AH the stars and the planets 
¢ favourite imperial beverage 0: ews 7 : 
~ ale—but, above all, by the style Damn Georgina Sidus! We've Venus be 
10s excellence in which he = aes sor M‘Craw. 
nde, "Ng some of his.own songs, among es a ” 
ette, "lich were the following. —_ 
SONG I. Delighted with this.mirthful even- 
ap | Coxrustow to routs and at homes, ing, the illustrious strangers, before 
jby* ] Toassemblies, and balls, and what not; breaking up, insisted that Odgherty, 
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the principal source of its hilarity, 
d accompany them next day to 

the literary, mercantile, and manufac- 
‘turing city of Glasgow. Here the 
Ensign was received in the most dis- 
tinguished manner, not more on ac- 
count of the company in which he 
travelled, than of the individual fame 
which had already found its way before 
him to the capital of St M . The 
party put up at the Buck’s Head, to 
the excellent hostess of which (Mrs 
Jardine) the Ensign addressed a pa- 
thetic sonnet at parting. At the dinner 
given by the provost and magistrates, 
the Ensign attended in full puff, and 
was placed among the most illustrious 
guests, at the u end of the table. 
He sung, he joked, he spoke ; he was 
the sine quo non of the meeting. At 
the collation prepared for the imperial 
party by the professors of the univer- 
sity, he made himself equally agree- 
, able ; and indeed, upon both of these 
occasions, laid the foundations of seve- 
ral valuable friendships, which only 
terminated with his existence. Among 
his MSS. we have found a paper which 
purports to contain the words of a 
mma affixed to the gate of the 
college, on the morning preceding the 
visit of the Archdukes. We shall not 
hesitate to transcribe this fragment, 
although, from our ignorance of the 
style and ceremonial o ed on simi- 
lar occasions by the Scottish univer- 
sities, we are not able to vouch for its 
authenticity. The Ensign kept his 
papers in much disorder—seria mixta 
Jocis, as his Roman favourite expresses 


it. 
Q.:. #.Q 5. 

Senatus Academicus Togatis et 
non Togatis Salutem dat.—Ab altissimo 
et potentissimo Principe Marchione de 

las et Clydesdale, certiores facti 
q eorum altitudines imperiales 
Archiduces Joannes et Ludovicus de 
Austria, hodie nos visitatione honorare 
intendunt, hasce regulas enunciare 
quomodo omnes se sunt gerere pla- 
cuit nobis, et quicunque eas non vo- 
lunt observare severrime puniti erunt 


1mo, Eorum altitudines imperiales 
Archiduces Joannes et Ludovicus de 
Austria capient frigidam collationem 
in aula priori cum principali et profes- 
soribus (cum togis stiis) et quibusdam 
generosis hominibus ex urbe et vicini- 
tate, et signifero Dochertiade et alia 


sequela eorum circa hordm meri. 
dianam, impensis Facultatis. 

2. Studentes qui barbas habent 
tondeant et manus et facies lavent 
sicuti in die dominico. 

3. Studentes omnes indusia nitidg 
induant velut cum Dux Montis-Ros. 
arum erat hic. 

4. Studentes Theologici nigras brace. 
cas et vestes et pallia decentia induant 
quasi ministri. 

5. Omnes studentes in casuw sint vi- 
deri per Archiduces et Marchionem et 
honorabiles personas qui cum iis sunt; 
et Hibernici et Montani supra omnia 
sibi oculum habeant et omnes pectan- 
tur. 

6. Studentes duas lineas faciant 
decenter et cum quiete intra aulam 
priorem et aulam communem cum 
processio ambulat, et juniores ni ride- 
ant cum peregrinos vident. 

7. In aula communi Professor ***** 
(name illegible) qui olim in Gallia 
fuit Francisce illis locutus erit nam 
Professor ****** est mortuus. 

8. Deinde Aliquis ex Physicis ser- 
monem Anglicam pronunciabit et 
Principalis Latine precabitur. 

9. Sine strepitu dismissi estotis cum 
omnia facta sunt. 


It is to be regretted that several 
leaves are a-wanting in the Ensign’s 
diary, which probably contained an ac- 
count of the rest of the tour which he 
performed in company with the scions 
of the house of Hapsburg. Their cus 
tom of smoking several pipes every 
evening after supper, took him, 
it is not unlikely, the leisure thit 
might have been necessary for com- 
posing a full narrative ; but, however 
slight his precis might have been, ib 
loss is to be regretted. The sketches 
of a master are of more value than the 
most elaborate works of l 
hands. The fragment of an Angel 
surpasses the chef-d’ceuvres of a West; 
—but, to return—at Dublin, the fe 
tivities with which the arrival of the 
party was celebrated, . 
splendour and variety, as might bee 

ected, every thing that had been et 

ibited in the cities of Scotland. Af 
ter spending several days in @ 
of cevetien, the Archdukes set sail for 
Liverpool: Odoherty, from the pr 
sure of his professional en 
found himself com to go no fu- 
ther in the train of the princely travt! 
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lers. The parting was one of those 
scenes which may be more easily ima- 
gined than described. Although the 
Ensign lingered a day or two in the 
midst of the most brilliant society of 
ona = he = his morn- 
ings wi ps, and his eveni 
with Lady Morgan, his spirits aiid net 
soon recover their usual tone and elas- 
ticity. The state of gloom in which his 
mind was thus temporarily involved, 
extended no inconsiderable portion of 
its influence to his muse. We do not 
wish to extend this article beyond the 
allowable limit ; but we must make 
room for a single specimen of the 
dark effusions which at this epoch 
flowed from the gay, the giddy, Odo- 
herty. 


THE ENGLISH SAILOR AND THE KING 
OF ACHEN’S DAUGHTER. 


A Tale of Terror. 


ComE, listen Gentles all, 
And Ladies unto me, 
And you shall be told of a Sailor bold 
As ever sail’d on Sea. 
*Twas in the month of May, 
Sixteen hundred sixty and four, 
We sallied out, both fresh and stout, 
In the good ship Swift-sure. 
With wind and weather fair 
We sail’d from Plymouth Sound, 
And the Line we cross’d, and the Cape we 
pass’d 
Being to China bound. 
And we sail’d by Sunda Isles, 
And Ternate and Tydore, 
Till the wind it lagg’d, and our sails they 


flagg’d, 
In sight of Achen’s shore. 
Becalm’d, days three times three, 
We lay in th’ burning sun ; 
Our Water we drank, and our Meat it stank, 
And our Biscuits were well nigh done. 


Oh! then ’twas an awful sight 
Our Seamen for to behold, 

Who t’other day were so fresh and gay, 
And their hearts as stout as gold. 


But now our hands they shook, 
And our cheeks were yellow and lean— 
Our faces all long, and our nerves unstrung, 
And loose and squalid our skin. 
And we walk’d up and down the deck 
As long as our legs could bear us; 
And we thi all, but no rain would fall, 
And no dews arise to cheer us. 
But the red red Sun from the sky 
Lent his scorching beams all day, 
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Te through drought, hung 
out of our mouth, 
And we had no voice to pray. 


LE ype wre eal a 
ie on our lungs all night, 
As if the Devi ith Me onscdh duit of 


Had blown on our troubled Sprite. 
At last, so it happ’d one night, 
When ay y= ag mare» 

Bereft of breath, and expecting death 
To come ere break of day, 


On a sudden a cooling breeze 
Shook the hammock where I was lain ; 
And then, by Heaven’s grace, I felt on my 


‘ace 
A drop of blessed rain. 


I open’d my half-closed eyes, 
And my mouth I open’d it wide, 
Aah Koeneeien mm He from my hammock 
so ’ 
And * A breeze, a breeze!” I cried. 


But no man heard me cry, 

And the breeze again fell down ; 
And a clap of Thunder, with fear and wonder 

Nigh cast me in a swound. 


I dared not look around, 
seomgaanaionodan, 

saw a grim sprite, by the moon’s pale light, 
Dim glimmering at my shoulder. nem 
He was drest in a Seamen’s jacket, 
Wet trowsers, and dripping hose, 

And an unfelt wind, I heard behind, 
That whistled among his clothes. 


I look’d at him by the light of the stars, 
I look’d by the ceed moon, 


And I saw, though his face was cover’d with 
sears, ; 
John Jewkes, my Sister’s Son. 


“‘ Alas! John Jewkes,” I cried, 

** Poor boy, what brings thee here ?” 
But nothing he said, but hung down his head, 

And made his bare scull appear. 


Then I, by my grief grown bold, 
To take his hand endeavour'd, 
But his head he turn’d round, which a gap- 
ing wound 
Had nigh from his shoulders sever’d. 
He open’d his mouth to ¥ 
Like a man with his last breath struggling, 
And, before every word, in his throat was 
heard 
A horrible misguggling. 
At last, with a broken groan, 
He gurgled, ‘* A not me! 
For the Fish havé my head, and the Indians 
my ’ 
*Tis only my Ghost you see. 


‘* And dost thoa not remember, 
Three years ago to-day, 
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Baw op Ammt’s wp tomes when Sister was 


marrTi j 
To Farmer Robin, pray ? 


“< Oh! then we were blythe and jolly, 
But none of us all seen, 


** And none of all the party, 
At the head of the table, saw, 
While our cares we drown’d, and the flag- 
gon went round, 
Old Goody Martha Daw. 


*¢ But Martha she was there, 
she never e a word ; 
And by sat her old black cat, 
Though it never eried or purr’d. 
«* And she lean’d on her oaken crutch, 
And a bundle of sticks she broke, 
And her prayers backward mutter’d, and 
the Devil’s words utter’d, 
Though she never a word out spoke. 


** *T was on a Thursday on 
That very day was se’nnight, 

I ran to sweet Sue, to bid her adieu, 
For I could not stay a minute. 


“ Then crying with words so tender, 
She gave me a true lover’s locket, 
That J still might love her, forgetting her 
never— 


So I put it in my pocket. 


** And then we kiss’d and parted, 
And knew not, all the while, 
That Martha was nigh, on her broomstick 


2M. 
Looking down with a devilish smile. 

** So I went to sea again, 

With my heart brim-full of Sue ; 
Though my mind misgave me, the salt wa- 


ters would have me, 
And I'd take my last adieu. 


“ We made a prosperous voyage 
Till we came to this fatal coast, 
When a storm it did rise, in seas and in skies, 
That we gave ourselves up for lost. 
** Our vessel it was stranded 
All on the shoals of Achen, 
And all then did die, save only I, 
And I hardly saved my bacon. 


“It "a that very hour, 

The ing walking by 

oil at meagan testivend toss 
pate 

And took to his palace hard by. 

** And ing that I was 

A likely lad for to see, 


My bones well knit, and my joints well set, 
And not above twenty-three, 


** He made me his gardener boy, 
To sow pease and potatoes, 
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Te water his flowers, when there were ng ~ 
showers, 
And cut his parsley and lettuce. 


“ Now it so fell out on a Sunday 
(Which these Pagans never keep holy), 


I was ing rue, and thinking on 
Wi yy pen ete . 


“ When the King of Achen’s Daughter 
Did open her casement to see ; 
And, as she look’d round on the gooseberry 


ground, 
Her eyes they lit upon me ; 
* And seeing me tall and slim, 


And of tight nable ; 
My skin nee so very unlike 
e blacks at her Father’s table, 


** She took it into her head 
(For so the Devil did move her), 

That I in good sooth, was a comely youth, 
And would make a gallant Lover. 


** So shetripp’d from her chamber so high, 
All in silks and sattins clad, 

And her gown it rustled, as down she bustled, 
With steps like a Princess sad. 


‘* Her shoes they were deck’d with pearls, 
And her hair with diamonds glisten’d, 
And her gimcracks and toys, they made such 

a noise, 
My mouth water’d the while I listen’d. 


** Then she tempted me with glances, 
And with sugar’d words so tender, 
(And tho’ she was black, she was straight in 
the back, 
And young, and tall, and slender—) 


** But I my Love remember’d, 
And the lockit she ditl give me, 

And resolv’d to be true to my darling Sue, 
As she did ever believe me. 


** Whereat the Princess wax’d 
Both furious and angry, 
And said, she was sure I had some Paramour 
In kitchen or in laundry. 
** And then, with a devilish grin, 
She said, ‘ Give.me your locket’— 
But I damn’d her for a Witch, and a con- 
juring Bitch 
And kept it in my pocket. 
** Howbeit, both day and night 
She did torture and torment, 
And said she, ‘ If you'll yield to me the 





field, 
* I'll give thee thy heart’s content. 


‘* « But-give me up the locket, 
* And stay three months with me, 

* And then, if the will remains with you still, 
* I'll ship you off to sea.’ 


‘* So I thought it the only way 
To behold my lovely Sue, 
And the thoughts of Old England, they made 
my heart tingle, and 
I gave up the so true. 
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*¢ Thereon she laugh’d outright 
With a hellish grin, and I saw 

That the Princess was gone, and in her room 
There stood old Martha Daw. 


6 She was all astride a Broomstick, 
And bid me get up bebind ; 
So my wits panes Se, the Broomstick { 


cross’d. 
‘And away we flew, swift as the wind. 


‘© But my head it soon turn’d giddy, 
ried an and lost my balance, 
So 1 tumbled over, a perjur’d lover, 
A warning to all gallants. 


** And there where I we down 
The Indians found me Bed 

My head they cut off, and m did quaff, 
And set my flesh afrying 


“* Hence, all ye ha gy gallants, 
A warning take by me, 

Your true love’s locket to keepin your pocket 
Whenever you go to sea. 


‘* And, oh dear uncle Thomas, 
I come to give you warning, 

As then ’twas my chance with Davy to dance, 
*T will be yours to-morrow morning. 


* *T'was three years agone this night, 
Three years gone clear and clean, 
Since we sat down at Aunt’s at the wedding 
to dance, 
And our number was thirteen. 


** Now I and sister Nan, 
(Two of that fatal party) 
Have both gone from Aunt’s, with Davy to 


dance, 
Tho’ then we were hale and hearty. 


* And, as we grief and died, 

(I k it with sorrow—) 
At the end of each year, it now is clear 

That you should die to-morrow. 


“* But if, good uncle Thomas, 
You'll promise, and promise truly, 
To plough the main for E again, 
And perform my orders duly, 
** Old Davy will allow you 
Another year to live, 
To visit your friends, and make up your odd 


ends, 
And your enemies forgive. 


“ Butfriend, when you reach Old England, 
To Laure’ston town you'll go, 

And then to the Mayor, in open fair, 
Impeach old Martha Daw. 


** And next you'll see her hang’d 
With the halter around her throat ; 

And, when void of life, with your clasp knife 
The string of her apron cut. 


“ Then, if that you determine 
My last "desires to do, 
In herlefthand pocket, you'll find the locket, 


And carry it to Sue.” 


In Hi! ans ysl —_ 


By sre am, being omg he gave me 
But vanish’d i in ‘sulphur and smoke. 
Set ny Ses Nn MP 2 FROeR, 


And our to tack, 
And for fear of the Ghost, we left the coast, 


And sail’d for England back. 
And I being come home, 
Did all his words pursue ; 
Old Martha likewise was hung at the ’ size, 
And I carried the locket to Sue. 


And now, om tired of life, 
I make w my tans to die ; 

But I th t story Id lay before ye, 
For the good of Posterity. 


Oh never then sit at table 
When the number is thirteen ; 
ee put salt in your 


Anu sae your platters clan 


This “ Tale of Te Terror” was com- 
posed at the express request of a dis- 
Sngriabed female, nearly related (by 

e and genius) to its no less dis- 
tingui ed author.—In return, this 
matchless female christened a lovely 
and promising boy, of whom she was 
delivered, during the stay of the 
Ensign, after the name of Odo 
an appellation, the ideas suggested y 
which, will be agreeable, or otherwise, 
to its bearer, according as he shall, in 
future years, inherit or not inherit, 
some portion of the genius in whose 
honour it was originally conferred. Of 


the various genethliaca upon 
the occasion, the sare ar was 
the following. 


To the Child of Corinna ! 
oe may the wit of thy mother awaking 
— dewy ra tremble, when years 
ve gone 
We he of ar, fervidly break- 


In aie and gleams, may illume thy 
young eye. 
Oh! ona fulness of power shall be 


With the graces so blending, in union en 


That angels shall gh 


bbs oy 


o’er the ocean 
t glimpse of the of 


Oh ! sure such a vision of beauty and might, 
Commingling, in pial it ben ow 


The old Lydian sculptor, the delicate sprite, 
on ao soft. girdle his Hercules 


ae 





On his return to Edinburgh, we 
find the indefatigable mind of the 
Ensign earnestly engaged in laying the 
plan and preparing the materials for a 
weekly paper, upon the model of the 
Tatler, the Spectator, and the Sale- 
room. His views in to this 

blication were never fully realised ; 

ut we have open before us, a drawer 
which contains a vast accumulation of 
notesand esquisses connected with it. We 
insert a few of the shortest in the mean 
time, and may perhaps quote a few 
dozens of them hereafter. 


I. 


Tuere is nothing in this om 7 
likely to uce a understand- 
ing 4 sapaities ‘od wdapavuhents, 
than a resolution to be immediately 
entered into by all the several mem- 
bers of the same, never again, from 
this time forward, upon any occasion 
or ce whatever, in speech or 
writing, to use the monosyllable J. 
This will no doubt cause some trouble 
and inconvenience at first, especially 
to those who are not half’ so intimate 
with any other pronoun ; but by the 
help of a small penalty, to be strictly 
levied upon every transgression, that 
will soon be got over, and this most 
wicked ‘and icious monosyllable 
effectually banished from the world. 
The Golden Age will then re-descend 
on earth, and many other things will 
happen, of the particulars of which the 
curious reader may satisfy himself, by 
referring*to Virgil's Eclogue. Among 
the most interesting circumstances of 
this great revolution, which, however, 
is not ified in the place referred 
oo the total abolition of both 
ic and paper currency. Money 
will be no con’ Sites that have will 
ive to those that want ; and the re- 
undant population will not, on hav- 
ing the matter properly explained to 
them, object to removing themselves 
wh germ convenient and gentle method 
of suicide, rendering war, famine, 
ed 


by Mr Malthus by the somewhat en- 
dearing term, puoi utterly unne- 

4 would not wish to ac- 
celerate to mankind the of 
this blessed era? The si and sure 
means are above stated; and if the 
world does not forthwith proceed to 
make itself happy, it can no longer 


tilenee, and misery (so politely 
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shelter itself under the pretence of not 
knowing how to set about it. | 


II. 


Or all the natural sciences, that of 
Scandal has been the most universally ” 
cultivated in every civilized country, 
and the most successfully in our own. 
Modern scandalographers have com- 
prised it under two great divisions, 
open or direct scandal, and implied or 
indirect scandal. 

Instances of the first are now less 
common in society than formerly. 
This perhaps arises more from an ar~ 
tificial refinement in our manners, 
than from any real refinement in our 
minds. There still exist many who 
would not hesitate, under favourable 
circumstances, to make use of the di- 
rect scandal; and there are many 
more who would not be ashamed to 
listen to it. But in all circles, whether 
public or private, there are, for the 
most part, three or four men and 
women, who are as different from the 
surrounding mass of starched neck- 
cloths and satin slips, “ as red wine is 
from Rhenish.” These humane and 
gentle beings check the growth of . 
direct scandal, which, notwithstanding 
the fostering care of its vulgar dis- 
ciples, is generally ‘‘ no sooner blown 
than blasted.” Being prevented from 
lifting its: malignant head into the 
liberal air, it strikes downwards, and, 

reading its obscure ramifications un- 
a ground, gives rise to the indirect 
or implied scandal. : 

This is the more dangerous kind, .« 
in as far as it is more di 
dicate or guard against it. In polished 
society, where it most frequently oc- 
curs, it has neither a local habitation 
nora name. It is “ an airy tongue, 
that syllables men’s names,” without 

ronouncing them distinctly ; and the 

bour of the metaphysical chemist has 
been unequal to the discovery of any 
sure test for its detection. It is also, 
on that aceount, more fondly cherished 
by the disciples of the science, because 
the practical gratification arising from 
it is in consequence so much the 
greater. Thus a scandalous assertion, 
if made directly, cannot be frequently 
repeated, because the mode of its ex- 
pression admits of little variety; 
whereas your implied scandal is ca- 
pable of being varied almost infinitely, 





cult to era< ‘ 
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and thus affords a pleasant and con- 
tinued ity of shewing ‘off to 
advantage the ingenuity of the mali- 
cious man, without vexing the dull 
ear of the drowsy one. Under the 
name of personal talk, it may be re- 

as constituting the essence of 
conversation in society at the present 
period. 


III. 


men differ so much as in regard to 
Blue Stockings. I believe that the 
majority of literary men look upon 
them as entirely useless. Yet a little 
reflection will serve to shew the un- 
philosophical nature of this opinion. 
There seems, indeed, to be a system 
of exclusive appropriation in literature, 
as well as in law, which cannot be too 
severely reprobated. A critic of the 
present day cannot hear a young wo- 
man make a harmless observation on 
or politics without starting ; 
which start, I am inclined to think, 
from affectation, considering 
w often he must have heard the 
same remark made. on former occa 
sions. Ought the female sex to be 
from speaking nonsense on 
matters any more than the 
‘men? I think not. Even supposing 
that such privilege was not originally 
conferred by a law of nature, they 
have certainly acquired right to it by 
the long prescription. Besides, if 
mon-place remarks were not daily 
and nightly rendered more common- 
place by continual repetition, even a 
man of original mind might run the 
hazard of occasionally so far forgettin 
himself and his subject, as to recor 
an idea which, upon more mature de- 
liberation, might be found to be no 
idea at all. This, I contend, is pre- 
vented by the judicious interference 
of the fair sex. 

At the same time, “ a highly po- 
lished understanding,” in an ugly wo- 
man, is a thing rather to be deprecated 
than otherwise. A pretty girl may say 
what she chooses, and be “ severe in 
youthful beauty” with impunity, for 
no one will interrupt her solely to 
criticise the colour of her stockings ; 
but I think that a plain one should 
reflect seriously before she “ cultivates 
her mind eadideetuiily.” 

Vou. IV. 


Ture are few subjects Tee 


debarred 
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IV. 


One solitary death’s head, all of a 
sudden grinning on us in our own 
bed-room, would be a much more 
dea" up" into gobk utr iat ot 
piled up into 
three stories. Architecture of that 
kind is less impressive than could be 
imagined. There is a tolerable 
cimen of it at Mucruss Abbey, Killar- 
ney; but the effect is indifferent. 
Skulls, somehow or other, do not 
build well. Perhaps they would look 
better in mortar. As they are arranged 
at Mucruss Abbey, they look like great 
clusters of the wax of the humble-bee ; 
and after heavy rain, the effect of the 
water dripping from the jaw-bones 
and eye-holes is rather ludicrous than 
pathetic. They are all in the melting 
mood at one time, and apparently for 
no sufficient réason ; while the extreme 
uniformity .of their expression may, 
without much impropriety, be said to 
be quite monotonous. It may be ques- 
tioned if a stranger, unacquainted with 
this order of architecture, would, at 
first sight, perceive the nature of its 
material. Perhaps he would, for a 
while, see the likeness of one or two 
skulls only and wonder how they got 
there ; till, by degrees, the whole end- 
wall would laughably break out, as it 
were, into a prodigious number of va- 
cant faces, and wholly destroy the 
solemnity of that otherwise impressive 
religious edifice. Yet it is not to be 
thought that an Irishman could con- 
template such a skullery with unmoved 
imagination. Where be all their 
brogue and all their bulls now! A 
silent gable-end of O’Donohues and 
Maggillicuddies!- Walls with long 
arms—but sans eyes, sans nose, sans 
ears, sans brains! A mockery of the 
live population of the county ! 
A cairn of skulls erected over the 
bones of the buried ind nce of 
the south of Ireland! Yes, thanks to 
the genius of the Lake of Killarney, 
there is not here the skull of a single 
absentee. 

If the reader has ever been in the 
kingdom of Dahomey, he will remem- 
ber the avenue leading up to the king’s 

. For nearly a mile, it is lined 
on each side by a wall of skulls twenty 
feet high ; how nobly one comes 
at last on the skull-palace! Yet the 
scene cloys on 4 spectator. One 

2 
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comes at last to be insensible to the 
likeness between the head on his own 
rs and those that the 
-work of the royal residence ; and 
he might forget it entirely, were it 
not that he prercneny A © oem 
ll replaced ya ? 
t before, ahi: i 
waeeel that the present king 

is about to remove these 
Sty peesiinaip. the: oll wenteioare 
kingdom, now greatly in 
t of inclosures. There is also some 
down the ancestral pa- 
another of 


six years. It will be finished, most 
sens. about the same time with 


college of Rainburgh ; and report 

hly of the beaut and - 

Re er 

rom Mucruss an e 

and to th 

eso o Pa natural e 
er aay 8 | 


re P may be no jo no joking cletied fr 8 


after remaining unmolested 
on ut se some s of 
, we come to feel a sove- 
Tap cnewet of the whole defunct 
me ws would not care a straw 
ae dozen of them were to jump 
and attempt to kick our shins, 
One takes out a skull, and puts it back 


(Dec. 

niopolis like the,catacombs, containing 
80 enormous an “ inhabitation,” that 
no regular census has ever been made— 
any accidental visitor might contrive, 
surely, to while away a few hours 
witha’ much rational perturbation 

d unless very much disposed 

Rae a quarrel, might suffer the 
thigh-bones to lie at rest, as pieces of 
ornamental furniture, never intended 
to be wielded as Weapons either of 
on = defensive warfare.” 

A night passed in a small, b 
bleak, musty old church, not far ros 
the catacombs, would be worse by far 
than the catacombs themselves. One 
would sit there full of the abstract 
image of skulls ; and, beyond all doubt, 
several skulls would come 
in during the course of the night. Of 
old, when a hero was dubbed knight, 
he sat up during the dark hours ina 
church, where an occasional ghost or 
two might touch him, when 1 ine 
by, with its icy fingers. 
have required but a small ake 
chivalrous feeling, to have kept 
in omens agg £0 eat seem- 
ingly impregnable. It more cour> | 
age to fight the champion of an army 
in single combat, than to dash into 
the lines. 


eS 


DR ULRICK STERNSTARE’S FIRST 
LETTER ON THE NATIONAL CHas 
RACTER OF THE SCOTS. 


: Paris, 12th Nov. 1818. . 
MR EDITOR, 


Ir is but a short while since ie 
received your letter, requestin 

would turn my attention to 

tish national ter, and fas 4 
to throw some light upon that inte- 
resting topic. I remember your ee 
cations to me, when I was in 

- burgh, concerning this matter. ‘Nor 
indeed, since then, although much 
engrossed with other scientific re 
searches, have I altogether lost re- 
membrance of the cerebral character- 
istics exhibited by, or detected in, 
your countrymen. Nevertheless, as is 


che remarked by Van Sweiten, in his 
henomenorum 


Prognosis, “ P quae alie 


quando in memoriam recepimus, 





* See a letter on this subject, in-adate 
Number of a celebrated Magazine. 
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plo ment? theoPia occurrit. ;” and 
gré T have by no means been so 

inconsic as to dismiss from my 
recollection, what I sdw in Edin- 

ith, whether in its courts of law, 
or churches, or othér places of’ public 
resot ; lor yet those quasi disjecta in- 
dicia, which I had opportunity of no- 
ting’ in the country. Sirice I arrived 
here, I lave received from my friend 
Dr Sptirzheim ; valuable hints on the 
subject which you have so much at 
heart, and, with his usual liberality, 
hé has been’ so kind as to communi- 
ite to mie a small unpublished tract, 
“ On certain b aagy tr: generally ob- 
sérvable in the structure of Scottish 
lawyers.” 

In these circumstances, I have been 
révolving in niy mind what thin 
were farther needful for throwirig light 
on the national character of your coun- 
trymen, and have had several conver- 
sitions with Cuvier upon the subject. 
This ingenious and adtnirable philo- 
sopher has in his ioh séveral 


sculls of Highlanders, whith were 
picked aS ron the field of Waterloo, 
atid which attest, in the most striking 
rianner, the high-minded firmness of 
oa mountain com 
é contrasted with t 


triots. These 

- ~d sculls pd 7 
En ragoons, shewi at the 
ile ae generally larger behind the 
ears, but not higher (and indeed for 
the most part not so high) in the top 
of the head. 

But what I most ardently long for, 
is the head of a genuine and well- 
authenticated covenanter. Till I pro- 
cure this, my data for deciding upon 
the national character are quite inade- 
quate and insufficient ; and my con- 
clusions must continue to hang, as it 
were, suspended in mid air. Till the 

of a coverianter is produced, I 
sullenly refuse to open my lips. It 
was'in the ings of the covenant- 
ers that the strength and devotedness 
of the Scottish character were most re- 
markably manifested, as well as the 
virulence and obduracy of its fanati- 
cism. I vant that no a 
yet attem to represent a preaching 
on a hill-side. It is one of the finest 
subjects that can be conceived for the 
exhibition. of character. 

_ When last in Scotland, I was advi- 
sed to look about among the pulpits, 
to try whether any living specimen 
could be found, resémbling the an- 
cient Scottish worthies; I did so, but 
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was not successful. I found ev 
where a worderful slackening and 

ing off from the old rigour of spirit. 
No hill-side vi were to be seen 
no indications of hard wrestling, If I 
may speak out ty mirid, I do not be- 
lieve that a single Scottish pastor of 
the —— has ever been fairl 
hand to hand ar What 
a declension is this!—If I reptoaéh 
them unjustly, let them spéak out 
and rebut the charge; but, if F have 
fuessed the truth, then they are stire- 
Ph re?! different men from their foré- 

ers. 

The superb collection of séulls 
which for some time past I have been 
accumulating, in reference to Scottish 
characteristics, is iticreasing every day. 
But a covenanter is.yet required to 
form the apex of the pyramid. Mean- 
time I must conterit rhyself with col- 
lecting whatever specimens I can find. 
I have long had eye upon an old Scot~ 
tish snuff-dealer in London, whose 
head contains some remarkable points. 
He is now in his last: illmess, dnd,. if 
any confidence can be placed on cer= 
tain’ nocturnal emissaries of the dis- 
section-room, I may, in due time, ex~ 
pect to sée him here. Several impo- 
sitions have been attempted upon me: 
On Thursday last, three sculls of ram= 
pant Irishmen were presented to me as 
those of quiet Lowland peasants ; but 
these I failed not to reject and respue 
with indignation, and sent the swind~ 
ler blushing from my presence. _ Ano- 
ther person had the impudence to pre- 
sent me with a scull artificially con- 
structed of — — aon are an 
ingenious 3 but an unfortunate 
pcre tag, this is, that one-half 
of what we meet with in their coun- 

is not real. The ene sae 

my appearance, and m pe- 
ot one (with which I po ot ot and 
keep warm. the seat of the soul, in 
conformity to the advice left by the 
profound and erudite Magliabechi to 
future men of learning), seem to in« 


ire e Parisian of knave 
with 2 cobfldente basa dooionethie 
These ns; however, have as yet 
je with nothing but disgraces in 

eir attempts to practise me, 
and have oe even beer allowed to 
sneak off, till their heads were mea~ 
sured and exartined in the most satis- 
factory manner, and the causés’ of 
their je made as clear as day~ 
light. No French impostor now 
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thinks of greppli with me any more 
than he wo think of h iy with 


one of the bears in the Jardin de 
Plantes. This last-mentioned place 
is my favourite resort, and there I am 
in the habit of daily holding forth to 
men of science, on the cons at of 
the different nations, of which travel- 
ing specimens are seen passing be- 
us. 

meet with any thing curious, 
yest as transmit it to me, either 
in a glass case, or alive with a 
of introduction. No specimen, 
I promise you, shall ever suspect that 
Iam taking a look of him. Expect 
my next letter on this subject in due 

time. _ I am, Mr Editor, yours, &c. 
Uvrick STERNSTARE. 


Ee 


mS 


& 
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FE 
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SINGULAR ANECDOTE. 


[1 EDITOR—The authenticity of the fol- 
lowing narrative may be perfectly relied on, 
although the family name has i 
Tue Maleverers of Maleverer had 
long inhabited a very ancient and ex- 
tensive mansion, in a remote western 
county ; the estate around it was con- 

i le, and the estimation in which 
the eee the — were held 
throughout the surrounding country, 
was not less the result of their sa 
local influence, than of their ancient 
descent. There were those who said 
that Avenel de Malever had accom- 

ied Robert, Earl of Montaigne, the 
uterine brother of the conqueror, in his 
invasion of England, and had, in con- 
sequence, received a share of the plun- 
der and ne maaagye eon ne that 
greedy nobleman. e Battle A te 
eee to ts bund heme 
of Malevere, affords considerable con- 
firmation of such an opinion. Be this 
as it may, the gen ical tree was a 
one, and its roots were planted in 

igh antiquity. 

nie almost entirely within their 
own demesne, this family had preserv- 
ed much of the solemn grandeur which 
had. ‘attended their forefathers in the 
zenith of their glory; and as they 
found few, in more modern times, will- 


i » concede th they ex- 
pe Pat ag ea pee, sats Ri 
from all general society 


which was occasionally held with their 
numerous tenantry. This resolution, 
too, was strengthened by the variance 
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of religious opinion between them,) 
and the great majority of their nei 
bours, since the M Lrerers of Same 
verer prided themselves on still 
serving, in all their rigour, the i 
trines of the church of Rome. 

In the early part of the 19th cen. 
tury, the last remaining scion of this 
venerable stock began to droop, and as 
the estate was, by virtue of an old en- 
tail, to go toadistant and protestant suc~ 
cessor, the present owner felt little inte- 
rest in, or attachment to, an individual, 
of whom he knew nothing which he 
considered to be favourable, and whom 
he looked on as little better than an 
intruder on the rights of his name, 
Without therefore having had any com- 
munication or intercourse with this ne- 
glected branch, Hugh Maleverer of 
Maleverer thered to his ances- 
tors in the month of October 18—, in 
the full profession of the catholic 
faith, having, by his last will, be~ 
queathed away from his successor all 
which it was in his power to alienate. 

In compliance with the directions 
contained in this will, the magnificent 
but tarnished household furniture, near« 
ly coeval with the embattled mansion 
itself, was sold immediately on his de« 
cease a apr ira the “ tenant, an 
amiable and respectable coun 
tleman, arrived from his a6 
dence, in a distant part of the king- 
dom, to take possession of his newly 
acquired estates, he found scarcely a 
bed in his own house which he could 
call his own. 

The day following his or into 
the manor place, the gray-headed stew- 
ard attended his summons, and ap- 
peared with all the musty deeds and 
age-stained parchments, which for cen- 
turies had been employed to secure and 
chronicle the various changes and. are’ 
rangements made by the house of 
Malevebes. The investigation of them 
had oceupied the greater part of the 
day, and night was fast waning, when 
the new possessor of this extended 
property, discovered that there was 
still much to be pored over and ex- 
amined, in the pile of deeds, which 
had been hitherto unexplained to him. 
As, however, the eyes of his venerable. 
companion began occasionally to close, 
and as the frequent yawn betrayed the 
old man’s fatigue, Mr Maleverer at 
length told him to retire to bed, say- 
ing, that his own faculties were still 
untired, and that he foresaw much in 




















attention for some hours 

mr wo i wed hy 
ed several hours in perusing t 

pe the noble y to 

which he had become entitled, and it 

was only as morning t 


the important before him. In, 
one of the.short intervals occasioned 
by this abstraction, his eye uncon- 
sciously rested on a mark in one of the 
high pannels of black Norway wains- 
coat surrounding him, which bore some 
resemblance to a key-hole: haying 
more than once noticed this, Mr M. 
at length rose from his seat to examine 
the object more accurately, and found, 
on a closer inspection, that his conjec- 
ture was correct. He then endeavoured 
to discover if the pannel in which the 
hole was cut was moveable ; but as it 
resisted all pressure, he would have 
ceased to trouble himself further, but 
that the singularity of the circumstance 
excited his curiosity, from a belief that 


something re must have 
been intended, and which the opening 
of the pannel would disclose. Under 
this impression, he began to look for a 
key which might fit the aperture ; and, 
after considerable search, discovered an 
old fashioned rusty key, on the edge 
of a narrow ledge, in the wainscoat, 
some feet above his head ; this he an- 
xiously seized, and on its application 
to the key-hole, found that it was fitted 
to it ; but owing to the rust which em- 
browned it, he was long apprehensive 
that all his efforts to open this mys- 
terious pannel, would vain. By 
dint, however, of perseverance, he ul- 
timately succeeded in turning back the 
wards, and pushing open a door, form- 


ed so nicely in the nels of the 
wainscoat, as to elude o ation, save 
from the shape of the key-hole ; he 


found himself in a small but lofty 
apartment, dimly lighted from a nar- 
row window, si very high in the 
wall, through which the full rays of a 
waning moon feebly entered. He had 
uowenl cast a hasty glance around the 
room, before he was startled by the ap- 
pearance of a figure in a sitting pos- 
ae a Viney ee Se apart~ 
ment, seemingly deeply engaged in 


reading, but without any light, save 
that afforded by the sickl of 
the moon. The entry of Mr M. ap- 
peared to produce no effect on this ex« 
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li bei Ithough Mr. M. 
himself, albeit a man of courage a 
resolution, felt both yielding to a sen< 
tome Seana ae ce 
a so occupied, at a ti 
and in such a situation. 

A few moments, however, sufficed to 
rally his senses, and after a little re« 
flection, he determined boldly to ex« 


amine the object which had juced, 


so strong a feeling of s y z 
apprehension. He therefore edgrmad 
into the _— ow io he had oe 
sitting, an ily catching up the 
light, again phe the 3 on 
thus a second time entering it, he had 
neither wish nor opportunity more 
closely to examine its furniture or si< 
tuation, being solely occupied with the 
determination to unfold the mystery 
which was before him. ‘The stranger 
still sat in the same spot, apparently 
intent on his book, with one arm rest~ 
ing on the table beside him ; Mr M. 
therefore advanced towards him, and 
as the light glanced more strongly on 
the figure, he was enabled to discern 
regular, and rather handsome: features, 
with a profusion of light hair ; the 
gentleman, for such he seemed, ap~ 
peared to be cloathed in the English 
fashion, but of a date rather remote ; 
his coat too was decorated with a bril- 
liant but partly tarnished star, a cir- 
ae a would med 
produced consi surprise, but 
which was sage i ed Py a 
M.’s remarking, though he 
advanced several steps into the room, 
and consequently must have made 
some noise in his aj » the 
still appeared not to him. In the 
confusion of ideas produced by the sin~ 

aah of his —e net M. we 
ength began to apprehen t the 
motionless him, must be 
an inhabitant of another world ; a con 
jecture to which the hour of the night, 
the silent solemnity of the scene, and 
the strange mode in which he had be- 
come acquainted with the m y all 
seemed to give colour ; and without 
waiting to analyze his feelings, or ex« 
amine more minutely into appearances 
so alarming, he rushed, without further 
ing hestly shane spin tse peopel nd 
ing yc e pannel, 
put the key into his pocket, retired to 
a sleepless bed to brood over the 
strangeness of the occurrence. 

The waking. reflections of Mr M. 
were, however, insufficient to suggest 








yo 
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any solution of the circumstances which 
lie had witrtessed ; and as soon as’ the 
dawn afforded sufficient light, he has- 
tened to the large bow-window, in his 

foom, which afforded a view 


oe 


of its existence remained, 

ty in which et contained’ 
The old steward attributed the recent 
discovery of the figure to thé sale 
(amongst the other furnituré of the 
mansion) of an enormous’ riitrét, 
which, having been nailed to thé waits 


EDée, 
and forgotten, an Gu reson al 
saris 


’ coat for half a century, had conéealed 


alike the key and oe so that 
no aperture being visible, the very ré- 
= co réoti, had; in the 
course of so long a period, died away, 

A cool and dispassionate investiga: 
tion, by day light, of the closet, and 
its wn inhabitant, sa 


’ corroborated the old man’s solutidii'of 


detailing the particulars, he 
demanded of the old man, if any tale 
of hotror was connected with the man- 
sion, or if he could, in , 


ther 
man 
room 


human being whom saw last night, 
but-——” “ Why cane thus >” said 
Mr’ Mileverer, “rT adjuse wa’ to re. 
ve miy apprehensions !” < it so,” 
"wee steward: «© That inmate 

the eastern closet, which caused you 
such alarm, is, in fact, a woxen € 
of the unfortunate adventurer Charles 
Seettetaeds sonanct dine 
state a report whi getieral 
at the time of the rebellion, in the 


the mystery. 
Ne 


A PORTRAIT. 


Behold yon stately vision that advances; 

—. the Earth, and all that it in. 
erits, ; 

ec wa RET 

Is ied by clusters of dark clouds,’ 

That |. his brow as if they 

loved it. 

They throng around, but never veil the stara« 

The , bright, burning star that glitters 

ere : 

Seeming to glory in its marble throne. 

As he comes ofi, see! ever and anon 
How his majestic arm dashes aside f 
men «ms y mantle—spurning it behind 

m! 
But it still clings, and like the poisoned 
garment, 
Will not be cast away. 


As he approaches, mark those haughty 
cyeay— 
What a strange lustre lights them! Yet 
methinks , 


In their blue depths of beauty I can see 

A dark, deep well of ever-springing tears : 
Howbeit tears that seldom reach the lids, 
And never overflow them,—but sink down 
And stagnate round the heart—corroding 


Mark! as the vision stands and gazes. 


round it, ; 
How. ail thinigs bow before that awful pre- 
sence ! 
How all things seem to change! the light- 


green grass 

Loses its beauty, and the small ground- 
flowers 

That flocked to meet his footsteps, shrink 
and wither. A 

Not that his eye falls on them,—it disdains 
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Pastoads-on:sdowy=-bet :they:'teaive Sale: its 


{ts fatal. power to kill or to create. 
But on the Towers, the, Temples, and the 
Thrones 


the weakness or base 
Of sing aedg Minecie agile on 


Rarnnoe lo! they totter! 
Perper srert 
And no down-tumbling to the plain be- 


srs ROR ey mary San 
peed A that boundless de- 


Which he himself has made, he stands alone: 
The Monarch of a silent, empty world. 
P. G. P. 
London, Nov. 1818. 


1 seed pag that slowly rolls a- 


Leaving a silence not unmusical !— 
Ani sey sane Se wind-harp’s frame hath 

t 
The spirit—like the organ’s richest peal 
Rolls the long murmur, and again it comes, 
That wild low wailing voice.— 

These sounds to me 

Bear record of strange feelings—it was even- 


EE. ener vite 
That the sighing breezes fuassany amigo 
it ;— 
I then did love, to leave my lonely heart, 
Like this soft harp, the play-thing of each 
impulse, 
The sport of every breath—I sate alone 
Listening for many minutes—the sounds 


ceased, 
, though unnoted by the 
Weeningngviiny tage igh 


tad thew ofthe Dead—She ad for 
With sweet sad eile, like the wan moon at 


Quiling in silence on a world at rest— 
Tushed away—I mingled with the 


bay ey is with ight ap tiely 
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Tat Soot. mist Sea0 bet ¢.songheny, 

I dt sleep—I fod yeniy' = ag 
For ee ee the spirit 
With tha that se sweet ow voice Yes t thou 
But I ge my friend, as then J 
That faa Yokes was ins whine daly dnd 
That mak tes vac kneel din atc 
Wie pet peed he st 


Wakeful, the prey of man feverish 
My thoughts were of the the dead iy ng 


Ititinde Sn le Sto ned bate 
In beauty—the wan smile had 
The eye was bright—I 

brightness. 

Till now I knew not death was terrible, 
For seldom did T dwell upen the thought 
And if, in some wild moment, Fancy shaped 
A world of the departed, *twas a scene 
Most a oe ee oe 


Stained thé blue quiet of the still soft sky, 
They did not dim its charm, but suited well 
The stillness of the scene, like thoughts that 


move 
Silentl o’er the soul or linger there 
i twilight pensiveness ! 


Shedding a tender 
This is an idle song !—I cannot tell 

eS ee died.—I can- 

What git tee , whose spirits weep for 

Oh many were the agonies of Prayer, 

And many were the mockeries of Hope; ° 

Bo haa se i erie ref 


Looked forward for the rosy smiles of Health, 
Se ee ee eee 


ame ead sigh with’ friends, 


A momen hope—even the calm tone - 
Wl eich te poke of Dah ure bi 


Weak, trembling thoughts, thatthe lip ut- 
tered not l= 
most she mourned 

To lee and when hoogh cle lotr 


the eye 
Shone with unwonted oh was there 


not 
in its ph sparkle 
The fear of Death ? 


that forbade | 

when .in Life's 
_ last days ; 

The same gay spirit, that in happier hours 
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Had charactered her countenance, still 
On wan features—when such playful 


words, 
As once could scatter on all hearts, 


eee a lip, and o’er the 

Of those who listened shed a gloon— 

In hours of such most mor ty, 

> vee erases eves hen a oaree 

That flitted fearfully, like parent bi 

Fast fluttering o’er their desolated nest ? 
Mourn not for her who died !—She lived 


-) as saints 

sears 9 Hro—che Sed as Christians 
_— 

There was no earthward struggle of the 


heart, 
No shuddering terrer—no reluctant sigh.— 
They who beheld her dyi emma 
the came, 
As Sleep steals o'er the senses, ived, 
aaiiip lap, Bangin te the wak- 


ing 
Mingle with our sweet dreams.—Mourn not 
for her ! 


' Oh, who art thou, that with weak words 
of comfort, 
Would’st bid the mourner not to weep ?— 
would’st win 
The cheek of sorrow to a languid smile ! 
Thou dost not know with what a pious love 
Grief dwells upon the Dead !—thou dost 
not know 
With what a holy zeal Grief treasures up 
All that recalls the past !—when the dim eye 
Rolls objectless around, thou dost not know 
sae ; pammninmenaaial the mourner’s 
soul 
Thou dost not know with what.a soothing art 
Grief, that rejects Man’s idle consolations, 
Makes to itself compani friends 
the Dead !—her robin 


still 

par ee gener Lag eee ym apt 

And, surely, not less dear for the low sigh, 

To follow with gay wing her every 

‘Who oft in plagftl fits of mimicry, 

Echoed her song, is dearer for her sake !— 

The wind, that from the hawthorn’s dewy 

é blossoms 

raed: ~ —-aanacnearen resonated 
Vs 

re we to hear, with deeper 

Speaks to the spirit now—-even these low 

~ motes, 

— o’er her grave, will sink into the 


A pensive song emory will love 
In pensive — 

rners, is there not 
naisy Po the house of mourn- 


ing 
Shrined in the sul-—for ever beaut 


An Elegy. 


[Dee 
Undimmed with earth—its tears—its weak. 


nesses— : 
And soy ey Soy within the exiles heart’ 
e is country,—there no cloudy 
a the hills—no tempest sweeps ‘the 
vale,— 
And the loved forms he never more must 
meet 
Are, with him in the vision, fair, as ‘chen 
Long years ago they clasped his hands 
parting ! As 
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GENERAL LUDLOW’'S MONUMENT, © 


Oxford, Nov. 16, 1818, . 
MR EDITOR, ‘ 

Dvuerne a short tour through Switzer. 
land last summer, I resided some 
part of the time at the delightful little 
town of Vevay, on the lake of Geneva, 
I had good infroductions to most of 
the inhabitants, and found them 
tremely sociable, hospitable, and well- 
informed. The immediate enviroty 
are not strikingly beautiful, owin 
the nature of the cultivation of 
vineyards, which are enclosed by stone 
walls. At the distance, however, ofa 
mile anda half from the town on every 
side, there-is the most - picturesque 
scenery in the canton, and the air of 
comfort reigning throughout the pem 
santry, the quiet and retired fields, 
woods, and villages, filled me with in- 
expressible delight. The village of 
Clarens, so celebrated by Rousseau, did 
not quite answer my expectations ; but, 
though the luxuriant wood, if it ever 
did exist, is not now to be found, 
the ae of a few trees and shrubs, 
and view frem it, is very magnifi- 
cent.. I here read his Heloise, and I 
am free to confess, that no.such emo- 
tion or such sentiments as he describes 
entered my soul—I was far more ine 
terested in what.I am about to describe 
me pegs the place. 

rent o ings is extremely 
moderate, and Pa of provisions 
equally so. There are two very exeel 
lent houses which take visitors or fami- 
lies, en pension, on reasonable terms; 
and there is not only an assembly eall- 
ed the Cercle, but a very good ribeary, 
which is liberally opened to strangers 
The hours are early; the dinner és 
served at one ; the tea, or gottter, about 
six, or seven ; and by ten o'clock, eyery 
family has retired. There are occ 
sional y balls, both private and by sub- 
scription, which are often kept up till 

2 
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The discourse was plain, and delivered 
in an unaffected nianner ; and the de- 
vout manner with which the sacra- 
ment was administered and received 
(it being carried round to the congre- 
gation by six clergymen). also afforded 

trong contrast to the Catholic 

from church on this most solemn occasion, 

I revisited this place of worship after 
the service, ein aiivas Gee 
taph on a monument erected to the 
memory of Edmond Ludlow, who, 
during his unmerited exile, resided in 
this town. His house was shown to 
me, and stands on the left side of the 

fore rising, with a small quantity, street, and on the edge of the lake, 

which is gradually increased ; and this coming from the Vallais—it is tolera~ 

i bly spacious, and ranks amongst the 
best.in the place. 

Whether this epitaph has appeared 
in print in England, in any memoirs 
of Ludlow’s life, I will not pretend to 
say ; but an old attendant at the church 
assured me, that very few English tra< 
vellers came to look at it, and he had 
hever observed any one copy it before I 
took that which I now subjoin.—I am 

your humble servant, 
a residence there of four years. ViaTOR. 


Siste Gradum et Respice. 
Hic Jacet Edmond Ludlow, Anglus natione, Provincie 
Wiltoniensis Filius Henrici Equestris Ordinis, Senatorisque 
Parlamenti, cujus quoque fuit ipse membrum, 
Patria Stemmate clarus, et Nobilis, virtute propria 
Nobilior, Religione Protestans, et insigni pietate 
Corruscus etatis Anno 23 Tribunus militum, Paulo post 
Exercitus Pretor Primarius. 
Tune -eagpegarau Bisse ¢ 
In intrepidus, et vite igus, in Victoria 
Ase ong et ros oma Patrie Libertatis Defensor, 
et Potestatis arbitrarie oppugnator accerimus. 
Cujus causa ab eadem Patria 32 Annis extorris 
fadlintions Fortuna Dignus, Apud Helvitios se 
Recepit ibique etatis anno 73 moriens omnibus 
sui Desiderium Relinquens, Sedes 2ternas latus 
advolavit. 
Hocce monumentum in perpetuam vere et 
Sincere erga maritum defunctum Amicitie, 
Memoriam dicat, et vovet Domina Elizabeth de Thomas ejus strenua 
et mestissima, tam in infortunio quam in 
Matrimonio consors dilectissima que animi 
magnitudine, et vi amoris conjugalis mota, Eum 
in exiliam ad obitum usque constanter 
secuta est. 
Anno Domini 1693, 
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LITERARY PREMIUM. 


[A gentleman of this city has received 
from a friend in London, Fert in the 
following terms. | 


* Dear Str,—Enelosed you will 
find a bill for £50, to be divided into 
three sums of £25, £15, and £10, as 
prizes for the best lines, in verse or 

» on the subject of Sir William 

‘allace’s inviting Bruce to the Scottish 
throne ; which I could wish to be so 
ex , as not to give offence to our 
brethren south of the Tweed. 

“ Perhaps there could be intro- 
duced into the composition, the pro- 
priety of erecting a tower or monu- 
ment to the memory of Wallace, on 
Arthur Seat or Salisbury Crai If 
such an object could be accomplished, 
I would leave £1000 by my will to 
assist it. 

** My name need not be mentioned 
—only say a native of Edinburgh, and 
a Member of the Highland Society of 
London, who left his native place at 
twelve years of age. The rest I leave 
to your better judgment. And re- 
main, &c.” 


We understand, that Messrs Man- 
ners and Miller, booksellers here, have 
kindly undertaken to receive and trans- 
mit an eee ee on the sub- 
ject indicated in the foregoing letter ; 
and we have been viwaaitel, there- 
fore, to intimate, that candidates for 
these prizes may send their composi- 
tions (postage. paid ) to Messts Man- 
ners and Miller, beforé: the Ist May 
by 9, when the prizes will be award- 


[We communicated the above notice yes- 
terday evening to our friend Mr Wastle, 
whose Poem on the theme is al- 
ready in a state of Had 
¢ i been in life (xas sa 
x don Revels Fe would have backed him 
against the field for a Rump and Dozen. ] 


—— 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF ALBERT 
THORVALLDSEN. 


inion at Rome, that 
‘rival there ; and 
tures adorn the 

a. 0r9 which down upon the 
en columns and falling arches of 
the Cesars, is a Goth by blood—a son 
of the Northern wartiors, who once 


Tuey are of, 
Canova has 
this rival, w 
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wasted the imperial city with fire ang 
sword. ‘‘'These works are the pros - 
duction of a divine hand,” exclaimed 
the noble-minded Canova, when lie 
first beheld the colossal statues vof 
Mars and Adonis, which had beeq 
created by the chissel of the Scandi. 
navian, whose ancestors bent before 
the gigantic and distorted ies of 
Odin or Baldur, and whose skill could 
scarce enable them to trace the rude 
emblems of their barbarous divinities 
on the unhewn rock and the runie 
altar. 

The father of Albert Thorvalldsen 
was a poor Icelander, who had settled 
at Copenhagen, where he maintained 
himself and his children by followi 
the trade of a stone-cutter ; and 
bert was born in the Danish capital 
in the year 1772. The boy would 
attempt to set himself at work even in 
his earliest infancy, and he would try 
to imitate his father’s carvings. The 
old man saw that his son was destined 
for better things; and when Albert 
became a little older, he placed him 
in the free drawing-school, attached 
to the royal academy of the fine arts, 
established at Copenhagen. Here Al 
bert learnt todraw. Genius was 
parent in his sketches ; yet he did not 
shew any decided vocation for draw 
ing, neither did he study it with dili- 

ce ; but the young sculptor obeyed 
the strong impulse which was rising 
within him, and, without instruction, 
he applied himself, with great ardour, 
to the art of modelling. 

An annual prize-medal is given by 
the academy of Copenhagen to the 
best modeller in clay. When Thor- 
valldsen had entered his sixteenth 
year, he thought that he too would at 
tempt to enter the lists. According to 
an academical bye-law, each candi 
for the prize is placed in a separate 
room, when, furnished with the pro- 
per tools and materials, he is required 
to form his model,—a regulation pre- 
cluding all suspicion of assistance 
from more experienced artists. Thor 
valldsen’s’ courage began to fail when 
he was about to enter his cell; % 
much indeed did he dread the im- 
pending trial, that by the adviceofa , 

iend he was induced to raise his spi- / 
rits by g, not the mead ’or 
which the maids of slaughter pour 
amg hall, 4 a a = . 

randy, us 
cheered he shut the doe, x 
four hours Thorvalldsen came 
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1818.) 
t of the room of probation bearing 
his basso relievo in his hands... To 
borrow the expressions of Mr d’Israeli, 
by whom the “ TT dey the has 
been elegantly and ingly illustra- 
ted, ‘ the instant his talent had de- 
clared itself, his first work, the eager 
ing of desire and love, astonish- 
ed the world at once with the birth 
and the maturity of genius.” Such 
extraordinary powers were displayed 
in this specimen, that, in addition to 
the prize for which he had contended, 
the academicians unanimously ad- 
judged their golden medal to him,— 
a reward which is always accompanied 
by a travelling stipend from the Da- 
nish government. 

The Danish academicians acted to- 
wards Thorvalldsen with judicious 
kindness. They considered that the 
raw and uneducated stripling could 
not be sent abroad with advantage to 
himself ; therefore, under their direc- 
tio, Thorvalldsen continued his stu- 
dies at Copenhagen. He had now ob- 
tained many valuable friends. Abild- 
gard, the celebrated historical painter, 
treated him with parental affection. 
The Danish nobility did not with- 
hold their patronage, and his talents 
developed themselves more fully every 
day. 
At length, in the year 1797, Thor- 
valldsen set sail for Naples in a frigate 
belonging to the king of Denmark. 
The voyage had its perils ; contrary 
winds drove the vessel towards the 
coast of Barbary, where she was near- 
ly stranded, and she was afterwards 
compelled to put into Malta. Thor- 

mn was about. twenty-four years 
old when he reached Naples. But he 
had not gained much knowledge of the 
world. Transplanted to the luxuriant 
shores of the Mediterranean, the child 
of the North could speak no other 
except his harsh native dia- 
lect ; And had he not. been. restrained 
by shame, he would have returned 
without delay to his native clime.— 
Alone and dispirited, he became home- 
sick, and he nearly sank beneath that 
mental malady, which the Germans 
emphatically term the Heimueh, 

He proceeded, however, to Rome, 
and during two years he passed his 
time merely in contemplation of the 
wonders of ancient and modern art. 
At the end of this period, during 
which his mind had been actively em- 
ployed, though his hands were quiet, 
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he applied himself in earnest to the 
practice of his art. Zoya, who then 
resided at Rome, became his warmest, 
vom a the — his most gnerre 
riend. Perpetually rousing thie en- 
thusiasm of the student, by pointing 
out the inferiority of his productions, 
when compared to the relics of classi- 
cal antiquity, the learned Dane never 
with-held his censures from his youth- 
ful countryman. _And . Thorvalldsen, 
in confident emulation, not in despair, 
destroyed many .a.bust and many, a 
statue upon which other artists would 
have been contented to, found their 
claims to distinction. 

Thorvalldsen was retired. in his ha« 
bits, he shrunk from the crowd.— 
When his model of Jason was _exhi- 
bited to the public, all acknowledged 
it to be a masterpiece, but still scarce-~ 
ly any one at Rome knew the name of 
Thorvalldsen. And at the table where 
he dined every day, in. common with 
the other students, one of them, who 
had been a constant,guest, inquired of 
him, whether he was acquainted with 
the clever young Dane, the modeller 
of Jason. 

It will be readily anticipated, that 
Thorvalldsen remained no longer in ob-~ 
scurity. Mr Hope, whose well-direct~ 
ed munificence is almost proverbial, 
employed him to copy. the model of 
Jason in marble. he had com- 
pleted it, he,modelled a large basso- 
relievo, containing a subject taken 
from Homi Th apa excited ae ie 
admiration. Hi tation was 
ps gre doubt or oat and he advan- 
ced steadily in the path. of excellence. 

In the year 1808 he finished his 
statues of Mars and Adonis ; they are 
considered as forming an era in the 
history of modern art. Orders. were 
given to him, in the following year, 
by the king of Denmark, to exeeute 
four large basso relievos for the new 

e then building, which he pe 
+ gad hbo r ge ark e 
ing presented him with the Dane, 
Ses which, we believe, phere 
bility on the wearer. Old Harry's 
apophthegm will be recollected, such 
are merely valuable as speakin, 

e sense of the nation by whose chief 
they are bestowed. * Thorvalldsen has 
lately become, the ,husband of the 
daughter of an Eng er. And he 
will now grow old in the enjoyment 
of the rewards which he has earned 
with credit and honour. : 
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NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


Expedition under Captain Ross and Lieutenant Parry, in the 
Isabella and Alexander. 


My pear stx,~You were pleased 
to Say, on our d from Eng- 
land, that nothing would gratify you 
more, than to learn rng | as op- 
portunities might occur, the progress 
we made in our voyage of discovery. 
On the strength of flattering en- 
ent I wrote to you a long let- 
ter towards the end of July, just as the 
last whalers were ery oy sa 
departure for England, which | fin 
came safely to hands. as that 
time our hopes and spirits got the bet- 
ter of all doubts and fears ; for though 
we were then beset on every side with 
ice, yet we had seenenough, and learned 
enough, both fromthe Danes below, and 
all the masters of the whalers around 
ba be assured, rae — rapid- 
ly disappearing, par m the heat 
& the sn, bat mostly T believe from 
the constant friction of one flaw or 
mass against another, and from the 
action of the salt water upon them. I 
believe I told you also of the fineness 
of the climate, and that we had once, 
jy bay Arahat , the tempera- 
ture by Fahrenheit’s thermometer at 
more than 80° when exposed to the 
sun, and that the effect of his power- 
ful rays was not only felt, but very vi- 
sible in the streams of water. which 
poured down the sides of all these stu- 
pendous masses, like so many moun- 
tain cascades.. It is not however the 
sun’s rays that chiefly contribute to 
destroy the ice—they are of too rare 
occurrence to produce any such per- 
manent effect ; for the torrents conti- 
nue to fall, and the field-ice to dis- 
solve, apparently just as much in the 
“Rs agg the Arctic regions, 
whi », generally speak: » is mild, 
but foggy, and the rit mostly 
loaded with clouds, or some kind of 
vapour, as when the sun shines forth 
in all his glory ;—when I say mild, I 
that there is little or no wind, 
and, that Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
ranges from 32° to 40° in the shade ; 
once, and I believe but once, it was 
down to 24°, but very often above 40°. 
I am ge < eA month of 
August, I ma t Septem- 
ber brought with Smo diminution of 
temperature,—it is ‘true we were then 
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ranging down the western coast 
Baffn’s Bay to the southward ; ms 
have learnt from experience, that in 
these regions one does not increase the 
cold by increasing the latitude, asf 
shall now pr to shew you more 
fally.— 
* T must premise, however, that Iam 
writing to you without book. Our 
commodore took possession of all the 
logs, journals, remark-books, and 
charts, and carried them off with him 
from the Humber to the Admiralty, 
so that all our opinions and specula 
tions on what we have done, and 
what we have left undone, are at head. 
uarters ;—I mention this in order to 
Gaim indulgence for any lack of precie 
sion - hapry Roya numbers ; but the 
main facts of the voyage are too strong, 
ly imprinted on my mind to need any 
written monitor. rm 
About the 9th of August we got so 
far up the coast of Greenland as to re 
cognise the Cape Dudley Digues of 
Baffin, but still hampered with the 
ice. When near this Cape, we very 
unexpectedly observed something like 
human beings moving towards us on 
the ice, which separated us. from the 
shore about seven or eight miles. On 
a nearer approach we perceived: that 
they were actually men, sitting on low 
sl , driven by five or six dogs.in 
each. When within a mile or less of 
the ships, they stopped short, but hal- 
looed and shouted at a great rate. Just 
at this time some signals were maki 
between the ships, which pro 
alarmed them, for they suddenly 
wheeled round, and set off again, tor 
wards the shoré in full gallop, ata 
speed which we supposed to be at least 
equal to that of our mail-coaches ;.of 
course we soon lost sight of them be- 
hind the hummocks of ice, Every 
body regretted their sudden disappeare 
ance ; and in order if possible to bring 
them back, and to explain our friendly 
intentions, Captain Ross. caused @ 
white to be hoisted on a hillock of 
ice, on which was painted a hand hold- 
ing a green branch of a tree—a colour 
by the way, and an object, not very 
common in this part of the world; 
there were also left on the ice some 
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presents placed on 4 stool, aud an Es- 
quimaux dog with beads about hisneck; 
thing however remained un- 

d on Se nudeand doe 

to the northw 

a, the poor dog was lying down 
on the very spot where we him. 
On the third day the natives were 
again observed at a distance, ae 
towards us, they now 
within a we mprovene y of the 
ip before they stopped, but percei- 
pr that they had no inclination to 
come nearer, Jack Saccheus, the Es- 
quimaux whom you saw with his ca- 
noe on the Thames, volunteered to go 
out to them. It required no small 
degree of courage to undertake this en- 
terprise, as the southern Esquimaux 
are firmly persuaded, that there is a 
race of giants dwelling in the moun- 
tains to the northward, who are’ex- 
ceedingly ferocious, and t canni- 
bals, and Jack of course agar this 
of his countrymen. It n- 
ok bonendd, fortunately poihene ‘ioe 
all parties, that, at the place where 
they halted, the ice separated, 
leaving a canal of a few feet in width. 
a immediately began to talk and 
bawl in a language which Jack at first 
did not understand, but by a little at- 
tention he discovered that the lan- 
nage they matle use of was that of 
southern Esquimaux, somewhat 
different in the pronunciation, as well 
asin many of the words themselves, 
but he soon found that he could make 
out their meaning. The. questions 
they put to him, with great eager- 
hess, were to the following purpose :— 
Who are ye ?>—What are ye?— Where 
doyoucome from ?—Are you come from 
the moon?— What are those two great 
birds ?—-Jack told them in reply, that 
he'was a man like tinown, 3 fhnad the had 
a father and mother;—that he was 
made of flesh and bores, and that he 
wore clothes ;—that the twogreat things 
which they called birds were houses 
to live in. this, they all 
called out, No, no, we saw them flap 
their wings, and they were sure that 
they were Angekuk, or evil spirits, 
tome to destroy them,—at the same 
time one of them from his boot 
sort of rude knife, which he held 
and said 
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hold of the ice-anchors, 
smith’s anvil, large of wood: 
as if the soahd canny: thetis’ o aeth 


ex the utmost astonishment 


ently at. their ‘u weight ; 
they ceumed like hore: sng distrusted 
the sense of sight, and could not satis~ 
fy themselves of the réality of objects, 
until they had 
themselves in a 


ing-glass, but 

more in a concave mirror, 
made themi almost frantic with joy and 
sag emer Be ~~ bursts of 
uu, hter, and exc! tions of surprise 
on ae never heard before. | The 


never saw a tree, nor even 
yond a birch or willow’ 


thickness of a ¢row’s 
cessarily be raricichs meet 
mast of a ship could be made of’ the 
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of. passed longitudi 
-of a fish’s bone, and ex- 
beyond it, at one end, about 
inch; and they are thus fixed, 
t the faculty of opening or shut- 
Mr Sabine took great pains, 
the medium of Jack’s inter- 
learn where they got the 
" w they worked it; the re- 
t of which was,.that it was hewn 
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be native iron; and it to 
have been recently discovered, this 
circumstance may, in some measure, 
account for the rudeness of their man- 
ufacture, as the stitching of their 
elothes and boots, and the putting to- 
gether of their sledges, were by no 
contemptible performances. 
described two pieces of iron from 
‘shhich thay dacived their supply ; and 
each of which, by their account, might 
be equal to a cube of two feet. . T 


given to iron by the Southern Esqui- 
maux. We now find, since our ar- 
rival, that this iron. turns out to be 
meteoric, and that it contains the u- 
sual proportion of Nickel; ‘so that 


Jack’s interpretation, which some of 
us were disposed to doubt, has been 
justified: - Indeed he is a man on 
whom the utmost dependence may be 


placed ; intelligent, and alwa 
ready to ablige 5 wil me ten | 
grateful to will take the 
trouble Sartnaeenet him, yo say tor 
, or an thing 
bowie ont bee ae deed 
a most valuable man. While speak- 
ing of him I may observe, that. we 
} ganas parame an sig gps 
great sorrow of. every 
man on . He had gone on shore, 
and did not return for two or. three 
days ; but, on sending after him, he 


was found in the hut of a Southery 
ayes aux, with _ collar bone bros. 
en. On inquiring how it , 
it turned out that his aul al 
Jack having loaded it too deeply with 
powder, on the principle esti said) 
of * plenty powder, plenty kill.” ».»° 
It is very remarkable, that this new 
tribe of Esquimaux (which I find by 
the newspapers are ridiculously called 
a New Nation) have no boats, nor any 
means of going upon the water, ex« 
cept on the ice, though the 
part of. their subsistence is derived 
from that element ; but we understood 
that they managed matters very well 
without them. The way im which 
pony Sag to catch seals, is by going 
to the openings or chasms in the ice,i 
lying down, and imitating the cry of 
a young seal, when the old ones ims 
mediately peep up; and while they: 
are endeavouring to scramble upom 
the ice, they are knocked on the head: 
by the hunters, or run with: 
a kind of spear made of bone. I rew 
member reading of a similar practice 
among the Southern Esquimaux) 
They gave us some specimens of this. 
Seal-music, and also of their 
which were any thing but music, and 
accompanied with the most ridiculous 
gestures and grimaces. On the mure 
ging of these notes in the ice, they.ale 
so watch for the rising of the sea-uni« 
corns to blow, which it seems they are 
frequently obliged to do. The flesh 
of this animal dried is a considerable 
article of their winter food. Though 
afraid at first to go into the boat, = 
appeared soon to be sensible of the ad« 
vantages of being able to float on the 
water, and one of them shewed a great 
desire to get — of Jack’s ca~ 
noe, after he had been told the use of 
it, of which he was before perfectly ig« 
norant ; and nothing could more 
strongly prove their complete insular« 
ity from their more southern neigh« 
bours, than the circumstance of their 
not having the word kayiack (canoe) 
in their lo é. ; 
Rude ignorant as these 
creatures. are, you must not beheve 
what is stated in the newspapers, that 
they had no knowledge of a Supreme 
Being : this is not a subject to obtain 
correct noti about from savages, 
whose we do not 
hend. Jac inctly admitted 
they entertained the same notions of 
a good and evil spirit as their southern 
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neighbours do, and which all nations, 
savage and civilized, with certain mo- 
difications, seem to entertain. But I 
must quit the subject of these people, 
lest I tire you.. One circum~- 
atance, however, I cannot over, 
which is this, that their winter habi- 
tations were to the northward, and 
that they came down south to pass the 
summer where there is more ice and 
snow, and consequently more food to 
be had than in Some Ka ee 
a seeming paradox, the truth of which, 
however, was cémpletely verified by 
us. On the very northern summit of 
Baffin’s Bay, which could not be less 
than 78°, there was much less snow 
on the land, and much less ice on the 
water, than we had hitherto met with 
in an of Davis Straits, and these 
people had told us that we should find 
itso; well, therefore, might our new 
friends deem this the happy country, 
and conclude that all the world to the 
south of them was ice and snow! And 
if good looks and a cheerful demean- 
our may be considered as indications 
of happiness, they were certainly in 
the enjoyment of it: they were all in 
excellent keeping, with faces as round 
as the full moon, and qumdingy like 
the people of Kamschatka and the 
Aleutian Islands. Their dogs, too, 
were in excellent condition: they have 
long bushy tails like the fox, a rough 
straggling mane round the neck, and 
have a general resemblance to the 
wolf: they seem very quiet, and never 
bark ; but a young dog, since its ar- 
rival at Deptford, has learnt to bark 
as loud and long as the noisiest dog in 
the place. 

A breeze of wind, and an open sea, 
were occurrences of too rare and im- 
portant a nature to be neglected, and 
we accordingly availed ourselves of 
them, and steered to the northward, 
leaving these children of nature, and, 
as we deemed them, of misery, with- 
out. the smallest reluctance; for, in 
fact, they at last became bold and 
troublesome, and attempted to steal 
every thing they could lay hands on. 
We had not pone , when a 

appearance, of a deep crimson 
coldur, enabe surface of the snow, by 
the sides of the hills, attracted our at- 


tention, and the more so. when we passed 


found it continuing in patches, for an 
extent of ten paige miles. Hav- 
ing landed near to one of the patches, 
we collected a considerable quantity of 
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it, melted the snow,.and preserved the 
colouring matter which it deposited. 


kingdoms of nature were put in requi- 
sition. Many a page was turned over 
in our books of knowledge, with which 
the Admiralty had liberally supplied 
us; and, at length, some one, Captain 
oe I oe found, in Rees re 
opedia, the v ing we were 
count ofj:undite. the word ‘ Snow ;” 
but the account there given, left us 
just where we started. Saussure, it 
told us, found snow of a bright red 
colour, on the Alps, and considered 
the colouring matter as the farina of 
some plant, while M. Ramond, who 
found the same kind of snow on the 


- Pyrenees, concluded it to be of mine« 


ral origin, and we now learn since our 
return, that ours at least is neither the 
one nor the other, but an animal sub« 
stance, the excrement of birds, as Mr 
Brande supposes, from the quantity of 
Uric acid it is found to contain ; and 
I have no doubt but he is right, for 
in the very neighbourhood of it were 
such myri of birds, of the Auk 
kind ( Alce), that when they rose 
up from the ice or the snow, they li+ 
terally darkened the sky; and close to 
the spot where we landed, was one of 
their breeding places. If I say that 
they sometimes appeared in hundreds 
of thousands, or even millions, it will 
not give you an adequate idea of their 
numbers. We shot. as many as. we 
pleased, and fed the whole ship’s com~ 


pany with them, being very palatable 
and ‘they 


free from all fishy taste or smell, 
We 


made most excellent soup. 

to bring down from twenty 
or thirty at a single shot ; and as we 
had reason to believe that these vast 
multitudes were chiefly confined: to 
the upper part of Baffins Bay, we laid 
in a stock for future supply, by place 
ing them in casks, with layers of pound~ 
ed ice between them. 

Having passed Cape Dudley ‘ 

we opened out a sound or strait, w 
was considered to be that’ of Baffin, 
named ‘* Wolstenholm’s Sound ;” but 
the agp of the nen ae the 
ice within it, gave no hopes of ‘a pas- 
sage that , and we y 
it at the distance of 15 or 20 
miles, . The: “ eve Baf- 
fin was not more promising’; but it ap< 
peared to many.very desireable that 
we should have approached somewhat 
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and every officer and man, on the ins’ 
stant as it were, made up his mind that 
this must be the north-west <=: 
the width of the opening, the extraor 
epth — - ree the inereased 
temperature, the surrounding 
and the Strait so perfectly free ‘on 
ice, that not a particle was seen floats 


one sentiment ; but nothing had-yet 
occurred to —_— us with the 
of success in the great enterprise ; we 
had proceeded cheerfully, but’ without 
enthusiasm, and our ardour had rather 
diminished as we begun to: diminish 
itude. But to find so grand an 
ing under such circumstances as'I 
have mentioned, and in the very spot 
teo of all others, most likely to lead 
us at once to the northern coast of 
America, was so unexpected, and at 
the same time so exhilarating, that I 
firmly believe every creature on board 
anticipated the pleasure of writing an 
overland dispatch to his friend, either 
from the eastern or the western shores 
of the Pacific. We stood directly into 
this spacious inlet; the width: con- 
tinued pretty nearly the same, as far 
as we could see, and not a particle of 
jee on the water ; neither was there 
any appearance of land a-head. Every 
breast beat high, and every one was 
desirous to mount the crows-nest, to 
look out for the opening which should 
conduct us into the Polar Sea, near 
the coast of the main-land of America. 
We had not run, however, above’ ten 
es within the inlet, when the Isa 
bore up, and of course, the Alex« 
ander did the same, and we stood out 
of the inlet ; why, we could not con- 
jecture, but under all sail. Our com 
modore, as it afterwards appeared, had 
seen the land at the bottom of’ the 
inlet. It is impossible to describe'to 
you the gloom that was immedia 
spread ~~ eve prt m it allt 
ine ing thus un - 
ly dashed 8 the ground. ry re 
t where the Isabella bore up, 
th of water was 650 fathoms, and 
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ne temperature continued the same 
= the entrance: the Alexander was 
about four or five miles a-stern of her 
consort at that time ; but not the least 
appearance of land was visible in the 
direction of the inlet from her crows- 
nest.* 

On near the southern point 
of Lancaster Sound, the depth of 
water had increased to upwards of 
1,000 fathoms. Close to this point 
we landed on a fine sloping sandy 
beach, at the bottom of a little bay, 
into which @ river of running water was 
falling, whose width might be from 50 
to 60 yards, and the water above knee 
deep. The flat ground through which 
itran was free from ice, and appeared 
to be covered with a tolerably good 
soil, in which were growing a variety 
of plants. On the banks were found 
#piece of-a fir-tree, or branch, about 
five inches in diameter, and a piece of 
birch bark.- We-went through the 
ceremony of taking possession of this 
land in the name of his Majesty, 
which, I fear, is only putting “ a bar-: 
ren-sceptre in his hand,” though o 
all the: places we had yet seen since 
we crossed the Arctic circle, this is b 
far the most inviting ; and, indeed, 
were it not for the high peaked moun- 
tains, partially cov with snow, 
which bound the valley on each side, 
we could not possibly have: supposed 
ourselves to be in the high latitude 
of 74°, especially on looking seaward, 
and seeing not a particle of ice as far 
as the eye could reach. 

The month of September had now 
set in, and the disappointment expe~ 
rienced in Lancaster Sound cast a 
damp on all our future eedings. 
We continued to the south-eastward, 
along the land, which we saw at inter- 
vals, but kept at a very respectable 

istance from it. We saw several 
openings, but examined none. The 
sea continued clear of ice, and the 
weather moderate, but seldom clear. 
We landed somewhere about lat. 70, 
and found traces of natives, but saw 
none. Near this place too we fell in 
with the largest iceberg which had 
yet occurred. The Alexander’s boat 
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* The Crows-Nest is a kind of box, suf- 
ficient’ to hold # man ; generally a cask, 


fixed near the mast-head, to protect the ob- 
server from cold, and enable him’ to look 
out for whales, or open pieces ef water. 
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was three hours - nearly in rowing 
round it. It was found, by measure- 
ment, to be upwards of two miles in 
length, and almost as many in breadth, 
and above fifty feet above’ the surface. - 
All hands began to calculate its con- 
tents in cubic feet, which my memory 
will not allow me to state, but its 
weight was settled to be some twelve 
or thi eee ee tons. On the 
summit of this iceberg was a large 
bear, who, in perceiving us advance 
te attack him, made a plunge into the 
sea, from the height of fifty feet, and 
escaped from his pursuers. 

We continued to trace the land 
down to Cape Walsingham, which 
ferms the northern side of the en- 
trance into Cumberland Straits, up 
which old Davis proceeded 180 miles ; 
we did not, however, once attempt to 
leok at them, but shaped our course 
from hence to Cape Farewell. Here, 
however, we encountered a most tre-. 
mendous gale of wind, in which the 
— separated, and saw nothing of 
each other agzin till their arrival in 
Brassa Sound, on the 30th October, 
after a of three weeks across 
the — and within three hours 
of each other.' During this passage, 
we had the Aurora Borealis very fre 
quently, and sometimes v 
and beautiful, but we could not per- 
ceive that it had the smallest influ- 
ence on the magnetic: needle, as we 
had been taught to expect, th 
this phenomenon is unquesti y 
connected with magnetism some wa’ 
or other, as the great luminous 
was generally, though not invariably, 
bisected by the magnetic meridian. 

You will probably expect from me 
some opinion as to the existence and 
practicability of a north-west passage ; 
but I really feel myself to be utterly 
unable to give any well-founded opi-« 
nion on the subject. I may, however, 
with safety assert, that our observa- 
tions have not supplied us with any 
grounds whatever for stating, as I per~ 
ceive has been positively stated in the 
newspapers, and y on demi- 
official authority, there is - pas- 

rom ’s Bay into the Pacific. 
ry te y certain, that no ofiloes 
employed on the expedition ventured 
te hazard such an. assertion, because 
no one is competent to make up his 
mind to such a decision. But, were I 
compelled to deliver my sentiments on 
this interesting — I should say 
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that the whole of this land, from Wol- 
stenhelm’s Sound round the head of 
Baffin’s Bay, and down to the north- 
ern coast of Labrador, ‘is so intersect- 
ed by numerous straits or inlets, that, 
as far as appearances go, the land on 
the western side of Davis’ Strait and 
Baffin’s: Bay is formed into a great 
cluster or archipelago of islands, beyond 
which is the polar sea; but whether 
all, or any, o these straits =< are 
net, navigable, is a question that yet 
remains to be decided, and which a 
thing can decide but practical experi- 
ence ; and this I have reason to be- 
lieve to be the opinion entertained at 
head-quarters; for I am extremely 
happy to inform you, that the Admi- 
ralty have allowed the crews of the two 
ships to volunteer their services, as it 
is understood, for another expedition 
next year ; and it is almost unneces- 
sary to add, every one to a man has 
volunteered for this services 
To say that we have done nothing, 
would not be the truth; to say that 
we are satisfied with what we have 
done, would be equally untrue ;—and 
et the voyage has not been abortive. 
ff we had done nothing more than that 
of narrowing the greund of inquiry, it 
would be something ; but it will be 
found that we have accomplished more 
than this. We have swung the pen- 
dulum in Jatitudes where it was never 
swung before; and we have made 
such experiments on the dip and va- 
riation of the magnetic needle, close 
to the magnetic pole, as cannot fail to 
clear up, in a very considerable de- 
gree, the mystery which hangs over 
this intricate subject. Our sudden de- 
parture from Doncaster Sound was a 
a of so much: deeper regret, as 
we found, close to that inlet, the 
variation of the compass above 110° 
west, and the dip to exceed 86° ; so 
that, had we continued a very few de- 
grees of longitude to the westward, 
perhaps 100 or 120 miles, we should 
certainly have stood on the magnetic 
poles, where in all probability our 
would have ceased to act, at 
least with any degree of certainty, on 
board ‘ship, as we found that the local 


‘attraction of the iron in the ships (and 


‘the Alexander) increased 
with the increase of the dip and vari- 
ation ; and that the magnetic polar at- 
traction decreased in the same propor- 
tion ; so that, at last, our compasses 


became so sluggish and so variable, 
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that very little dependence could be 
placed on them. On this subject our 


journals teem with observations made 





in the ship, and on the ice, with facts 
that must give a deathblow to the theo. 
ry of Captain Flanders, and some other 
ingenious men, who, from a few facts, 
collected probably with no great care, 
raise.a systema in their closets, which, 
when submitted: to the test of experi- 
ence, are found wofully wanting. 
These few loose, hastily written hints, 
which I have thrown together while 
the ships are preparing to be paid off, 
will in some measure put you in poge - 
session ef the outlines of our proceed« 
ings, though they are not ealeulated 
to satisfy a curiosity so ardent as 
know yours to be. But I must reserve 
the rest till I have the pleasure of 
seeing you, which, I trust, will not be 
longer than ten days hence. In the 
meantime, Iam, &c. 
Deptford, 1st Dec. 1818. 


P.S. We have just heard that two 
gun-brigs have been. ordered up from 
Chatham to Deptford, to be prepared 
immediately fer a particular service, 
whieh every body. here says is for the 
further prosecution of the North-west- 
passage.—God grant it may be 60, 
and that I may .be fortunate enough 
to be again employed in this interesting 
enterprise. 


a ae 


VERSIFICATION OF A PASSAGE IN 
PURCHAS. 


Wituram Crowe, Esq., the public 
orator to the university of Oxford, on 
reading from Purchas the 
which Barrow has taken for a motto 
to his “ History of the Arctic Voy- 
ages,” was so forcibly struck with t 
grandeur of the imagery, and with the 
poetical manner in which it was ex- 
pressed, that he sat down and versified 
the passage, almost without altering, 
omitting, or adding a single word, as 
will be seen when comparing them. 
“* How shall I admire your heroicke cou- 
rage, ye marine worthies, beyond all names 
of worthiness! that neyther dread so long 
age A ca or absence of the sunne; 
nor foggy mysts, tempestuous witids, 
cold blasts, -= heed and hayle in 
nor the unequall seas, which ight amaze 
the hearer and amate the ler, where 
the Triions and Neptune's selfe 
quake with chilling feare, to behold such 
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monstrous icie ilands, renting themselves 
with terrour of their owne massines, and 
disdayning otherwise both the sea’s sove- 
reignti¢, and the sunne’s hottest, violence, 
ing themselves in those ira | plaines 

civill 


syhere they hold a continual warre, 
and rushing one upon another, make windes 
and waves give backe ; seeming to rent the 
eares of others, while they rent themselves 
awith crashing and splitting their congealed 
armours,” PuRCHAS. 
Turned into verse by Mr Crowe. 
How shali T admire 
‘Your courage, ye marine adventurers, 
Worthies, pend all names of worthiness !' 
Who can endure alike the sun-so long 
Present or absent, and without a dread 
Encounter foggy 
Cold blasts, with snows and hail i’ the fro- 
zen air, 
And those unequal seas which might amaze 
‘All ears and eyes, yea, and make Neptune’s 
self 


To quake with chilly fear,-when he beholds: 
When his hage monsters, icy isles, disdain- 


le ; 
His sovereignty, and the sun’s hot violence, 
Muster themselves upon those watery plains, 
And hold continual war; and where they 
h 


rus! 

Make winds and waves give back, till in 
the shock, 

Crushing and renting their congealed sides, 

They split themselves by their own massiness. 


a 
‘ON NAVAL EDUCATION. 


MR EDITOR, 
Tue subject of education in general 
has been, of late years, so much a 
topic of discussion, and is, besides, at 
all times so interesting, scarcely any 
apology can be deemed necessary, 
when a professional man seeks to com- 
municate his ideas respecting that 
‘branch of the whole, on which his op- 
portunities have “est enabled him to 
form a judgment. On the present.oc- 
éasion, accordingly, I hope to afford 
-your readers some satisfaction, by con- 
sidering at length that most pape 
tant portion indicated above, which is 
€onnected with the pursuits of nearly 
all my past years, and which no possi- 
ble combination of. political .circum- 
stance can ever render altogether un- 
interesting to a discerning British pub- 
dic; and in doing thjs, I shall equally 
hope to be able to avoid giving offence 
-any where, for I shall studiously speak 
.of existing institutions with that re- 
spect which is. especially their due 
from one who owes his own profes- 
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mists, tempestuous winds, : 
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sional proficiency, whatever it may 
be, exclusively to the ities 
afforded b vo errr 


Naval, like every at: pean 
education, may be divided. into two, 
its elementary and higher branches ; 
in other words, into that degree of in- 
formation. which is indispensible te 
the whole body for the discharge of 
its daily duties, and that which is.cal- 
culated to carry certain individuals 
beyond the beaten routine, and to ens 
able them to perform, if called. on, 
certain higher services. The first..di- 
vision comprises practical seamanship 
and navigation, to which alone, ac- 
cordingly, the prescribed examination, 
previous to .a young man’s becoming 
eligible for promotion as lieutenant, 
is confined: the second may be con- - 
sidered positively incomplete without 
an introduction to natural history, 
mechanics, the. higher branches, of 
mathematics, natural philosophy, as- 
tronomy, and the like ; but may also 
be extended even indefinitely beyond 
these bounds, for what science is,there 
in truth which may .be. deemed’ posi- 
tively useless in.the conduct of a:voy- 
age of discavery, or other similar ser= 
vice, .what acquisition can never be 
brought into play in the varied cir- 
cumstances of a seaman’s life ? 

A brief statement of the opportuni- 
ties om by my apie institu- 
tions of our service for acquiring. 
ficiency in these emer 9 moog 
and of the degree.in which they are 
for the most part improved ; 
with some. suggestions for a partial 
change in these institutions, by which, 
with little expense, and, it is _presum- 
ed, great profit, the opportunities in 
question might be materially multi- 

lied and increased—these form the 

irect objects.aimed at in the,follow- 
ing remarks, ‘3 

There are two.ways, it is.well known, 
in which a bey,-destined for the navy, 
may fulfil its requisitions .preparatory 
to promotion in its ranks—He may 
be entered, at the age of. thirteen, on 
board one of his Majesty’s,.ships, 
where six years actual service as mid- 
shipman entitles him to demand that 
he be examined touching his, capacity 
to undertake the charge and fulfil the 
duties of a lieutenant ;—or.,he may 
be sent at the sge.of twelve to Ports- 
mouth ry an peg ae must 
be premised, on a tery limited scale, 
and to which, accordingly, only very 
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superior interest can procure a boy’s 
admission, under bond too that 
Navy shall be the profession of his 
life ; but where three of assiduous 
study, if crowned wi such proficien- 
cy as the subsequent examination shall 
consider necessary, are held equivalent 
tonite tonseaon,eanaatingip. epate 
with four more, ingly, spent 
in actual service, equally entitle the 
young aspirant to be put on his ulti- 
mate examination. “ a aan 
it is enough, at first sight, to 
determine which is best, and yet the 
difference,.on examination into the 
entire circumstances of each, is not 
great, both labouring under peculiar 
i as complete systems of 
i education. 
. The boy of thirteen, who is sent on 
board ship, is withdrawn from. his 
y while yet the only im- 


& 


i 


t of disgust at the labour their 
had im on him. He is 
into ea new world, where the 
number of those about him 
and the cheice spirits whom 
ost likely to — and imi- 
profligate into the bargain. 
The schoolmaster, under whom he is 
required to study navigation, knows 
nothing probably beyond that neces- 
sary, but not exclusively necessary, 
ta- 
shen tlio dap. 
supposition e chap- 
the two charges in his 


Hib 


science ; ten to one he is not 
ble in his habits, or if he is, 
under the 
lain unites 
own person, he is a ward room officer, 


moving in a different from his 
, and only seeing them at dis- 

tant and uncertain intervals, while, 
in the meantime, a thousand claims 
of active duty, or of amusement un- 
der its name, press on the young mid- 
n’s time and attention, render- 

ing it nearly utterly impossible for 
to acquire any habit of consistent 
application. And yet, notwithstand- 
ing, it is very seldom that any one, 
thus circumstanced, grows up a com- 
plete dunce ; for the situation is not, 
after all, without its peculiar advan- 
tages, as a school of instruction. The 


practical he of seamanship is even 
ically acquired,—the habit of 
ben a mt difficulty and danger, 
applying a prompt and judi- 
cious seuely ts early, Riset-che 
wits are sharpened for every — 


,—and even in the 
uavigation, first curiosity, and then 
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ion made by them on his mind, ' 


[Deo 
interest, on daily witnessing the mogt 
abstruse calculations applied tothe 
most indispensible purposes of selft 
preservation, readily carry a boy over 
the first difficulties. As his six 
advance, he gradually becomes solici. 
tous about his ensuing examination, 
receiving thus a further spur to exer, 
tion ; and thus, although itmustbecon. ° 
fessed that, in almost every case ali 
all other branches of liberal education 
are entirely overlooked and neglected, 
there. are yet few or no instances, in 
which a young man of nineteen thus 
educated, is not qualified to meet the 
ultimate serutiny of the examini 
captains, on the subject of practial 
seamanship and navigation, a test, by 
the bye, which, though once little 
more than matter of form, is now, 
the rigour of some very recent regula. 
tions, abundantly severe. ae 
The boy of twelve, on. the other 
hand, who is sent to Portsmouth aca- 
demy, passes through a very different 
probation, but reaches ultimately very 
nearly the same point. Taken from 
home at a still earlier age than’ the 
other, his habits of application are, if 
possible, still less confirmed ; but 
are soon acquired here, for the disci- 
line is exceedingly strict, both in its 
esse and administration, and the‘at- 
tention of the young pupils is still fur- 
ther fixed on their tasks by'a very ju- 
dicious regulation, which ores 
that if any of them complete the pre- 
scribed course of study within two 
years and ahalf instead of three yea 
and can then undergo creditably the 
concluding examination, these two 
years and a half shall reckon to them 
as fulltime. Their studies, meanwhile, 
consist of arithmetic in all its rules, 
elementary mathematics, ‘practical geo- 
metry, and drawing, together with 
such notions of rigging, and other 
branches of practical seamanship, as 
the details of a dock-yard are calcula- 
ted to convey,—this last, however, 
being rather considered as the recrea- 
tion than the employment of the young 
students. Thus far all is very well; 
the concluding examination is very 
strict,—and the lad of fifteen, who has 
d its ordeal, joins a ship for the 
t time with very decided advanta, 
ges over his fellows—inferior to them 
only in the habitual, practical appli- 
cation of his learning to the purposes 
of his profession. . Even this little ob- 
stacle in his course too is soon Over 
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—a ‘few months are suffi- 
seet an tenth p sharp iadallthas ie ao 
eessary to be learnt in this way ; and 
the habit of applying it comes of itself 
within the four years which, as has 
been already explained, he must yet 
in active service before coming to 
isultimate examination. But unfor- 
tunately almost every other advantage 
js for the most part lost in the mean- 
time. . The young academicians are 
comparatively a very small body— 
scarcely any two of them get together 
—the chances are twenty to one at 
Jeast, that they do not—they are in- 
ferior in. practical knowledge to their 
ung compeers, who, on the c her 
com feel their own strength on that 
_ point, and, by consequence, under- 
value every other, and taunt and jeer 
at a proficiency which, not being their 
own, they affect to despise. Thus 
circumstanced, our young pupils yield 
for the most part to the tide,—it would 
be indeed too much to expect from 
their years that they should very 
steadily set themselves in opposition 
to it,—they first, eaten conceal 
and neglect, and then finally lose that 
proficiency which had been the aim 
and boast of their earlier years ; and 
emulous alone of ‘hat active exeellence 
which, as it is the most congenial to 
their age, so is it the most popular in 
their profession, they become, all of 
them, good practical seamen, much 
as those educated on board ship, but 
never (I intimately know and highly 
regard many of them, and am igno- 
rant of one exception), never push 
forward to the higher branches of nau- 
tical science—never keep up more of 
what they once learnt even, than 
what is indispensably necessary to pass 
them as lieutenants,: and to enable 
them to discharge the duties of the se- 
veral stations in our service which they 
may afterwards attain *. 





pia positively know oe instance, and 
ps it is not solitary, of a young man 
who through Portsmouth academy 
with the utmost credit, having been one of 
@ very few of his year who finished the 

ibed course of study in two years and 
@half, and who yet was rejected as incom- 
petent when he subsequently presented him- 
self to pass as lieutenant—My young friend 
will forgive me for thus quoting him, when 
Tadd, that he was so stung by the affront, 
he studied day and night afterwards, and 


rege the ‘immediately peer Bes 
‘with the utmost ease. His talents had only 
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those with whom they are call 
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Such is’ a faithful’ and: not over- 
—— picture of the ‘several means 
A fici ‘ni eilliniiet. 

al scietice athadled by the existing in- 
stitutions of our naval service, and of 
the degree in which these are for the 
most part improved by young officers. 
A single glance is sufficient to shew 
them to be incomplete and inadequate 
when 


for their purpose, now 


the pursuits of science are both mote 
extensive in their own , and 
more widely dissemin among all 
ranks of society than they were when 
these institutions were organized, and 
when accordingly greater | unities 
for instruction are’ required by naval 
officers to enable them as well to keep 
pace with the improvements of science, 
as to retain their place relatively with 
on to 
act and to associate. But there are 
three special points, each of great im- 
portance, in which they w: 

to me most particularly deficient. In 
the first place, both systems of educa- 
tion pursued ‘by them lead only to one 
common point of very moderate profi- 
ciency,—the pupil of the one learning 
steadily up toit, impeded only by his 
own idle habits, and of the other 
learning and unlearning down to it, 
his first career being interrupted half- 
way by a sudden and entire eo 
object of pursuit. In the second place, 
the union of two systems in the same 
service injures the effect of both, in- 
asmuch as it deprives’ the respective 
pupils of each ‘of that encouragement 
which community of' preparation and 
object with their com can alotie 
bestow. And, ‘lastly, neither of them 
afford any means or inducement to 
young men to pursue their stutlies be- 
yond the point of moderate proficiency 
to which they both equally conduct, 
which means and inducements are-ac- 
cordingly hee oma wanting ‘in’ our 
service, not only to our own t loss 
and disgrace, but also to'the detriment 
of the conney whom we should other- 
wise be ed more effectually to 


“serve. 





been. neutralized, “put in abeyance, by 
the prrearecnemeyrn A wir had been 
placed; they were, and. are still equal.to 


ery exertion Bt mie cm B. seneene- 
be tasked 1 certainly much superior 
to’ the’ mere maintenance ‘of a uisitions, 
the first difficulties of which they had rea- 
dily surmounted. 
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There are two slight innovations, 
however, which it seems to me would 
obviate these and other imperfections 
in the systems in question. The first 
is, that three or more years spent in 
assiduous study at any academy’ will- 
ing to accept the boon, provide the re- 
quisite masters, and bring forward ac- 
cordingly boys of fifteen to a certain 
given point of proficiency, to be deter- 
mined by a prescribed examination, 
shall reckon for two years of active ser- 
vice equally with the same time 
at Portsmouth academy ; and the se- 
cond, that an advanced academy be es- 
tablished for the Navy, similar to that 
possessed by the Army at High Wy- 
combe, admission to which to be open 
to officers of all ranks, who may be able 
to procure an appointment to it, and to 
tindergo the previous examination ne- 
«essary to ascertain that candidates are 
qualified to follow the course of study 
pursued in it. Officers thus appointed 
to enjoy their full personal pay, the 
same as if they were actually serving 
afloat (this also being the case at High 
Wycombe), and to undergo another 
examination at the close of the pre- 
scribed course of study, be it for one, 
two, or more years, the successful re- 
sult of which to have no other reward 
than the certain reputation of superior 
proficiency to what is commonly at- 
tained in the same ee: and the re- 
commendation for selection for special 
service which such reputation would 
confer ; nor the unsuccessful to have 
other penalty than the general know- 
ree the fact. These proposals I 
shall now consider in their order. 
I.—It was before observed, that on 
a first view of the two systems of ele- 
mentary naval education now pursued, 
it seemed very easy to determine which 
was the best, although on closer exa- 
mination they are found of nearly equal 
walue the one to the other; and also, 
that when that examination is gone 
through, it is not the want of oppor- 
tunity for acquiring practical profi- 
ciency, although the most obviously 
probable blemish of that which would 
seem otherwise the best, which is in 
truth its capital defect, but, on the 
contrary, the comparatively small num- 
ber of students brought forward under 
it, and their want accordingly of all 
community of preparation and object, 
with the great mass of compeers with 
whom they are required to begin their 
professional career. And that this real- 
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ly is the state of the case was again at. 
Rlbacow to be proved: by the ft, i 
the boys thus educated inv, ,, 
and that too in a short time, equal thy 
comrades in practical dexterity, at the 
same time that they as invariably, 
and in an equally short period of time, 
sink to their level in theoretic attain, 
ments. The first view accordi 
which I now take of the first 
in question,~is, as it would apply a re. 
medy to these disadvantages “in this 
otherwise superior system. Multiply 
the number of seminaries possessed of 
the privilege as to service conferred on 
Portsmouth academy, and you imme 
diately multiply the number of pupils 
brought up in the same manner~a 
taching a value to the same aftaine 
ments—pressing forward to the same 
goal—keeping each other in countes 
nance in the same studies—and emnu- 
lous to set forward and increase their 
respective proficiency in them, not 
more, they will conceive, for their own 
honour, than for that of the seming 
ries whence they each come. And thus 
would be transferred at once to Naval 
education all the advantages which in 
classical instruction arise from’ the 
competition of the great grommar 
schools, Eton, Westminster, ana Rug. 
by with each other, and with inferior 
seminaries,—a competition which we 
see influence the minds of even their 
youngest pupils, although their pur 
suits are to them as dry as navigation 
or mathematics toa young midshipman, 
In the second place, it has been 
often objected to the navy, as a prd- 
fession, that boys intended for it are 
taken so soon from school, and ate 
brought up in habits so exclusively 
idle, should they either become dis 
gusted with it themselves, or have 
their prospects in it overcast, they 
have yet no alternative in ther 
choice, they are fit for nothing else, 
being in want of that general prelimi- 
nary education on which alone any’ 
after studies can be grafted to advanr 
tage, in whatever situation of life the 
student may be placed, Now this 
again would be obviated by the pro 
posed measure; for the elements’ of 
general education may be bestowed 
within the prescribed time with ease. 
For this purpose indeed I would not 
recommend the required attainments 
to be too exclusively professional. I 
speak from an intimate knowledge of 
om fact when I say, that four years 
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spent at,sea, with a.good understand- 

of the advantage of previous study, 
bn the necessity of continued appli- 
cation, are infinitely better even for 
practical purposes than six idled away, 
as they for the most part are under ex- 
isting institutions. This last obser- 
vation, however, is only thrown out 
by the way, and as matter of opinion: 
I. do not pretend definitively to pre- 
scribe the point at which the test for 
admission into the service in this way 
should be fixed. 

Thirdly, such an innovation as is 
here proposed would appear peculiarly 
called for by the circumstances in 
which we are now placed as a nation, 
jnasmuch as it would hold out that 
encouragement which a few revolving 
years of peace will make indispensably 
necessary, if we would keep up our 
stock of young officers against another 
war. As matters now stand, no pa- 
rent in his senses would send his 
child to sea to have his morals com- 

omised, his habits degraded, and 

imself exiled, Hd nothing at all, for 
the prospects of the navy are now in- 
deed po esl But if three years of 
assiduous application to a particular 
course of study, reconcilable in the 
main with almost every other profes- 
sion as well as this, could be made 
synonimous with two passed on board 
shin, many would be induced to turn 
their views in this direction with 
little or no ultimate loss, even if dis- 


appointed. 

And lastly (for I do not wish to ex- 
tend these remarks unnecessarily), 
such a prefatory course of study, gen- 
erally disseminated through the pro- 
fession, would equally disseminate the 
thirst for higher attainments through- 


outits ranks, It is a trite but very 
true observation, that we must know a 
little about any matter in hand, before 
we can become even curious about it. 
If, then, the elements of natural his- 
tory, mechaniés, and tical astro- 
nomy, were made portions, and they 
certainly would be very attractive por 
‘tions, of the required course, who shall 
say to. what extent the opportunities 
for original observation and experi- 
Jnent, so amply afforded by our pro- 
ession, might not be carried, even al- 
though no further steps were taken to 
promote the end? 
» II. There are four points of view, in 
Which, as more striking, although not 
perhaps more important, than many 
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others, I shall, here place the second 
measure proposed (viz, the establish- 
ment of a naval college, similar to 
that possessed by the Army at High’ 
Wycombe.) These are, as it would 
essentially benefit the whole profes- 
sion, those mem of it even .who 
may never be able to obtain admission 
on the lists of the academy or. college 
in question ; as it would still more 
particularly benefit those who ma 

obtain such admission ; a8 it is call 

for by a due consideration for the in- 
terests of the country at large, identi- 
fied as these are with the enjoyment, 
by the Navy, of the means of obtaining 
an improved education, now espe- 
cially, that the sphere of practical 
science is become so’ much. more ex- 
tended than when the existing insti- 
tutions were organized ; and lastly, as 
it would satisfy the absolute fight of 
the Navy itself to possess these at least 
equally with the sister but rival ser- 
ag the Army. I proceed with the 


t. 

The establishment of a naval aca- 
demy, or rather college, similar to that 
possessed by the Army at High Wy- 
combe, would benefit the service at 
large, those members of it even who 
may never obtain admission on its 
lists, by holding out a distinct induce- 
ment to young officers to pursue their 
scientific studies beyond the point in- 
dispensable to pass them as lieuten- 
ants. No one is absolutely certain of 
what he is capable until he tries. If, 
then, the qualifications for admission 
into the college were placed high, at 
the same time that it was distinctly 
understood that a passage through its 
ordeal would be a very great recom- 
mendation, there is no doubt that 
many would make the attempt to qua- 
lify themselves accordingly, who would 
fail in that attempt, but who would 
1 reap great and lasting benefit from 

aving made it. That this effect 
however, of the institution might have 
its fullest operation, it would be ad- 
visable, I think, that the test of quali- 
fication should be set very high, the 
higher indeed the better, so that still 
something striking be left to be gained 
by admission, were it even principally 
the recommendation it would bestow. 
By this means, mere interest without 
pre-eminent merit would never be able 
to push to honours or distinction 
through this avenue; and the con- 
stant vacancies on the establishment, 
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which, however comparatively small 
its scale, the mere want of qualified 
cones vee long occasion, would 
still cheer and sy ient 
merit in the previous toile at ye . 
tainty of ultimately earning, if ever 
deserving, the reward. And here I 
may remark by the ways that this is, 
in my opinion, the only capital error 
in the military establishment at High 
Wycombe, and yet alone accounts 
sufficiently for the slender general 
effect its institution has had on the 
sister.service. The qualification for 
admission to it is set a great deal too 
low ; appointment to it is notoriously 
matter of mere interest, and is pre- 
pared for, accordingly, only on the 


spur of the moment, when success is 


In_the second place, however, the 
institution in question would more 
particularly benefit those who may be 
fortunate enough to obtain admission 
on its lists, first, by uniting them to- 
gether, and carrying them forward in 
their scientific studies toa point which 
their solitary exertions would not pro- 


bably ever have attained; and next, 
by returning them to the active duties 
0 


their profession, not only with much 
higher qualifications than they before 
pensene but with the advan of 
ving these generally known and re- 
ised. It would them for- 
ward to a higher point of proficiency 
than any to which their solitary stud 
could ever have attained, 4 
means not omy of the superior masters 
whom it wo . provide for their in- 
struction, but of the emulation 
which community of preparation and 
pursuit would excite among them- 
selves ; and it would restore them to 
their profession, not only with effective 
claims to selection for the conduct of 
almost any special service which might 
be fitting out, but with qualifications 
which would make a special service of 
almost the most ordi routine, by 
the capacity they would bestow of 
blending scientific inquiries with every 
department of duty. Should ny novel 
of either attack or defence 
occur in the fleet in which they might 
be serving, with what advantages would 
‘they enter into council, with what de- 
ference would their opinions be lis- 
tened to! In whatever corner of the 
world their lot of service might be 
cast, they would seize the passing or 
permanent phenomena of nature with 
3 
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the ken of men acquainted with whats" 
ever is already known on the particular 
subject, and ready to notice and to* 
reason on the peculiar variety, should® 
any occur. Should they visit a new’ 
country for the first time, their account: 
of it would be complete in all its parts; 
its capacities, natural and political, 
would be appreciated with judgment; 
and the manners, customs, and insti+ 
tutions, civil and religious, of its inha- 
bitants, would be reported without ex-: 
aggeration, and connected probably: 
with the history of the species at 
large, by some minute analogy of 
practice or community of belief, the 
observation of which might have 
m9 coe less gifted traveller. Or . 
if visions are Utopian as thus 
stated, and perhaps in their utmost 
perfection_they are so, they at least 
indicate the direction in which the 
judicious outlay of a few hundted 
pounds annually might conduct to the 
improvement of a most important body 
of public men, as the Navy unques- 
tionably is ; and however modified by. 
sedate judgment, will still leave en 
behind to warrant the expense. t 
The illustration of the deep interest 
of the nation at large, in thus educate 
ing the great body of naval officers 
to a hig Bo nee is now di 
necessary, and some of them even 
to the highest, and which Cita 
forms now the third point of view in 
which I am to consider the proposal 
in question, would seem, in some de+ 
gree anticipated by these remarks ; and 
indeed it is somewhat difficult to draw 
a distinct line between concurring in- 
terests, the qualifications thus spoken 
of, tending not more to call indivi- 
duals into notice, than to further, by 
one and the same act, the service on 
which they are employed. There is 
one distinction, however, to be observ« 
ed between the interests in question, 
and which best of all separates them on 
the t occasion. The interests 
of individuals are transitory, those of ° 
the state permanent. ‘The thousands 
of naval officers, whose race is gone 
and going by, have sunk, and are now. 
sinking to repose with each his little 
meed of success and fame, apportioned 
and appreciated according to his op- 
portunities, not much the better nor 
much the worse now, however these 
have been. But the state in past time 
is the ‘same state still, and who 
say what may not have been lost irre- 
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through the very want which 
pee Sm recommend to supply, 
what discoveries in science, what com- 
binations of philosophical reasoning, 
what death-blows to our enemy’s re- 
sources may not have been missed, 
solely beeause naval officers have never 
hitherto been able to travel out of the 
duties ? opportunities enjoy 
by them of ori observation and 
experiment are incomparably superior 


to those by any other 
possessed by any ar 


of men ; their leisure is even a 

to themselves, and their inducements 
to give their ingenuity a scientific 
direction are great.—And yet not one 
of them has ever ially assisted 
the progress of science by any consi- 
derable original discovery *, and not a 
very great number have even very con- 
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spicuously followed in the beaten path. 
This can be owing to nothing but the 
want of ori tion and due 
encouragement, and it is assuredly not 
more nor ‘less the duty than the in- 
terest of a maritime state to re< 
=r saa right of th . 

te right of the Navy to 
enjoy at least ties of 
improvement with the sister 
the Army, is the last topic to be illus- 


trated under this head, and, in 
it, I am unconscious of being actu: 


by any mean of the Army, or 
of the advantages and honours which it 
enjoys. In common with a. great 
many more of my class and degree, I 
may very possibly think, that in pub- 
lic estimation the glories of Waterloo 
have — — somewhat too much 
to eclipse once pre-eminent tro- 
phies of St. Vincent and Trafalgar, the 
names of Wellington, Hill, Beresford, 
and others, somewhat too much to cast 
into oblivion those of Jarvis, Duncan, 
Nelson, and the rest.—And, in like 
manner, on the t occasion, I may 
and do think, that the Army, with its 
seminaries at Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
and High Wycombe, has somewhat 
too heavy stem eo ada “ 
ed to its purposes when compared 

our humble academy at Portsmouth. 
But neither in the one case nor in the 


bich other are any of us desirous to pull 
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down, and in this, in particular, I 
would only seek to build up in amica- 
ble rivalry and imitation. And surely 
none would cehsure such « desire as 
illiberal under any circumstances, but 
aan ete Meat can be proved, as I 
ope to prove it satisfactorily, that in 
point of fact, officers of the Navy, of 
all ranks, stand more in need of a li- 
beral education than officers of the 
Army of even high relative station, al- 
though, as — now are, hes have 
comparatively no nities of im- 
wovanels afforded them at all. 

The Army and Navy differ as fields 
for the exertion of individual talent, 
in a great many circumstances ; but in 
none more than this, that whereas, on 
the one hand, ninety-niné out of # 
hundred officers of the army are never — 
called on to display greater original re- 
source a consists i a — 

irit, and due notions of discipline, 
peo Bee in their t both to 
superiors and inferiors: on the other, 


of information would speedily reduce to its 
ie 








On Naval Education, 


We. 

for the general routine of Seviens of, service, 
in so. far it would be an, “ 
still, for, associating with, and 
lating these, would raise ne conn 
our pursuits im every respect, 
their success would reflect, credit onus 

But the great mass of. us, would, 
relatively to each other,, remain. ‘Dined 
the same as now, too indolent, pethaps 


; too, inert in every way, to, push to emis 


lieutenant commanding 
sel, or a, commander in,a,sloop.of. war, 
he-has, for every, ordinary, purpose of 
th his apm ty tem nh 
cisely the same to. perform 
the Admiral of the fleet, 


nence in any. speculative, pursuit ; 
Romnhe tical details. of our, > 


still continue a | 


Sieead and, indeed, be it saj 

out msion, by one, ae = 
prcog ye rather sedentary than other 

wise-in. his.own habits, in these: there 


th is a pleasure, a delight, pide crm, 


when, they are kept in just their: pro 
per place, subordinate to higher-oh, 
jects, which will always redeem “then 


; from neglect, did not their i 


shin's psa ba con- 
igen the stake is 
:, it is life, and property, 
both cases. 


rage pn ri he is. Hever 
on 7 it to tice ; 
er to him. who, ag me or 
Rot to an Sweble extent, mate ol 
life, im peace or in war, in scenes 
where some of its lessons are inispen- 
sably hat san? egqaseeed safety and. re- 
putation ? question answers ~~ 
of the nght which I lane th at 
v t 

to establish and and maintain “nee eva 
pL. a, tended, , Mtn, han 
Y¥: €X to an. 8- 
inane: and T therefore hasten to 
i it with s one more ob- 


os Aa ofus would 
become, ct its means, too good 


sable negessity guarantee them” 
such a fate. But that is: a’ still mor 
effectual security ; for who would ne 
a. Gee the practical details of ‘a ‘Servite, 
in. which the very sinallest’ 
may, by a fatal Conan GaP, cad t, 
the most, signal calamity ? 
Should raarke ever. igi 
our of meeting the eye of our 
sent Hixst Lord (Lord Melville), orf 
scope and tenor will, Fam sure; "te 
ceive ri indulgent consideratidn, how. 
ever their entire purpose m4 pees 
fail of obtaining fis unq' ualife 
bation, His father’s bane tnd stands'pre- 
eminent ameng those o statesmen 
of his, day ;, and yet is, for, no " 
noted, or. so gratefully reme 
for the meee attention. and: ae 
ragement he always lent to suggestions 
for naval im ween. Who' shal? 
emulous of his example if not his son 
who shall follow up ms views, if’ not 
the inheritor of his. appropriate ‘hoe 
pours? . Lhe first step in this. case is, 
indeed, aleacly taken ; for. it is:to:the 
present. Lord Melville ‘that we ate in= 
debted for the renewed severity of ‘our 
examination as lieutenants. If any'g 
nerous love of fame animate ‘his 
bours (and who shal! presume to. doubt 
it?) let him persevere with his best 
\ Sndeaant in the ssine path, 8 sgl ry 
be his reward i 
imsembed. with honour in nthe impes 
rishable annalsof his native land, — 
the pe ergh - political 
the bustli hem sient 
tration, sh be ‘al € swept eter and 
forgotten amidst the other wreck a 
transitory existence. 
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. REFLEXIONS OCCASIONED BY SOME LATE ‘StN8 OF THE PUBLIC eee.’ 
“* Licence they mean wheh they ct 
For who love that must fast be War wd gee 00.” Maven: 


iWixk any proof awanting toshew how ‘they who ‘have adventared ‘to’ 
utverly ‘unenglish, in all their ideas, a after’ a differerit fashion, Whatever" 
certain ‘class of ‘writers are, ‘be ‘the loftiness of "their pretetisions 
who affect . ee the and ‘their ‘professions, ate, mm’ trath, 
maintenance of our national spirit and ‘strangers to that ‘character, ‘and. ‘ene- 
character—that proof might be abun- ‘mies to that freédom. ; 
dantly gathered from the disquisitions -§ We acquit the ““mén Of ‘wiark” Of 
of these persons on the death of the every party among us, of ‘wll partiéi- 
jate Queen. A virtuous matron, who ‘pation ‘in ‘such ‘wnworthitiess’;~ méat 
had been, for inore than half’a centu- ‘sincerely do-we Wish we sould extend 
ry, the blarfieless‘and domestic partrier ‘this acquittal to some of ‘the publita- 
of one of the most virtuous monarchs ‘tions ‘which “te commonly ge 
that ever ‘Sat upon any poet might to bear and them the authority ‘of 
expécted, one should ‘have sup- ‘one great ‘and ‘important ‘party. 
in (and without any great excéss-of not-a féw of these publications, we are 
sanguine éxpectation), that her dust -very:sorry ‘to say, there has ‘been Gis- 
ight be gathered into the receptacle played upon this 6vedsion, ‘a spirit of 
wherein ‘all distinctions are levelled, ‘envious, untharitéble, ‘splenetic eipti- 
without being insulted by any voice Oousnéss, the aj 6f ‘any ‘symip-, 
of irreverence, from among a nation tonis of whith, in such quifters, upon 
so eminent for their virtue and their such océasions,- we always regret the 
loyalty as the English. And yet it more, 6n accotifit’of the encotiragemenit 
has not been so. Throughout thegreat which they carinot ‘but afford ‘to the 
body of the people, indeed, the spirit mean and skulkirig malevolence of 
that has been manifested, has n very different sét of works—works 
of ‘the name which we ‘bear, ‘whose prineiplés ‘and practi¢és will 
and the rights which we inherit. There long, we ‘hope, continue to be cons 
has been none of that foolish adulation demned, as how ate, ‘by all that 
which is used to disguise the hatred of make fren ‘to the character 
tyrants upon the lips of slaves. There of Eng statesmen. The men of 
has been no fulsome mockery—no fri- virtue and of talent (and who will ‘de- 
gid affectation—no false-tongued mi- ‘ny that thére dre many such?) who 
micry of passionate admiration or of oppose themiselvés in Parliament, and 
passionate grief. But there has been out of Parliamérit,’ to the ‘present ‘ad- 
a quiet expression of respect for the ministration of ‘their country, should 
unspotted worth and purity of the beware whom they admit to claim fel- 
Queen’s character and conduct, mixed lowship with them. They should 're- 
not unnaturally with the expression of member that they profess to be the'te- 
yet deeper reverence for the aged and presentatives of séme of ‘the bést, and 
afflicted sovereign, whom she has pre- the wisest men‘that ever En; ‘pro- 
eeded to the grave—and mixed, as duced. We believe théin in to be 
ight become a nation whose house- mistaken, but who shall suspect them 
d virtues are their noblest distinc- to be insincere? Let them how 
tion, with no obscure expression of the old Whigs of would haye 
sympathy for the remaining members scorned the low-minded enemies Of all 
of that illustrious house, whose great- her greatness, whom they afe permit- 
ness has of late been visited with so ting to fight by their side—nay, from 
many dark tokens of all the weaknesses whose impotent hands,  Hiave 
“‘ that flesh is heir to.” Such senti- sometimes nitted themselves to 
iments as these, and such communion borfow for warfare, the émbe a 
ef sentiment, might be looked for from and empoisonied weapons ‘f @ cai 
a people that see in their monarchs malice. « serves tanmanes hs ashe 
the emblems and instruments of their There exists in’ this’ island, ‘above 
freedom ; and are ever prepared to re- all in its metrépélis, ‘a'set of men, who, 
verence in them the representatives were their’ power ‘eqhal to their will, 
and guardians of their character.— would soon, indéed, take away from 
Nor can we hesitate to believe that us evéry thirig that has served to draw 
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the admiration and ofthe world round upon them, and trample them 
to the constitution of England, andthe into their mire. Removed by God's 
character of Englishmen. There ex- Providence from his severe duties and 
ists a set of practised incendiaries, who his innocent-enjoyments, these ene. 
lurk around every corner of our vene- mies of our peace have fondly persuad. 
rable pile, ready to thrust in the spark ed themselves that our King has be. 
of destruction, whenever to come half forgotten among us, and 
blow it with impunity. The daily, they have at last begun to wage an 
the weekly, the monthly press, groans obscene war upon his gray hairs and 
with the weight of inflammatory dul- his affliction. They have insulted him 
ness. It is the business of these living through the dead partner of his 
men, and of their wicked lives, to taint affections and his virtues. The pri- 
‘ purity which we love—to de- vacy, the blamelessness, of her long 
pat fi every dignity which we rever- life, have not been able to make them 
ence—to debase all our recollections— ashamed of outraging her memory. 
to darken all our shake all Armed with all the confidence whi 
our confidence. To men, whose malice can give, and ignorance aug. 
pride is in their profligacy, the dearest ment, they have launched forth keen 
of all triumphs is a fair reputation darts, which have served ao ee 
blasted, a sacred feeling outraged—the save that of shewing their fury— 
stain of demoniacal tion ee have at once fallen down blunted and 
on some high resting-place of the bruised, beneath the heavenly armour 
tion and the honour of their country- of which a great old poet speaks. 
men. What is good, hate, bei * Sotto l’usbergo del esser puro.” 
wicked ; the contemplation of w When a poet, who is the worst ene. 
is sufficient to poison the beams that my of his own greatness, put forth, 
shine upon them. They abhor the some time ago, a set of ribald libels 
old, majestic, proud spirit of England, upon the character and person of the 
and would substitute in its @ present sovereign of these realms, we 
Jittle vain flimsy thing, made up of took occasion to tell him, not, we hope, 
and meanness. These crea- without the respect to which his genius 
tures are like toads, which delight to entitles him, that his publiéation wasa 
spit their venom upon flowers; ob- disgrace to him as a gentleman, nio less 
scure, filthy, not to be touched for dis- than as a subject,—that it was an un- 
gust, their track may be surely follow- manly and cowardly production, bes 
ed by their most odious slime. “ cause it was replete with insults against 
where is nothing which has more one who could not chastise them. The 
bitterly afflicted the paltry spleen of conduct of the Jacobinical journalists, 
these patriots than the personal who have, upon this later occasion, re« 
character of the King and Queen of viled the Queen’s memory, are charge 
England. ‘The image of their purity able with a still meaner, and a still 
has oppressed them like a nightmare. more disgusting piece of cowardice,— 
‘The respectful applauses of the people were it worth while to bring any 
have been daggers to their ears. They charge against heads already so cover 
have reviled our Ministers ; and as ed with contempt. The rank and 
men are not wise, nor all measures ob- station of the Queen should have pro- 
viously prudent, they have persuaded tected her from insolent—her sex a 
ae re to be reviled. lone from coarse abuse ; yet insolence 
They have inst our Parlia- and coarseness have been mingled to- 
ments, and deafened the air with their gether with no sparing hand in the 
clamours of corruption. The great invectives of those vulgar spirits, who, 
machine of government and legislation to the disgrace of our country, possess 
" has gone on as befitted a pure and lof- the chief sway of the only press that 
ty nation; yet here too, exaggeration acts directly and — upon the 


and invention have been to lower classes of the community. By 

for their voice some ce. every rational and reflective lover of 
‘But the throne was a which our native land, the wicked and per- 
their malice cbuld not with- nicious productions thrown out b 
out -being ‘consumed. inflexible this corrupted press to please the 


integrity, the domestic , the cravings of a diseased and morbid ap- 
honesty and the honour of the King— petite for exeitement among the une- 
these were things which they durst ducated or half-educated populace, are 
uot touch, lest every foot turn contemplated with a seriousness of ap~ 
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ion very different from. what 
might, at first sight, be ded as 
due to the exertions of a set of writers, 
without any exception, utterly igno- 
rant, and, with a very few exceptions 
indeed, utterly dull. Itis no difficult 
thing to hit the taste of the vulgar. 
The pantomime must be strange in- 
deed that does not relax the muscles 
of a clown, or a serving man. The 
malevolence ef human nature dispises 
not a few of them that are low, to re- 
joice in the humiliation, real or fancied, 


_of their superiors. Alas! itis a still 


more universal passion which leads 
the wicked to triumph in the degra- 
dation of the good, however transi- 
tory, however imaginary, that degrada- 
tion may be; nor can any engine, 
which increases the action of these 
bad passions, and which thrives by in- 
greasing it, be utterly despised by us, 
merely because its machinery is rude, 
and its superintendent contemptible. 
However lively may be the indig- 


“nation with which we regard the au-. 


thors and circulators of those ruffian- 
like calumnies, from which neither 
the solemnity of the death-bed, nor 
the sanctity of the grave, have been 
able to protect the late Queen of Eng- 
land——of the feeling with which these 
inhuman outrages have been witness- 
ed by us, the emotions of anger and 
indignation have been far indeed from 
being the principal elements. A false 
calumny can leave no permanent stain 
upon the purity which it insults ; nor 
is it to be feared that the calm voice of 
history can be at all affected by the 
whispers or the babblings of wretches 


. whereof posterity will take no note. 
Our indignation that such things 


should be said, is trifling, when com- 

with our A sd that they should 
eraierel e are none of those 
prophets of evil who delight in fore- 


telling the degradation of their coun- 


try—we are none of those who carry 
personal spleen into public specula- 
tion, or colour the wide prospect o 
national existence with colours dipt in 


the gloom of a factious disappoint- 


ment, 
* - * « * 


Well may we praise the land that gaveusbirth, 


_ And bless the fate that made that country 


ours ; 
For of all and all of earth, 
Potheusend tides ste ghegndid fenatdiow 
Wise choice would be this England, and 
this Now. .. 
We have cherished, and we do cher- 
ish, high hopes; we fear not that 
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that which is good should be desert- 
ed by the favour of Omnipotence ; we 
have no fear lest the wicked men, who 
hate the happiness which is connected 
with virtue, should ultimate] prosper 
in their unworthy aims. But it is 
not easy, and perhaps it were not wise, 
to view, without something of sorrow, 
the least symptom of decay in that 
general spirit of manliness and _,up- 
rightness, in those broad and firm ha- 
bitudes of generous feeling, from which, 
in the darkest days of our political 
horizon, we were wont to shape a hope 
and a confidence, that, by God’s gtace, 
have not been disa pointed, The 
principles and the feelings of our 
countrymen must ever strengthen and 
support each other, Heretofore they 
have been iously blended. Pa- 
triotism and ty, and moral purity, 
have been i in. the 
same hearts ;. and the undivided. ho- 
mage of those who loved and hallowed 
their unjon, was the main element of 
hae d romhey ps hy br 

e first and hi -attribute in the 
national character of our countrymen. 
The moment, that the chiv: of 
feeling is discarded, will be viewed 
by us as the sure harbinger of death 
and destruction to the energy of prin- 
. We have no faith in the ex- 
cellence of their citizenship, who. are 
ungenerous men; we have no hope 
for the nation that allows the ees 9 
of the low, and the passions of the 4 
to mingle permanently and deeply in 
the waters out of which her spirit 


drinks. The periodical press of _Eng- 
land is, for the most bea We pean 
vulgar in birth, in habits, and in edu- 


cation—needy adventurers—shallow, 
superficial, coxcom y creatures 
that spring up in that broad and sterile 
track of debateable land, which lies 
between the simple and the enlighten- 
ed—the t and the gen . 
Alike has a8. to precede, and servile 


to follow—vulgar misconceptions, and 


ignorant apprehensions, and paltry j 


ea- 
lousies, and envious sneers, are. the 
elements and instruments of . their 


atrocious war. Newspapers contain 


something for every man ;_ therefore 
they pms into the hands. of every 
man...The lie that, we,: read with 2 
shudder to-day, is ted to-mor- 
row and to-morrow,..for weeks, for 
months, andfor years, till the eye 
and the.mind learn. to glance over it 
with unconcern. ... are not 


+ 


mcern. _.. Newspapers 
Studied, they are.simply read. Their 
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‘contents ‘are ‘swallowed “by us’ when 


our bodies and our minds afe in a 
Stole of lin leasiiées Seer took abold 
calumny is . t lends a sti- 
pecs te ‘their flagging, ‘and a point 
A ve - 
selves u ‘to incessant 
and ntauice tanibide, ‘because they. 
‘Cannot ye tesist ; atid ‘in ‘every 

vice, as well as in this of credulity, 

ier 


anya le premier pas qui coute. 
It is tlie. that men, should ‘ ive 
their danger—that they s n 
‘their inert eyes on the Yaepth of that 
giddy precipice to which their unwary 
feet have been conducted—that they 
should acknowledge one fault, and ar- 
e from its certain existence to the 
ible existence of many—that they 
should at last make a stand, and per- 
mit the unwearied waves, which 
‘would fret away all their land-marks, 
to come no farther. If there be one 
gentleman am our readers, whose 
conscience tells that he has for a 
moment read, without indignation and 
Serer alviosion pbalt ‘the good 
i umnies e 
name of Queen Charlotte, let him re- 
flect with seriotsness, and we are 
sure it will be with sorrow. 
im learn henceforth to distrust 
more the motives of other 
minds, and the weakness of his own— 
to examine into the true nature of 
‘other calurnnies to which he may have 
‘been longer accustomed—to shake 
from him prejtdices which may have 
been more successfully instilled—to 
return to thoughts and feelings which, 
in tegard to other objects, may have 
“‘béen more delibera and 
‘abused. Let =a learn two lessons, 
‘to 31 t and to analyz—and we 
doubt not he will soon acknowledge, 
with us, pee? of drawing 


out of e , = 
' We can ‘su t vi ible, 
that persons stand saulttacd to 
themselves of any participation in the 
“faults of which we have spoken, may 
say, that we have been making a great 
déal too much of the matter, and de- 
ny, perhaps, that there exists any 
» or any evil, such as we have 
described and lamented. Far, very far, 
‘be it from ds to quarrel with that 
bs age spirit of charity, which “think- 
no evil.” Bat where guilt does 
exist, ‘it Benny a eee ane 
‘to forgive ‘acquit . 
Calon we be very widely enfuedlken, 
the outrages of which we have been 
speaking are no isolated offences, has- 
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tily committed, and deservirig to’ te 
‘hastily forgotten. Unless we haye 
looked through a false medium’ y; 
the whole political and social ; 
of our country, these outrages are par 
of one deliberate system of evil, w 
it is alike impossible to contemplate 
too ee; or to condemn too ¥e. 
verely. ey are of @ system 
devised, and, alas ! dovell ‘ 
by wicked men, for wicked SES, 
—a system, which, however inconsid- 
‘erable may be its instruments, taken 
separately—however contemptible its 
planners and its propagators, both ip 
their morals and in their intellects. 
is yet formidable, from the extént*to 
which it operates, the unceasing iti. 
ture of its operation, and the : 
which we fear it has already Laie a 
not a few of the objects to which’ its 
‘polluted enérgies have been directéd. 
‘This system has indeed enlisted in its 
service as motley and polygeneous ‘an 
array, as ever found t ements of 
its ruin in disunion of voices, pur. 
ses, and views. But that is 
incapable of creation, may have 
enough for destruction ; and we 
beware of too much despising onr ad. 
versaries, mérely because we feel our- 
selves entitled to despise them. We 
envy hot their tranquillity, however 
comfortable it may be, who contem- 
te, without a fixed and serious a- 
rm, the action of that Jacobin press, 
which has for its main object to effect 
the degradation of the feeling and the 
character of our people, and which 
omits no opportunity of forwarding 
this ignoble purpose, by attack. 
ing the reverence of the » for 
any one of those venerable tu. 
tions which serve to keep alive the con- 
nexion between them and their fa- 
thers, and so to cherish the spirit 
wherein England has ever found the 
true source of her happiness and her 
greatness. Of these sacred institu- 
tion's, most assuredly the Monarchy is 
one. Its importance, were there no 
other means of estimating it, migh 
be gathered from the indefatigable bit- 
terness .with. which its outworks are 
assaulted by those who hate it only, 
or chiefly, on account of its connexion 
with,other less external and_ tangible 
objects of our reverence. 
The late abuse of the Queen was 
only one transient ebullition of that 
leen which is vented with @ more 
etermined and pertinacious audacity 
‘against her son. It. would almost 
seem as if the known affection of the 





' by the greater part 
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child had, been sufficient to kindle, in 
these wretched bosoms, a new hatred 
of the.parent, ‘The filial duty, of the 
t, brought by the circumstances 
of, his affliction, more conspicuous] 
before the public eye, might tend 


they were afraid, to.endear him to his « 


people.; and. they strove to counteract 
the effects of his. tenderness, by de- 
grading its object, It is thus that 
in. their warfare. 
The falseness of premises, the absurd- 
ities of conclusions, can, easily be ex- 
posed; therefore in these they deal 
not. They donot hoy il by reason, 
argument, or principle ; for, in regard 
to these, vat feel, and have always 
felt, theix weakness, or rather their 
nothingness. Their stronghold lies 
in the abundance of evil passions ; 
these they cei exacerbate, Bs 
multiply ; through these they 
There to heads little 
fitted either by nature or by education 
for scrutinizing facts, or weighing ab- 
stract arguments in the balance. Their 
scheme, — | — is to as- 
sault principles, abusing persons. 
niet al aicbnien. and all, the 
hackneyed tools of vulgar insolence— 
these are the weapons wherein the ar- 

of this literary mob is rich. 


fmoury 
It is, a startling thing to reflect for a 
moment to what extent, in some in- 


stances, these base weapons of a cow- 
ardly warfare have already served their 
turn, how unremittingly the shafts have 
been discharged, and. how deeply the 
venom, has been sucked into the circu- 
lation of opinion:! 

The same abuse, which, in the ear- 
ly part of his reign, was levelled abun- 
daly ageinst the Bing himecl, but 
from which it has now b long the 

icy of his worst enemies to abstain, 

been revived and redoubled against 

the Regent——and for why? The 
question will not easily be answered 
rt of those who are 
accustomed to hear, if not to echo, the 
yal outcry. It is the maxim 

of our constitution, that the Sovereign. 
can do no wrong ; the Regent has res- 
ponsible Ministers ;. the old fable of 
secret ipfluence has not been resusci- 
what ce, then,— 

from what mo- 

tives)—proceeds the incessant perse- 
cution of the Prince’s character in 
these corrupt prints? With his pri- 
vate character. they have little ac- 
qpaintasinn, and not much concern,— 


abuse it, however, pasemel j 
and yet even against it they have no 


charge to bring forward, upon whose 
merits, they would be willing to rest 
the j .of., their, general. abus- 
iyeness, - In his, ic character of 


f. only, gne., act 

apenly, and emtixely ih 

j, this. one, act, itis our firm 
» he. merited. the, eterr ‘eral 
tude of his country and. of Europe ; 
and, yet from, this noble act, dates the 
beginning of the most, systematic, and 
mniation that was, ever 


the very moment when the son_ ide! 
tified, his, political, being with, that of 
his father, by ting the principles 
and the servants of his government.— 
But what avails it to point out the logi- 
cal bianelaps ah mea who seats 
reasoning f .or why pursue hy 

rindings of o basen and luxuriant 
malice, which, the more ly it is 
wounded, will only multiply the more 
the organs of its infernal, hiss, 
secant ore ie 

~ Rean'e ; 

point ae een and tone drear, 
And Dipsas ?— 

It is indeed a task without honour, 
as without pleasure ; and yet, could 
any thing be effected that. might tend 
to confine the crawlings of the reptile 
to its native Pope could an ‘heck 
be given to that sluggish a wi 
which a vast ign keane 
have accustomed themselves to con- 
template. the most audacious of. its 
inroads,—there would be no need of 
pleasure in the execution, or honour 
in the completion of the. work, to make 
a lover of his country embrace it free- 
ly. It is the privilege of the earth- 
creeping adversaries of our honour, 
that, to combat them, we must des- 
cend. Assault them with the high 
chivalry of feeling and principle, and 
their scaly length glides, without one 
agony, into the fens and brakes, where 
for it alone, path or shelter may be 
found,—Sp to. these babblers as 
Englishmen, and they understand you 
not.. They have no knowledge or 
ngolnece.sageiher. hwy here no 
Englishmen er. y have no 
reverence for that which we worship— 
no loye for that which we love. 
They are s to the spirit of the. 
land from whieh they spring—enemies 
of its old freedom—parricides of its old 
honour ; and yet’from day to day the 
crouching spirit of their treason is per- 
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mitted to repeat its hiss, till alas! ho- 
nest ears become familiar with the 
dissonance, and hearts formed for ho- 


best oe geet but at last 
princip in to be af- 
and the alarm we five It is 

t the original stamina are 


the vigour of early feeli 

the contagion, which, had it approach- 
ed more cautiously, might have plant- 
ed its roots more diy. It is 
then that men ask t ves whither 


The spleen and wrath of a disap- 
pointed party—against whom we shall 
say nothing, except that we rejoice in 
their disappointment—has led, we are 
a prehensive, not a few members of 

party, upon not a few occasions, 
to have recourse to measures, and to 
league themselves with men, whose 
nature should render them equally o- 
dious to party that aspires to the 
name of British. Did Jacobin 
crew derive no casual en ements 
from their betters, the utmost of their 
vile efforts would he deserving of no- 
thing but sheer contempt. Upon this last 
occasion we have remarked, with any 
feelings rather than those of triumph, 
the self-degrading and wilful inad- 
vertence of some, whom, hostile though 
they be to us, we willingly acknow- 
ledge, to be in the main, generous op- 
pouents, and of whose characters there- 
fore, whatever may be our opinion of 
their cause, we would always desire to 
think, not with tolerance merely, but 
with respect. It is with noh iti- 
eal lamentation that we turn the 
pray osm modern tactics 
are too frequently disgraced, to better 
times, in Thich neither difference of 
faith, nor difference of success, availed 
to corrupt, in the hearts of either ar- 


ray, those t principles of honour. 
able weitie, which alike were 
proud to carry with them into an hons 
ourable field. The day has been, when, 
to insult the person of a sovereign, and 
the deathbed of a /ady, would have 
been alike disclaimed, alike execrated, 
alike loathed, by all the parties to which 
English politics give legitimate birth. 

ere is no affectation in our sorrow 
over the “ Gran’ bonta de’ Cavalier’ 
antichi,” and yet there is no ese 
mingled with our sincere affliction. 
The errors of which we complain will} 
we are well persuaded, be no more 
than transitory errors. The pedigree 
of right thought is nof soon to be 
radically corrupted. It is'a high sure. 
ly, but is very far from being an un- 
wise confidence, wherewith the best 
and the greatest intellects of England 
still look to the future tenor of their 
country’s being. It is with a sober 
and a prospective trust that our poets 
and philosophers still lend magnificent 
pate! to the prevailing sentiment of 
their people. 


Hail to thecrown by freedom shaped—togird 
An English sovereign’s brow! and to the 
thron 


" ;, 
Whereon hesits ! whose deep foundations lie 
In veneration and the People’s love, 
Whose steps are equity, whose seat is law. 
Hail to the state of England! and conjein 
With this a salutation as devout, 

Made to the spiritual fabric of her church ; 
Founded in truth ; by blood of martyrdom 
Cemented ; a hands of wisdom reared 
In beauty of holiness, with ordered pom 


Decent and unreproved. The voice that 


greets 
The majesty of both, shall pray for both; 
That, mutually protected and sustained, _ 
They may endure, as long as sea surrounds 
precy rena et ee 
And, O, yeswelling hills and spacious plains 

Besprent fromm shore to shore with steeple 


towers, 
And spires whose “ silent finger points te 
heaven ;” 


Nor wanting, at wide intervals, the bulk 

Of ancient Minster, lifted above the clouds 
Of the dense air, which town or city breeds 
Tointercept thesun’s glad beams—may ne'er 


That true succession fail of E 
That can perceive not lese than 
Our ancestors did feelingly perceive, 

What in those holy structures ye 88 
Of ornamental interest, and the charm 

Of pious sentiment diffused afar, 

And human charity, and social love. 

Thus never shall the indignities of time 
Approach their reverend graces unopposed ; 
Nor shall the elements be free to hurt 
Their fair proportions, nor the blinder rage 
Of bigot zeal madly to overturn! * * © 
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The Rev. Mr Dibdin has returned from 
bibliographical tour of seven months 

Continent, in which it has been his 

examine the libraries, and to 

the state of literature in France, 

, and Germany. ing this 

public —— = realy 
collections, have i 

of 


ing’ picturesque views, wings 
peony Morse: MSS., he has been care- 
fal to bring home such specimens of the 
skill of his companion as may be likely to 
gratify the present prevailing taste of his 
coun —Among the objects of Art, 
the of Rouen, Bayeux, Caen, and 
Coutance, in Normandy,—and those 
and Vienna in France and Ger- 


while many of the illuminated treasures in 
Lib at Paris,* and in the 

lic libraries of Munich, Vienna, and 
uremberg, Have been examined and co- 
- with a fidelity = has not been 
itherto surpassed.—The great monastic 
establishments of K tinster, St Flo. 
rian, Mélk, and erg By —_ 
have been particularly visited—and the 
book-treasures cf the’ dilapidated mona- 
steries in Bavaria minutely noticed in the 
immense collections at Munich. getter 
of this ground has been un en by 

ish travellers; and perhaps the whole 
has been neglected with the view of accu- 
ing bibliographical information—the 
bore object of Mr Dibdin’s under- 


ing, and the fruits of which will one day 
teat to the pune 


M. de Rocquefort’s long-expected edition 
of the Works of Mary of France is about 
to appear at Paris. His text will be taken. 
from the MSS. preserved in the Royal Li- 
brary ; but as these are i ect, the defi- 
ciencies will be supplied the MS. in 
ape Collection. Few — readers 
at can be strangers to the pleasing 
translations of the lays.of Mary by the late 
Mr Ellis, ed to his Specimens of An- 
Guide ish Metrical Le 

A has also paraphrased some 

4 her tales in his Fabliaux, a — which, 
diffusing a superficial notion of the poetry 
of the Trouveurs, anid thus satisfying the 
multitude, has done infinite mischief to the 
good cause of romantic literature. It must 
be recollected, that the lays constitute a 
portion only of the works of Mary. She 


- From these eo ae MSS. a series 
Nan 2 interesting French portraits have 
Vor. IV. 





also versified a collection of an” apo. 
logues ; and although the Sivatontor 
a cock and a bull may seem Tess 
interest than the fairy adventures of Graelent 
and Lanval, yet, from the singular 
of her style, hen baw be numbered amongst 
the most valuable relics of the middle ages, 
In her verse we trace the simplicity and 
archness of La Fontaine; and it is niore 
than probable that La Fontaine himself had 
studied her antique rhyme. Fully con- 
versant with the “ views Gaulois,” as the 
modern Frenchmen, half in seriousness and 
half in mockery, call the dialect spoken by 
their ancestors, La Fontaine was 
to feel and understand the beauties of this 
of the elder day. Be~ 


forgotten songstress 
of sides the fables, this edition will also include 


Mary’s poem on the ry y of Saint 
Patrick tee a never aa opportu 
nity o ing this poem, but the prose 
oe has many fine touches of ® 
which are susceptible of poetical em - 
ment. M. de Rocquefort states in his pro- 
spectus, that he intends to add a dissertation 
on the ancient manners and customs of the 
French and English nations, together with 
certain recherches on her life and works. 
As to the latter points, we do not, however, 
expect that any very material addition can 
‘be made to the able essay of the Abbé de la 
Rue, published in the transactions of the 
Society of Antiquaries. We have reason to 
suppose that undertaking of M. de 
Rocquefort has been promoted by the friend- 
ship and exertions of the Abbé; and we 
hope that he may receive sufficient 
from the public to enable him to in 
these labours. His Glossary of the Romance 
Language is a creditable proof of his ac- 
uirements. All the romantic epics of the 
rouveurs ought to see the light. The in- 
vestigation of romance in the prose romances 
is exceedingly i :: yet’ whilst 
these ponderovs volumes are purchased al- 
most for their weight in gold by our. eager 
collectors, the sources whence are 
drawn are completely neglected. Hi 
the French have talked much about their 
Trouveurs and Minstrels, whilst they have 
done little towards the effectual encourage- 
ment of the of their ancient literature. 
This reproach, » falls quite as hea» 
vily upon our own dear fellow-countrymen. 
We cannot mention the name of poor Weber 
without pain. His collection of metrical 
romances, greatly as his plans were con- 
tracted by necessity, is a treasury of invalu- 
ae  otas tare 
ond 


whom, hy the bye, all 
22 
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ought to owe almost as great a grudge as 
Mr Coleridge does,) when we recollect the 
reception which awaited it. 

At Madrid has recently appeared the first 
volume of a series, to consist of about ten 


the present one is not composed by a single 
writer, but by several, who unite their 
commen labours, while the whole body dis- 
‘cuss the most difficult points, ascertain the 
truth of the facts, and have been furnished 
with every possible means to promote their 
reseatches. Each volume will have an ap- 
ix, noting the documents which they 

ve consulted, and the historical proofs 
and illustrations, with charts and plans, ex- 
y of the military operations. If the 

irit of this work be such as appears by the 
volume, it will form an unique history, 

not written by one historian, but by several. 
At all events, this history must be consulted 
_2 an official document of the Spanish na- 


tion. 

At Paris a large collection of French 
poetry, arranged by classes, is announced 
as ready for the press; to be entitled, 
Nouvelle Encyclopedie Poetique. . The edi- 
tors labour to persuade us that many a poet 
has only written one or two striking poems. 
The ancient king who had only one eye, 
though otherwise handsome enough, the 
artist painted in profile; and on the same 

inciple they propose to exhibit their poets 
* their most advantageous side. We hope 
they will be careful not to give us any mo- 
mocular poet, whose single eye the critics 
may condemn to have taken out. Aware 
that in former compilations of this nature, 
the editors have been swayed by the influ- 
ence of circumstances, by. the opinion of a 
flatterer, or the solicitation of a Fiend, they 
promise to exert a severity in their choice 
which is very commendable. It is to con- 
sist of eighteen volumes, of which the classes 
are as follows: Poemes didactiques ; poemes 
descriptifs ; poemes eroti » mytholo- 
oe me et philosophiques on heroi- 
comiques, badins, et burlesques ; heroides 
et elegies ; idylies et eclogues ; epitres mo- 
rales; epitres familiares; odes; stances, 
cantates, chants royaux, cantiques, &c. ; 
satires ; fables; contes; romances, chan- 
sons erotiques, anecdotiques, &c. ; chansons 
anacreontiques, pe vautlevilles ; chan- 
sons poissardes, grivoises et burlesques ; 
epigrammes, madrigaux, impromptus, in- 
scriptions ; fragmens, portraits et pensées en 
maximes ; es, sonnets, rondeayx, tri- 
olets, villanelles, lais, virelais, tansons, re- 
nouveaux ou reverdis, monerimes. We 
have given their arrangement, as we con- 
sider this classification may be useful. Mr 
Campbell’s selections from. our own poetry 
will ferm ag interesting accompaniment, 


and we may then compare the disti 

nius of the national poetry of each. 

is. one playful class in which the 

will be found to excel, and many in which 
we maintain our superiority. Such colleg: 
tions provoke comparison, and k i 

the inquiries of taste, and often ten ‘ 

enlargement. While chemists are disputing 
whether some bodies are simple or ‘com, 
pound, critics have their chlorine and their 
muriates. 

Brazil.—Journal von Brazilien, &e, The 
Brazil Journal, No. I. 8vo.. Weimares 
This publication, descriptive of a 
which has hitherto been concealed with great 
jealousy from Europeans, has 
and will, no doubt, be satisfactorily sup. 
ported. . M. d’Eschwege, lieutenant-c 
and director-general of the gold mines of 
Brazil, has undertaken this journal, not leg 
interesting to the department of 
and natural history in general, and a4 
country in particular, than adapted to eg. 
rect various errors propagated by late tm. 
vellers. The first Number, j 
by a plan and other plates, contains 
the general introduction to the history 
second will comprise an account of 
its productions, population, &c. in the fonn 
of memoirs, notices, &c. The whole isthe 
result of observations made during: several 
scientific journeys, by the dihgent and 
learned author. 

We understand that M. Simonde: de Sis. 
mondi, is at present engaged in weit ing 3 
History of France, from the. beginning of the 
French Monarchy down to the Revalutan; 
it will consist of about 20 volumes. - 


[ The announces of the following new books, 
&c. §c. have been received from a private 
correspondent in Germany.—ED1T0R.] 

Etymologicum Grace Lingue Gul 
anum, et alia Grammaticorum scripts ¢ 
codicibus manuscriptis, nunc primum édie 
tum. ~Accedunt note ad E i 
magnum inedite E. H. Barkeri, Imm 
Bekheri, Lud. Kulenkampii, Amad. Péey. 
ronialiorumque. Quos digessit et una cum 
suis edidit Fr. G. Sturzius, cum indicelo- 
cupletissimo. Lipsie, 1818. 4to. © 682 
pages. The Etymologicon Gudianum‘cm- 
tains about 590 pages. Then follows Spe 
cimen Lexici, a Photio, Patriarcha Con 
stantinopolitano conscripti, with a letter by 
T. Gale to Marquard Gude, on this spea- 
men. Next are extracts of a MS. at Leip 
sic, Eruworoyia r% AAPaCnre of Apion, Ho- 
meric Gloss, Orion’s Lexicon, &c: and 
from a Codex Darmstad. Bombye. of the 
14th and 16th century. Lastly, Gramma 
tica Descripta, opera Birnbaumii ex od 
Schellersheimii. 

History of the Religion of Christ; by 
Fred. Leopold, Count of Stollberg. Ham- 
burgh, 1818. Vol. XIV. This volame 
contains the very nue but an 
riod from the partition of Theodosius 
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to the sack of Rome by Alaric (410). Though 
a Catholic author (for which faith he has 
Ieft the Lutheran church), it is not only for 
the variety of his information, or the splen- 
dour and beauty of his language, that he 
with advantage by every 

Christian. (F. Schlegel, II. last lecture.) 
The Year, in four cantos, a rustic epic; 
by Christ. Donaleitos. From the original 
Lithuanian. ‘Translated in the same mea- 
sure, by Dr L. F. Rhesa, Professor of Di- 
inity. Konigeberg, 1818. 8vo. Dr Rhesa, 
5 hin we owe this translation of the first 
Lithuanian poem, is known as the translator 
of the Bible into the same language. The 
himself was a country clergyman in 
760, who to the powers of a poetical mind 
added much talent for mechanics and the 
study of languages. His mis quite 
adn, and altogether unlike any simnilar 
ion. When in our language Klop- 
stock attempted the first tolerable hexame- 
ters, this poem was already written in the 
‘same measure in this. uncultivated tongue, 
rich in spondees, diphthongs, and vowels. 
‘We see that the manners of the people have 
been unchanged for two centuries past, as 
they are er like those described by 

the writers of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
‘ Recollections of a Tour to St Petersburg, 
in the year 1814, by Ulrick Chevalier 
Schlippenbach. Second edition. 2 vols. 
Hamburgh 1818. The author, known by 
his poems and his travels; has given not 
only most ample and minute’ accounts of 
that very singular residence, but also some 
interesting and accurate information’ as to 
the provinces through which he passed. 
One of the most attractive parts of the works, 
is on the still little known town of Riga, its 
~wealth, owing to administration, and 
the embellishment of the town and its en- 
virons. The same holds true of the picture 


of Livonia, so rich in the beauties of natural 


Travels through Italy and Sicily, by A. 
W. Kephalides, 2 vols. Leipzig, 1818. Svo. 
Mr Kephalides, Professor at Breslau, dis- 
ingui by his History of the Caspian 
Sea, gives an account of his tour to the said 
countries in 1815, chiefly valuable for the 
antiquarian knowledge displayed in it. Two 
maps of the Capitoline, others of Girgenti, 
Syracuse, and the theatre of Tuornime, and 
the Etna, are added to it. The character of 
the people, particularly of its lower classes, 
having been drawn with spirited and inge- 
Tuous strokes, is, perhaps, what exhibits 
most originality. 

Fred. Schlegel, who was acknowledged to 
have been the only man of talent in the 
Austrian embassy at the diet, has been dis- 
missed from his situation, being generally 
supposed to have been subservient to the 
Pope’as a secret agent. Some of his at- 
tempts to conversion are said to have suc- 

eded, and a form of abjuration is shewn, 
said to have been found with a lady. 

A declaration of the German Protestant 
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princes, in the Latin , on the state 
of religious concerns’ in their countries, has 
been sent to the Pope in the beginning of 
November. ' It was suspected that it would 


a rupture. 

Messrs Bronsted of Denmark, Sh: 
of Livonia, and Link of Stuttgard, have re- 
turned to Germany, with the ingenious Mr 
Kexo, who died lately, from a tour through 
Greece, where they discovered the celebra- 
ted Phygalian marbles, now in the British 
Museum, and the statues from Zigina, now 
belonging to the Crown Prince of Bavaria 
Within a short time they will meet at 
Rome, to live there together three years, 
which they will consecrate to the composi- 
tion of a comprehensive work upon Modern 
Greece, and the publication of the nume- 
Tous maps and drawings executed during 
their travels. 

The Hanoverians and Prussians have 
agreed to make the river Ems navigable 
within three years,’ for ships of 300 tons. 
By a communication the latter have deter- 
mined to establish with the river Li 
there will be a water communication of 
north of Germany with the Rhine, from 
Emden to Wesel. The expense is calculated 
at £500,000. Perhaps Emden thus may 
rise at the expense of Bremen. A com- 
munication of the Elbe and: the Rhine, by 
means of canals, would perhaps be the 
greatest possible improvement to the trade 
of Germany; but it is not to.be expected, 
till public spirit should pervade the dis- 
united provinces of the Confederation. A 
canal is in contemplation between the Baltic 
and the Elbe ; but the way of executing it 
is not yet upon. Lubeck would be 
ruined " aiid Russian trade, sr 

rojected canal di it, as it easily 
os » by means po oir Stecknedz, 
which plan had already been under 
the French usurpation. Denmark wishes 
to lead it through Holstein; Mecklen- 
burg again wants it to go through its own 
territory from Wismar, to some little town 
on the banks of the Elbe. 

The erection of Saving Banks, where the 
smallest quantities of money, even a few 
pence, are taken upon interest, after the mo- 
del of the Scotch and American ones, isin 
contemplation at Hamburgh and Altona. 
In the former city; many local obstacles are 
first to be removed, some of them owing to 
an institution existing already for. many 
years, proceeding upon a plan similar. to 
that of the Saving Banks, but not taking 
less than £2, whereby, of course, the most 
beneficial effect upon the lower classes is 
prevented. , 

The law-suit between Mr Luden of Zena 
and Mr Kotzebue, the author of so many 
bad plays, and of late a secret agent of the 
Russian court in Germany, that has at- 


heen carried on, as well.as its origin (Mr Lu- 
den’s discovery and publication of a ma- 
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nuscript memoir of the Russian court, in 
which, others, Kotzebue calumnia- 
ted Mr Luden), has been thus decided. 
Kotzebue is to give a solemn declaration, 

id not intend to do an injury to 
Luden; to declare the extracts 


pu’ 6 

the first volume has just appeared, go- 
ing as far as Aetius. It deserves to be 
i that contributors add their names 
icle received. This book is en- 
riched by the labours of all the first literati 

i peculiar! ing th 
A wor e atten- 
i sated chiles ant ers of an- 
cient history. is, Die Staatshaus haltaug des 
Athener (On the political economy of the 
Athenians), by Boekh, professor at Berlin. 
This work is well worthy of being trans- 
lated into English. 
Hamburgh, Dec. 1818. 


Sultan Katte Ghery, Krim-Gehry.—The 
wild and romantic country of Caucasus, so 
i ing to the naturalist and to the his- 
-torian, has been hitherto almost unexplored. 
The savage and rude manners of its inha- 
bitants, the jealousies and feuds of its chiefs, 
and the almost impassable state of its moun- 
tains and valleys, have the most 
adventurous travellers. Even the latest 
scientific expedition, undertaken with the 
view of examining that country, under 
Professors Parrot and Engelhardt, could 
not venture much out of the beaten track. 
It is’ evident, that without the assistance 
and support i 


Philosophers therefore will rejoice to learn, 
that a native prince, the Sultan Katte 
Ghery, who is related to the present pos- 
sessor of the Ottoman throne, is likely to 


open this country to the curiosity and en- 

ise of civilized Europe. This sensible, 
’ informed, and enterprising chief, is at 
present one of the many strangers from the 


remotest corners of the earth, now enjoying 
the benefit of the public lectures in our cele- 
brated University. He is anxious to carry 
with him to the wilds of Caucasus that spe- 
cies of information which will tend to ci- 
- vilize his rude subjects ; and we understand 
it to be his intention to make these subor- 
dinate to the grand plan he has formed, of 
ae into his native land the light of 


Geology of the Volga—The religious 
missionaries first sent by our modern Bri- 
tish Missionary Societies to distant coun- 
tries, were, in too many instances, utterly 
unfit for the duties they had undertaken. 
Of late years, the education of this class of 
men has been much improved; and now 


“LDer. 
the Societies are careful to have them in. 
structed, not only in the principles of Chris. 
tianity, but also in the arts of life, and the 
details and principles of physical science 
We have heard of several of these merit. 
rious persons, who are at this moment en. 
deavouring to spread the light of Chris. 
tianity in remote and ored regions, 
and who, at the same time, are actively em. 
a the investigation of their natural 

ist The lately published report of the 
neralogical information ; and another report. 
about to appear from the same quarter, ig 
to communicate an account of the geology 
of the Volga. 

Prase in Scotland.—-Dr Macculloch hag 
found the mineral named prase.on the 
banks of Loch Hourn in Inverness-shire, 
This is not a new discovery in Great Britain, 
as some journalists pretend ; for wag 
discovered in Cumberland by the Presiden 
of the Geological Society of London, and 
also in Scotland by Professor Jameson, 
many years ago. 

Perpetual Motion.—Mr Spence, the in. 
genious inventor of the constant motion by 
means of magnetism, has placed one of his 
clocks, which is driven by the unceasing 
action of magnets, in one of the 
of the Observatery on the Calton Hill. k 
was deposited there on the morning of 
Monday the 14th December, and the key 
pent Se Rene of oe 

enzie, Bart. vice-president of the Astrono- 
mical Institution. Mr Spence was induced 
to take this step, in consequence of the 
assertion of several individuals, that the 
motion was kept up by some cause different 
from etism. 

Black Lead Mine in Glen Strath-Farrar, 
&c.—Professor Jameson has examined the 
black lead mine in Glen Strath-Farrar, 22 
miles from Beauly, in Inverness-shire, and 
finds the ore disposed in irregular but pro- 
mising masses in gneiss. He also met with 
the cinnamon-stone in gneiss, near Kincar- 
dine, in Ross-shire; and in the same dis 
trict, crystals of apatite imbedded in quartz 
veins that traverse gneiss. In Ross-shire, 
Professor Jameson saw that icular va- 
riety of granite found in Corsica, and which 
has been so much noticed by French geolo- 
gists under the name of orbicular or Corsi- 
can granite; and near Drimnadrochit, in 
Inverness-shire, he observed that rare ml- 
neral the anthophyllite. 

Ranges of Hills of Iron Ore in Brazil 
Mr Engineer Von Eschwege, director of the 
mines of Minas Geraes in Brazil, informs 
us, that the abundance of iron ore in Minas 
Geraes is extraordinary ; and he sr 
if any other district on the face of the earth 
contains so much. The ores are magnetic 
iron-stone, iron glance, iron mica, and come 
pact clay iron-stone ; and these are disposed 
not in veins, or single beds, but form whole 
hills and ranges of hills. 

Curious Discovery that Spiders feed-upon 
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of .Zinc»-—A few months since, 
having occasion for some sulphate of zinc, I 
to examine my collection of me- 
tallic salts, amongst which I ex to 
od what I required. I readily found the 
, in which the label informed me the 
of zinc had been, but was much 
ised to find none in it. A considerable 
quantity of minute particles of a yellowish- 
brown substance were scattered - fer 
paper, some adhering to it, an 
together by an extremely fine silky thread. 
On removing various papers, and 
searching to the bottom of the box, I dis- 
covered a portion of the sulphate of zinc, 
enyeloped in a heap of the powdery sub- 
stance. When I took it up, a very large 
ider ran out of it, and hid himself amongst 
oom The salt, with the exception of 
a thin shell, had been completely eaten by 
the insect. Never having met with or heard 
of a parallel circumstance, I was induced to 
investigate more minutely, with a view to 
discover if I might not have been deceived. 
On recovering the spider, I found it was of 
the species “* Aranea Scenica.” It had 
assumed a perfectly black colour; was, on 
being approached or disturbed, remarkably 
brisk in his motions; but at other times 
would drag his legs after him in a iarly 
sluggish manner. Having cleaned the box, 
I ited the insect in it, with a lump of 
nearly two ounces of sulphate of zinc. In 
about ten weeks he had pierced this also, 
and, as usual, had produced a considerable 
portion of the powder. I then deposited 
other metallic salts, as sulphates of iron, 
lead, and copper, muriates of lead and mer- 
cury, and nitrates of copper and silver, with 
the sulphate of zinc in the box; but the 
spider Mid not leave the latter, nor did he 
touch either of the other salts, though I re- 
moved the sulphate of zine for a time from 
the box. Being thus satisfied of the fact, I 
endeavoured to ascertain if the salt had un- 
dergone any chemical change in passing 
through the spider, I caused him to fast 
two days, then deposited him in a clean 
box with 200 gr. of sulphate of zinc; and 
when I perceived he had eaten nearly half 
of it, I carefully weighed the remainder 
with the powdery substance; it weighed 
170 gr.: here was a loss of near 30 per 
cent. This, however, might be in part wa- 
ter. I therefore collected 60 gr. of the 
wder, on which I ed six ounces of 
boiling water. A considerable part remained 
undissolved, though frequently agitated, 


during two days. Ten drops of sulphuric 


acid were then added, and the whole was 
dissolved. It seems probable, therefore, 
that the sulphate of zinc had been deprived 
of part of its acid in passing through the 
| eager insect at this time seems per- 
eetly healthy, having eaten nearly four 
ounces of the salt in about six months. 
Notice respecting the Discovery of Peart 
Sinter.—An English traveller of St John’s 


: College, Cambridge, Mr Hastings Robin- 
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son, lately arrived in that university 


his travels in Italy; bringing to the Pro- 
fence of Mimemlény aoe th i 


‘called pearl sinter, from Professor Santi 


Pisa, accompanied by a written statement 
this mineral was 
by Professor 
who published an account of it in his Tra- 
of tho. seprekanaiie. escdaa, of te Wr 
e i uct Dr W. 
Thomson of Naples, who claimed the dis. 
covery as his own, and gave the mineral the 


name of fiorite. 
ition —A considerable 
imals, and other objects of na- 
history, have been brought home by 
the different ships composing. the. northern 
expedition. The animals consist chiefly ot 
birds and zoophytes, some of which are 

new. 

Germany.—The king of Prussia has 
granted Baron Humboldt £2000 a-year, 


~and all necessary instruments, to enable 


him to prosecute, advantageously to science, 
his projected journey into the interior of the 
Indian peninsula. 

Denmark.—In the ing of the year 
1816, his Majesty the king of Denmark 
resolved to have a trigonometrical measure- 
ment executed in Denmark, and intrusted 
it to Professor Schumacher. One of the 
instruments being damaged in the carriage, 
the operati not be begun that year. 
The year following, Professor Schumacher 
went to Miinich, and there received, from 
M. Reichenbach, a new instrument, in the 
room of the damaged one. . Since that time 
the operations have been prosecuted without 


Denmark and the Duchies four degrees and 
a half of latitude will be measured, and 
from Copenhagen to the West Coast the 
same number of degrees of longitude. 

A few months ago, the Hanoverian go- 
vernment joined in this great scientific ope- 
ration; and the. celebrated M. Gauss, dic 
rector of the observatory at Gottingen, was 
ordered to go to Luneburg, there to connect 
one of the steeples with the Danish triangles, 
in order to continue the series of. triangles 
through the kingdom of Hanover. This 
connexion is now accomplished ; and it will 
be happy for astronomy and geography, if 
all the neighbouring states will thus assist 
in bringing them to perfection. 

Royal Geological Society of Cornwall.— 
In our last, we gave an acconnt ae Fifth 
Anniversary Meeting of the Royal Geologi- 
cal Society of Cornwall, and, according to 
our promise, we now present. our readers 
with a short. account of the P; read at 
the: Meeting, for which we have been in- 
debted to a Correspondent. 

1. The first paper was by the Secretary, 
Dr Forbes, and was a sort of ‘** ELOGE on 
Natural History.” In descanting en the 
various advantages arising from this study, 
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the author took notice of its effects in aug- 
menting our relish for the works of nature, 
by superadding the higher intellectual plea- 
sures to the delights afforded by the mere 
contemplation of beautiful or sublime ob- 
ng its power in preventing the evils flow- 

g from an excessive and vague admiration 
of the works of nature ; its ready and un- 
eumbersome association with other pursuits ; 
its tendency to promote health — — 
fulness ; its power in averting and relievin 

i ae beneficial influence 4 
leading to religion ; its conferring a relish 
for simple pleasures; its influence in im- 
proving the taste and judgment, and in 
quickening our habits of observation. 

2. An extremely interesting paper by Mr 
Jos. Carne, ** On the relative Age of the 
Veins of Cornwall ;” in which the ingeni- 
ous and industrious author attempts, by fair 
deductions from an immense collection of 
facts, to establish six or seven classes of 
veins, differing in the order and period of 
their formation. This paper does not ad- 
mit of abridgement. It is of considerable 
length, and was characterised by the secre- 
tary, who read it, as the most valuable com- 
munication that had yet been presented to 
the Society. 

3. Two very valuable papers from the 
pen of the learned Mr J. Hawkins : one “* On 
the Nomenclature of the Cornish Rocks,” 
as fixed by Werner, from imens pre- 


sented to that great geologist by Mr Haw- 
kins: another, ** On Floors of Tinstone.” 
On this occasion the Society elected Mr 
Hawkins an honorary member. 


4. A paper ** On the Hornblend Forma- 
tion of the parish of St Cleer, and on the 
geology of other parts of Cornwall,” by the 
Rev: Mr John R In this communi- 
cation the author detailed the various rela- 
tions and localities of this formation, and il- 
lustrated the whole by a map of the dis- 
trict, and numerous specimens of the rocks. 
Several interesting specimens were also pre- 
sented by Mr Rogers, from the slate quar- 
ries of Tintagel, illustrating the nature of 
those’ appearances that have hitherto been 
generally considered as exhibiting the im- 
pression of shells, and, consequently, as de- 
monstrating the secondary nature of our 
Cornish slate. Mr Rogers is of opinion, 
and it would seem justly, that these suppos- 
ed organic impressions are mere varieties of 
structure of the slaty matter itself. 

5. A paper by Miss Hill of Barnstaple, 
* On the Discovery of Hydragyllite.” 
From this communication it appears that 
the brother of Miss Hill, late surgeon in 
Barnstaple, and not Dr Wavell, as is com- 
monly believed, was the original discoverer 
-of this mineral. 

6. A paper by Dr Forbes, ‘* On the Geo- 
logy of that of Cornwall lying to the 
westward of Hayle and Cuddan Point ;”’ il- 

-Justrated by numerous specimens, and by 
‘an elegant geological map, and many plans 
and drawings by Mr Moyle, assistant secre- 
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tary. On the present occasion Dr F. had 
only time to read that portion of his 
which treated of the Granite of the "Se 
End district, and of the Slate Formation ob. 
servable on the shores of the parishes of 
Burian, Sennen, St Just, Zennor, Toweds 
nack, St Ives, and Lelant. In this 

the author denied the stratification of the 
Cornish Granite ; stated the Slate Forma. 
tion of the district, which he described ‘to 
consist of the following five rocks: Horn. 
blend Rock, Greenstone, Felspar Rock, Slaty 
Felspar, and Clay Slate ; and e his 
belief of the contemporaneous origin of these 
rocks, and the fundamental Granite. Asan 
irresistible argument in favour of this opi 
ion, and as of itself subversive of the Hut. 
tonian theory, he adduced the frequent in. 
stances observable on the Cornish shores, ef 
Granite veins originating in the same rock, 
intersecting each other, and exhibiting at 
the point of intersection the appearance call- 
ed a shift or heave. 

7.—Two very interesti a * On 
the Tin Trade of the Ancients x re 
the Reverend Mr Greatheed, the other by 
the Treasurer, H. Boase, Esq. The latter 
gentleman brought forward many ingenious 
arguments in support of a somewhat. hete. 
rodox opinion, which he holds, respecting 
the knowledge of Britain possessed by the 
ancients. He denies that Cornwall was ever 
visited by the Phoenicians, and maintains, 
that, if any islands denominated Cassiterides 
really did exist, they certainly formed ne 
part of the present British Dominions. 

Besides the papers above-mentioned, there 
were some before the Society that were not 
read. Notices were also delivered in by Mr 
Jos. Carne, of the quantity of tin and co: 
raised in Cornwall, Ireland, and Wales, 
during the year ending June 30, 1818; and 
several catalogues of Geological and other 

cimens, were presented to the Society by 
‘different gentlemen. 

In the ccurse of the meeting, Lord Dun- 
stanville took occasion to notice the presen- 
tation of a piece of plate, value 150 guineas, 
to Dr. Paris; to whom, also, thanks were 
voted for superintending the publication of 
the first volume of the Society’s Transactions. 

From the Report of the Curator, Mr Ed- 
ward Giddy, of whose correct, lucid, and 
elegant arrangement of the mineralogical 
cabinet much approbation was expr eo 
the meeting, it appears that upwards of 1 
new specimens have been added to the Ca- 
binet since last anniversary ; an augmenta- 
tion which, we understand, arises entirel 
from private donations. In the ‘fre 8 
report the following donations, among others 
during last year, were acknowledged :—Lord 
Mount Edgecumbe, 20 guineas; Lord Saint 
Germans, 20 guineas; Lord De Dunstan- 
ville (his Lordship’s fourth donation) 10 
guineas ; E. W. W. Pendarves, 10 guineas; 
Davies Gilbert, Esq. M. P. (a new donation) 
5 guineas, together with a valuable rain 
gauge. 
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Our readers will be delighted to learn that 
the Author of ** The Pleasures of Memory” is 
on the point of giving to the public angther 
poem, under the title of The Four Ages of 
Man. 

The Rev. George Crabbe has now in the 

a Series of Poems, under the title of 
Tales of the Hall. 

It is generally reported that the author of 
Beppo has a poem, in a similar style, now 
on its way to England, entitled, Don Juan. 

We are authorised to contradict the re- 
port that Mr Brummell, of fashionable me- 
mory, had sold the MS. of his Memoirs of 
His Own:Times, to Mr Murray, for £4000. 
No such MS° having been either received, 
ér, it is believed, written. 

Captain John Ross, commander of the 

ition, has in the press, and nearl 

ready for publication, an Account of his 
Voyage of Discovery to the Arctic Regions, 
in Search of a North-west Passage, in his 
Majesty's Ships Isabella and Alexander ; in 
one quarto volume, with proofs and nume- 
rous engravin 

‘Early in the spring will also be pub- 
lished, in one 8vo volume, with plates, ano- 
ther Account of the Voyage in search of a 
North-west Passage, by his Majesty’s Ships 
Isabella and Alexander, under the command 
of Captain John Ross, R. N. including a 
detail of the astronomical and other obser- 
vations, with notes on the natural history of 
the Greenland seas and the adjacent coasts 5 
by Edward Sabine, Esq. F.R.S. and F.L.S. 
Captain in the Royal Regiment of Artillery, 


‘who accompanied the expedition at the re- 


commendation of the President and Council 
of the Royal Society. 
Captain David Buchan, whose interesting 


‘account of his former expedition into the 


interior of Newfoundland is printed in the 
appendix to Mr Barrow’s valuable History 

Voyages to the Arctic Regions, has in 
the press a Narrative of an Attempt to dis- 
eover a P, over the North Pole to 


.Behring’s Straits, in H. M. S. Dorothea 


and Trent; with plates. 

The eldest son of the Duke of Clarence 
has announced for publication, Minutes of 
a Journey over Land from Bundlecund, 
the Head Quarters of the Marquess of Has- 
tings, through to England, in the 
Years 1817-18, with an Account of the 


Occurrences of the late War, and of the 
Yee and bm iey of the Pindaries. 
To which are added, a Description of the 
Sculptured Mountains of Ellora, and of the 
recent interesting Discoveries within the 
Tombs of the Pyramids of Egypt; by 
Major Fitz-Clarence ; with maps, plans, 
and views. 4to. 

The new edition of Mr Ricardo’s valuable 
work on the Principles of Political Econom 
and Taxation, will be ready for publication 
in January. 

Mr Thomas Cam ’s _long-expected 
work on the Poe of Great Britain, which 
has formed the chief occupation of seven 
years, will certainly be published in Janu- 
ary. The first volume consists entirely of 
an original Introductory Essay on English 
Poetry. 

A Churchman’s Second Epistle, with il- 
lustrative Notes, by the author of Religie 
Clerici, is in the press. 
A Life of the Admirable Crichton, with 
Notes and Original Illustrations, will shortly 
be sent to the press. 
In the press, and will be published on 
the Ist of February 1819, No I. of Views 
in the Tyrol, engraved by W. B. Cooke, 
from Drawings by P. Dewint. The Ori- 
ginal Sketches by Major Cockburn of the 
‘Royal Artillery, made in’ the year 1817. 
This Work will be handsomely printed 
in Quarto Grand Elephant, to be completed 
in Twelve Parts, each Part to contain Two 
Views, price 10s. to be published Quarterly. 
A limited number of Proofs will be printed 
in Imperial Folio (the size of Stuart's 
Athens), at 16s. each Part. A ae 
of the in English and French be 
presented to the Subscribers in the course 
the Publication. ' 
No V. of the Thames will be published ou 
the Ist of February 1819. 
- On the Ist of March 1819 will be pub- 
lished, No rig Delineations of the Cele- 
brated City of Pompeii, Engraved by’ W. 
B. Cooke, from Drawings by Major Cock. 
burn of the Royal Artillery. In this Num- 
ber will appear a highly finished’ Frontis- 
je of an Eruption of “Mount Vesuvius, 
rom a Magnificent Drawing by'J. M. W. 
Turner, R. A. and twenty-five Plates of Pom- 
peii. A Valuable Addition is presented to the 
Work by a celebrated Antiquarian ; Paint- 
ings on the Walls and Ceilings, with Mo- 
saic Pavements of the Principal Villas. 
These will be carefully Coloured in exact 
Imitation of the Originals,—some of them 
will be published in Part II. 
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The Rev. James Townley, author of 
** Biblical Anecdotes,” has nearly ready for 
the press, Illustrations of Biblical Litera- 
ture, exhibiting the history and fate of the 
sacred writings, from the earliest period to 
the present ; including bi ical notices 
of eminent translators of the Bible, and 
other biblical scholars. The work will be 
interspersed with historical sketches of eccle- 
siastical manners and superstitions, and va- 
rious dissertations on the origin of alpha- 
betical characters ; and will be accompanied 
with Poa ee several biblical manu- 
ecripts, vin 
Oe tices a ect to elisesdate his forth- 
coming Report of his Three Trials, 
by an abundance of additions, from mate- 
rials of singular interest and rarity, with nu- 
merous coloured and other engravings, and 
portraits, and various fac-similes, which will 
render it as acceptable to the curious col- 
lector as to the general reader. The work 
is in forwardness, and will be printed in royal 
$vo, by subscription. 

The first number of Swiss Scenery, with 
five soeraring». from drawings by Major 
Cockburn, be published in January. 


Parliamentary Letters, and other poems, « 
by Q-in-the-Corner, are about to be pub- 


A work will very soon be published by 
Mr W. F. Pocock, architect, calculated to 
supply the wants of many persons who, at 
this time, are seeking information and direc- 


tions in furtherance of the intentions of the 
» in building a number of new 
churches. It will consist of a series of de- 
signs for churches and chapels of various di- 
mensions and styles, with plans, sections, &c. 
Mr apy aeuy | 96 7) Cheensiegt. 
>” has in the a i- 
pay te ent of the History of Modern 
Europe, compiled from the best English, 
Hoenn sir, Seer authors. 

A » designed as a proper companion 
to the “* Comforts of Old Age,” is now in 
the press, and will be published in a few 
days, called the Enjoyments of Youth. The 
object of the author of this small work, the 
scenery of which is laid in genteel life, is to 
impress upon the minds of the young the 
ai ote hele of de canary 
pleasures o relig? 1 and morality 

its (which are delineated) of the well- 
young of both sexes in modern days. 
The story is told, not in the way of dry and 
abstract axioms, but by scenes (in the Vicar- 
of-Wakefield style) in which all or most 
may be ee SP geneene SS pee 


gress 
Mr Parkinson is preparing for the press, 
a Familiar Introduction to the Study of 
Fossils. 
Mr Chase, of Cambridge, has in the 
a work on Antinomianism,‘in which 
has endeavoured to convict the abettors 
of that heresy, of hosiility to the doctrines 
of Grace. 


‘Works Preparing for Publication. 
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A Grammar of the German 
written with a view to facilitate its study, 
C. T. Kersten, will be published in the 
course of the present month. The author 
has endeavoured to simplify the principles 
of that language, and to remove the difficul. 
ties attached to some parts of its acquisition, 

The Rev. John Griffin has in the press, g 

third edition of his Memoirs of Captain 
James Wilson, considerably improved, and 
ornamented with a portrait of Captain Wij. 
son. 
In January, a work will be published, in 
asmall volume octavo, entitled Apeleutherus, 
or an Effort to attain Intellectual Freedom; 
in four parts—1. On religious and morabin. 
struction: 2. On public and social worships 
3. On supernatural revelation; 4. Ona AS 
ture state—A small impression of thig 
work, in a very imperfect state, was some 
years ago distributed amongst the’ author’s 
friends, but never advertised for sale. 
has since received many additions, altera- 
tions, and corrections ; and he wishes those 
friends to consider the former impression ag 
entirely superseded and cancelled by the 
present publication. 

In December will be published, La Ren. 
trée des Vacances, ou Present aux Jeunes 
Demoiselles, par Marie Antonette Le Noit, 
auteur des Conversations d’Ermstine, &e, 

In the press and shortly will be published, 
Duravernum, or Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive, of Canterbury, with other 
Poems; by A. Brooke, Esq. 

Miss Spence, author of Sketches of the 
Manners, Customs, and Scenery, of Scot. 
land, &c. &c. is preparing for publication a 
a new work, entitled, a Traveller's Tale of 
the last Century. : 

In the press, Coral, a novel, in 3 vols. 
12mo. 
Shortly will appear, in one volume, 8vo. 
Practical Observations on the Construction 
and Principles of Instruments for the re- 
moval of Muscular Contraction of. the 
Limbs, Distortion of the Spine, and every 
other Species of Personal Deformity ; by 
John Felton (late of Hinckley), 1 
mechanist to the General Institution for the 
relief of bodily deformities, Birmingham. 
ginal dldea and Heloisa, a new and < 

i i ive poem, is now in the press, 
will be published in a few days; called, a 
Nineteenth Century, and} Familiar History 
of the Lives, Loves, and Misfortunes of 


‘Abeillard and Heloisa, a matchless 


who flourished in the twelfth cuntiiog ta 
Robert Rabelais, the younger. The w 
is altogether historical, but the various eluci- 
dations may be deemed a material, matri- 
monial, comical, farcical, tragical, satirical, 
anecdotical, clerical, nautical, regimental, 
ethical, m sical, theological, philoso- 
phical, critical, political, and all the termina- 
tive faculty of als / 

Mr S. Fleming has circulated proposals 
for publishing, by subscription, at two 
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guineas, the Life of Demosthenes ; contain- 
ing all that is recorded of that celebrated 
orator, both in his private and public con- 
duct; with an account of: the age of Philip 
of Macedon and Alexander the Great, em- 
bracing the most interesting and brilliant 

iod of ancient Greece, in arts, literature, 
and eloquence. It will be handsomely printed 
on a fine paper, and make a large quarto 
volume, rep2:te with curious and valuable 
matter. 

Mr Roscoe has in the press, a work on 
Penal Jurisprudence and the Reformation 
of Criminals ; which willinclude an inquiry 
into the motives, ends, and limits of human 

ishments ; and also, as to the effect of 

ishment by way of example; and on 
the prevention of crimes. The work will 
also contain the — accounts “—, 
the state-prisons and penitentiaries in the 
United States. From so philosophical a 
pen, a treatise on these subjects cannot fail, 
at this time, to be peculiarly valuable. 

Undina ; a tale, from the German of Ba- 
ron de le Motte Fougue ; by the Hon. Wil- 
liam Robert Spenser ; with engravings, 


is nearly com 
The Locale Oye ia, or Dictionary 


of Heraldry ; by William Berry, Esq. iate 
of the College of Arms. 

Asecond volume of the Letters of Horace 
Walpole, royal quarto. 

A Treatise on Midwifery, developing a 
new principle by which labour is shortened, 
and the sufferings of the patient alleviated. 

A Treatise on Medical Logick, founded 
on practice, with facts and observations ; by 
Sir Gilbert Blane. 

In the press, Scripture Costume, exhi- 
bited ina series of engravings, accurately 
coloured in imitation of the drawings repre- 
senting the principal personages mentioned 
in the Old and New Testament, drawn un- 
der the superintendence of B. West, Esq. 
P.R.A.; by R. Satchwell. Accompanied 
with biographical and historical sketches. 
Imperial 4to. 

ress, a work of considerable inte- 

rest, entitled, The General Gazetteer, or 
Emigrant’s Guide to the Western and South- 
western States and Territories of America ; 
containing a geographical and statistical de- 
— of the states of Louisiana, —— 
ississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, 
the tertltietes of Alabama, Missouri, Illi- 
nois, and Michigan, and the western parts 
of Virginia, Pennsylvania, and’ New York ; 
with a complete list of the road‘ and river 
routes west of the Aleghany Mountains, and 
the connectitig roads from New York, Phi- 
ladelphia, Washi city, to New Or- 
leans, St Louis, and Pittsburg.—In this 
work, the Emigrant’s Guide to the West- 
ern and South-western States, by Wil- 
liam Darby, of the New York Historical 
Society, and the Western Gazetteer, or 
“Emigrant’s Directory, by 8. R. Brown, are 
~~ oe comprising a more come 

OL. . 
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prehensive account of the soil, productions, 
climate, and present state of improvement, 
of the regions described, than any work 
hitherto published. Accompanied by a map 
of the United States, engraved ly 

large map, 


for this work from Mellish’s 
improved to January 1, 1818. 


—— 


EDINBURGH. 


Tales of My Landlord. Collected and 
arranged by Jedediah Cleishbotham, school- 
master and parish-clerk of Gandercleugh. 
The Third Series, in 4 vols. 12mo. 

Marriage, a novel. The second edition, 
3 vols. 12mo. will be published in January. 

Supplement to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica; edited by Macvey Napier, Esq. 
Orgy 8. Lond. and Edin. vol. iii. part. 


An improved edition, in 2 vols 8vo, of 
Schmidius’ Concordance to the Greek New 
Testament, from the Glasgow University 
press, will appear in January. 

We are happy in being the first to an- 
nounce to the public, that Mr James Hogg, 
the gerne crrans 4 Ettrick § erd, ee 
been ‘emplo by the Hi i 
London ne zollect and shee the Jactbite 
relics of his native country, has been silent- 
ly prosecuting this task for some time past, 

has already in the the first por- 
tion of his interesting la The work, 
we understand, is to consist of all the Jaco- 
bite songs of merit, published as well as un- 
published, with the original airs to which 
they were composed or sung ; together with 
every anecdote that can be procured of clans, 
families, and individuals, which is calcula- 
ted to illustrate the chivalrous history of the 
times, and the often romantic exploits of 
those who took an active part in the diffe- 
rent rebellions, and were distinguished for 
their attachment to the exiled house of 
Stuart. 

This, we think, will form a very curious 
and in ing national work, iall 
when we ider the ungleaned and exten- 
sive field that lies before the Editor, and 
the host of respectable individuals who have 
interested themselves in the success of his 
und ing. Ever since the lication of 
the ** Queen’s Wake,” Mr Hogg has occu- 
pied a distinguished place in the literary an- 
nals of our country, and there is no 
man living to whom such a task be 
with more propriety confided, or to whom 
families of the necessary docu- 
ments will with willingness commu- 
nicate them. Like his illustrious friend and 
brother Mr Walter Scott, and his immortal 
predecessor Robert Burns, Mr Hogg has 
evinced, in various parts of his writings, at 
least a poetical eympathy with the wayward 
fortunes of the er and his followers, 
and perhaps one of the finest apologies that 

3A 
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Was ever offered for Jacobitism is to be found 
"in his song of ‘* Donald M‘Donald”—a 
song which long boasted an ynrivalled po- 
polarity, although among the earliest pro- 
uctions of his unlettered muse. 
‘* What tho’ we befriended young Charlie, 
To tell it, I dinna think ie, 
Poor lad, he came to us but barelie, 
And reckoned our mountains his hame. 


It’s true that our reason forbad us, 
But tenderness carried the day,— 
Had Geordie come friendless amang us, 
W7 him we had a’ gane away.” 


With these feelings and qualifications, 
we are certain that Mr Hogg, if at all se- 
conded in his meritorious efforts, will pro- 
duce a work in the highest degree interest- 
ing to the antiquarian as well as the gene- 

reader, and it is in the furtherance of an 
object so desirable that we copy the follow- 
ing extract from his introduction to the first 
volume. 

** These gongs give many animated pic- 
tures of the battles and times to which they 
allude. They actually form a delightful, 
though rude epitome, of the history of our 
country during a period highly eventful ; 
when every internal movement was deci- 
sive toward the establishment of the rights 
and liberties which we have since enjoyed ; 


and they likewise present us with a key to 


the annals of many ancient and noble fami- 
lies, who were either involved in ruin by the 


share they had in these commotions, or rose 
on. that ruin in uence of the support 
they afforded to the side that prevailed. 
** They are, moreover, a species of com- 
ition entirely by themselves. They have 
ity with our ancient ballads of he- 
romance, and the greater part of 
‘ them far less with the mellow strains of our 
pastoral and lyric muses, _ Their general 
is that of a rude energetic humour, 
bids defiance to all opposition in arms, 
sentiments, or rules of song-writing. ‘They 
are the unmasked sentiments of a bold and 
primitive race, who hated and despised the 
ovi ing innovations in church and state, 
and held the abettors of such as dogs or 
something worse—drudges in the lowest and 
foulest of perdition—beings too base 
to be spoken of with any degree of patience 
er forbearan 


ce. 
*“* Such is their prevailing feature ; but 
there are among them specimens of sly and 
beautiful » a8 well as pathetic and 
i . These seem to have 
ly and pee | in mixed 
are more ly popular, 
others had tach confini to the 
i i confirmed Jacobites, 
i cabinets of old Catho- 
their most precious lore. 
f of these beloved relics have been 
given up to me with the liberality ; 
yet I have reason to believe, that in some 


, 
Works preparing for Publication. 


[Dec. 
distant counties, numbers yet remain; for 
a locality prevails in many of them, the 
gives them an interest only in certain fami. 
lies and districts. 

** It is for this reason ‘hat I have pub. 
lished only a portion of the songs at this 
time, and confined myself to those that are 
apparently of the earliest date, . 
which, authentic legendary documents 
not now be so easily procured. I have sub. 
joined such of these as I could come at, in. 
the notes to each song; and I take this op. 
portunity of requesting the descendants of 
these families that rose in support of the 
Stuarts, to furnish me with such songs and 
anecdotes as still remain in their i 
and are not generally known to the public. 
The most grateful attention will be paid to 
all information of this nature, whether egp- 
tained in original letters, or statements of 
traditionary facts, and the manuscripts care. 
fully returned if desired. Now, when all 
party feelings on that score are for ever obj- 
terated—-when the only representative of 
our ancient and revered race of kings fill 
thischair, such reminiscences are honourable, 
and are so estimated with every one.of the 
princes of the blood royal at this present day. 
Indeed, had it not been rendered 
for our kings of the house of Brunswick. to 
maintain the sovereignty, to which :they 
were called by the prevailing voice.of, the 
nation, they seem never to p Bap 
those the law denounced as rebels, otherwise 
than with respect, which one or two ingtap- 
ces will sufficiently serve to prove.” 

After a number of affecting anecdotes, 
favourable to the above theory, Mr Hogs 
adds, ‘* But to put this matter beyond 
cane & being dapat, —_ only to 

, that the first proposal for the rescuing 
of these relics from otfivion emanated from 
the royal family. It was made by th 
Highland Society of Lendon, while on 
royal Duke was in the chair, and another 
present, to Col. Stewart of Garth; who,» 


well may be supposed, pf 
the promotion of a scheme so ial with 
his feelings ; and it was in uence of 
his immediate application to Mr Ge 
Thomson of Edinburgh, the friend of ge 
nius and of song, that the task of selection 
devolved on me. It is plain, therefore, that 
no obloguy can attach to any, one on a 
count e part that his predecessors took 
in the fortes of the house of Simantt Se 
ip inistrator of roy ! 
y a generous, but not pha ra ac 
transferred the feelings of those heroes.t» 
ward the prince to himself, nor has he, bes 
slack in acknowledging it either in wor 
deed. And it is not alone in the | 
spheres of life that such sentiments 
for since the horrors of the Roman 
religion ceased to oppress the minds of mel, 
there has been but one way of thinking # 
the rights of the Stuarts throughout, i 
kingdom. 


rt | 
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“ge eine to do all for this interest- 
ing subject iat es oy ree but in the 
correspondence of those whom the se- 
efets remain, my chief dependence must be 
placed, for without this, the labours of any 
individual must be of <inall avail. Mine 
js not a work fasta et pg amg nar- 
nitive, but for amusing-and curious anec- 
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pect hy inline instances Serre theit 
» an dlio of sone, 

music, and tale ; Be the ed yaie of d 

heroes, and of bards 

the injuries of Pinces ng vate the 

dwelling of him, who’ genetously Tends his 

aid in ‘thei? deeds and Works from 

the twilight of endless oblivion.” 
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LONDON. 
ANATOMY. 

A Manual of Practical Anatomy, for the 
use of Students engaged in Dissections ; by 
Edward Stanley, Assistant Surgeon “and 
Demonstrator of Anatomy, at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, 12mo. 9s. 

ARCH ZOLOGY. 

Mr Britton’s second number of Chrono- 
logical and Historical Illustrations of the 
Aniciént Architecture of Great Britaiti ; con- 


tdining eight engravings: also his fourth 
number of History and Antiquities of York 
Cathedral. 


ASTRONOMY. 
- Time's Telescope for 1819, or a Complete 
Guide to the Almanack ; containing an ex- 
of saints’ days and holidays, with 
illustrations of British history and antiqui- 
ties, notices of obsolete rites and customs, 
sketches of comparative chronology, astrono- 
mical ocettrences in every month, &c. 9s. 

- Evening Amusements; or, the Beauties 
of the Heavens Displayed : in which several 

Appearances, to be observed in 
vatious Evenings in the Heavens, during the 
tre 1819, are described ; by William 

rend, Esq. M.A. 12mo. 3s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Bent’s Modern London Catalo of 
Books ; containing the books published in 
London, and those altered in size or pride, 
sine the year 1800 to October 1818. Svo. 8s. 

A Catalogue of O14 Books, in the ancient 
and modern lan, and various classes 
of literature, for the year 1818§ in which 
ate compfiséd several valuable libraries, re- 


purchased in this and on the 

pr hp particular! the celebrated one 
of J. M. M. Gasparoli, a noble graduated 
cation of the cathedral church of Notre 
To be sold at the 

affixed prices, by » Hurst, Rees, 
Orme, and Brown, Paternoster-tow, 8vo. 7s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoits of the Public and Private Life 
of John Howard, the Philanthropist, com- 
piled from his private diary and Letters, 
the journal of his confidential attendant, 
the commynications of his family and sur- 


i friends, and other authentic sources 
of i ation, most of it entirely TT a 
by James Baldwin Brown, Esq, of 
Inner Temple, batrister-at-law, 4to. £9. de 

An Account of the Life, Ministty, and 
Writings of the late Rev. Jolin Fawcett, 
D.D. who was Minister of the Gospel fifty- 
four years, first at Wainsgate, and after- 
wards at Hebden-bridge, in ee the parish of 
Halifax ; comprehending many parficilars 
relative to the Revival weal Progress of Re- 
ligion in Yorkshire and Lancashite ; and il- 
lustrated by copious Extracts from the Diary 
of the Deceased, from lis extetisive Corres- 
pondence, and other Docurients; with 4 
portrait ; Dr Fawcett, Svo. 12s, 

The Life of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Drawn front the State Papers ; with six 
subsidiary Memiits : 1. Of the ‘caliimmnies 
concerning the Queen—2, Metnoirs 
of Fraheis If.—3. OF Lori Datnley—4. 
Of Jamies, Earl Bothweli—5. Of the Earl 
of Murtay—6. Of Secretary Maitland. 
George Chalmers, F.R.S.S.A. 
by ten plates of 
views; 2 vols, 4to. £3:13:6. 

EDUCATION. 

A New Theoretical and Practical Grarti- 
mar of the French L s, with mu- 
merous instructive exercises; by C. Gros. 
12mo. 5s. 

Sketch of Moderh atid Ancient G 
phy, for the use of schools ; b 
Butler, D.D. ens the Flee Gis Cah. 
mar School, rae pr) edition, 
considerably enlarged an improved, Bio. 98. 

on to the rae FN 
aid various problemis that cy by 
by the yoga preceded by the subjects to 
which they refér, and more 
than one thotisand exatiples and réca; 
exercises, &c. To which is aflded; a concise 
Astronomical Introduction, and ati Ap 
dix, contd a Deri ont of the Sun and 
Planets, with a brief History of the Constel- 
lations, for the tise of schools and private 
families; by R. T. Linington, private teacher, 
ee of Ancient G 

e 

a eae / Dr Butler ean 

vilis ancient Atlas, inténded as practical 
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Exercises on the Etymology, Syntax, 
Idioms, and Synonyms of the Spanish Lan- 
guage; edition, by L. G. A. Mac- 
enry. 4s. 


Enchiridion Lyricum ; or, a Guide to 
ic Verse ; com for the use of 
3 being a sequel to ** Steps to Sense 
Verses ;” by the Rev. J. Hill, A.M. 12mo. 


i 


LAW. 

A Practical Treatise on Life Annuities ; 
including the annuity acts of the seventeenth 
and fifty-third ope IIL. ; also, a ar a 
all the princi judged cases under the 
first act, ioe with select modern and 
useful ~ ts, &c.; by Frederick Blaney, 

8. 
igi Precedents in Conveyancing ; 
with notes, critical and explanatory, and 
concise directions for drawing or i 
conveyances: the whole being the result of 
cmml pacts by J. H. Prince. 12s. 6d. 

A Practical Treatise on Copyhold Terure 
and Court Keeping : being a summary of 
the whole law of copyholds, from the earliest 
down to the present period; with an Ap- 
ix, comprising rules to be observed in 

a customary Court-Baron, particu- 
Sp 5 apeiey Ouse, esa 
of real actions, precedents of court-rolls, 
copyhold assurances, &c. and extracts from 

material relative Act of Parliament ; 
ohn Scriven, of the Inner Temple, Esq. 
barrister-at-law, 8vo. £1. 

A Treatise on the Principles and Practice 
of the Court of Chancery ; by Henry Mad- 
dock, Esq. barrister-at-law, 2 vols royal oc- 
tavo. 6s. ad 

Cases Argued eter- 
ak the Court of Exchequer; by 
Alexander Anstruther, Esq. 3 vols royal 
Svo. £2, 5s. 

The Law of Carriers, Innkeepers, Ware- 
housemen, and other Depositaries of Goods 
for Hire; by Henry Jeremy, Esq. of the 
Middle Temple, 8vo. 7s. 

MEDICINE. 

On the Mimoses; or a Descriptive, Diag- 

nostic, and Practical Essay, on the Affec- 
: 4 Negra 


odic, &e. ; by Marshall Hall, M.D. 
6s. 


Minutes of Cases of Cancer successfully 
Treated by the New Mode of Pressure. 
Part the Second : with some observations on 
oe oe ate ean: 98 Re 

practice ; by Sam . Os. 

3 or, the of the Horse's 
Foot considered ; by Bracy Clarke, 4to. 
10s. 6d. 

Thomson’s London Di 3 con- 
taining, 1. ¢ 2.the botanical de- 
scription, natural history, chemical ana- 
lysis, and 


2 


° 


g 


medicinal properties of the sub- 
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stances of the materia medica ; 3. the phar- 
maceutical preparations and compositi 


ee poe Colleges ¢ London, Edin! 
an bli of Physicians ; second 
edition. 15s. ie 

A Letter to the Governors of Bethlem 
Hospital ; containing an account of their 
management of that institution for the last 
pare years; by John Haslam, M.D. 8yo, 


Physiological and Medical Researches in. 
to the Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment of 
Gravel ; translated from the French of PF, 
Magendie, M.D. Professor of Anatomy, 
Physiology, &c. &c. at Paris,12mo. 3s. 6d, 

MISCELLANIES. 

Vindicie Wykehamicz, or a Vindication 
of Winchester College. In a letter to Henry 
Brougham, Esq. M.P. occasioned by his In- 
quiry into Abuses of Charity; by the Rev, 
W. L. Bowles. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to James Day, Esq. of the Isle 
of Wight, explanatory of various circum. 
stances arising out of a late occurrence; 
by a Satirical Observer of Men and Man- 
ners. Is. 6d. 

An Account of the History and 
State of Galvanism ; by John Bostock, 
M.D.F.R.S. 8vo. 7s. 

Mr Britton has published a Bust of 
Shakspeare, copied from the Monumental 
Bust at Stratford : another, as a Companion, 
of Camden, from the Monument in West. 
minster-Abbey : a third of Ben Jon- 
son, from the same repository of the illus. 
trious dead. These busts are intended as 
ornaments to libraries and cabinets; and 
are executed in the most careful, and indeed, 
skilful manner. 

The Panorama of Paris, and its Envi- 
rons, with thirty-one plates, descriptive of as 
many striking public edifices; second edi- 
tion, 32mo. 4s. 

A Second Memoir on Babylon : contain- 
ing an Inquiry into the Correspondence be- 
tween the Ancient Descriptions of Babylon, 
and the Remains still visible on the Site. 
Suggested by the ** Remarks” of Major 
Rennel, published in the Archeologia ; by 
Cladius James Rich, Esq. royal 8vo. 8s. 

Historical Memoirs of the English Ca- 
tholics; and Historical Minutes i 
the Irish and Scots Catholics since the Re- 
formation ; by Charles Butler, Esq. 2 vols. 
8vo. £1, 4s. , 

Political and Literary Aneedotes of His 
Own Times; by Dr William King, princi- 
pal of St Mary Hall, Oxford, crown 8yo. 
Ss. 6d. 4 

A Narrative of the Expedition which 
sailed from England in 1817, to join the 
South American Patriots : comprising every 
particular connected with its formation, his- 
tory, and fate; with Observations and au- 
thentic Information, elucidating the real Cha- 
racter of the contest, mode of warfare, state 
of the armies, &c. ; by James Hackett, 
First Lieutenant in the late Venezuela At- 
tillery Brigade, 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
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NOVELS. — . 
A new edition of Don Quixote, highly il- 
lustrated from Pictures by Mr Smirke, ele- 
printed in 4 vols. 8vo. £8 8s. ; a li- 
ited number thereof, with early impres- 


ne 


sions of the plates, on royal paper, £15 15s. 
and a few copies, with impressions of 
the plates, on India paper, in 4to. £26, 5s. 


* * This new edition of the celebrated 
of Cervantes is a translation, partly 
new, and partly founded on former versions, 
extensively corrected ; embellished with be- 
tween seventy and eighty engravings, all of 
which have been executed in the most elabo- 
rate and highly-finished style, by the first 
artists of this country, from pictures painted 
by Robert Smirke, Esq. R.A. 

The Englishman in Paris; a. satirical 
novel; with sketches of the most remarka- 
ble characters, fashionable and unfashion- 
able, that have recently visited that cele- 
brated capital, in 3 vols. £1, 1s. 

Florence Macarthy, an Irish Tale, by 
Lady Morgan, 4 vols. 12mo. £1, 8s. 

Undine ; a fairy romance ; translated 
from the original German of Baron de la 
Motte Fouque, by George Lorne, A.B. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Principle and Passion ; a novel, in 2 vols. 
12mo. 10s. 

Charenton ; or, the Follies of the Age; 
a philosophical romance; by M. de Lour- 
doueix ; translated from the French; with 

8vo. 7s. Gd. 

The Bard of the West ; commonly called 
Eman ac Knuck, or Ned of the Hi An 
Irish historical romance, founded on facts 
of the seventh century; by Mrs Peck, 3 
vols. 12mo. 145s. 

A Year and a Day; a novels; by Ma- 
dame Panache, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Castles in the Air; or, the Whims of m 
Aunt ; a novel ; by the authoress of Duneth- 
vin, or Visit to Paris, 3 vols. 12mo. lds. 

Nightmare Abbey; by the author of 
Headlong-Hall, 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

My Old Cousin ; or, a Peep into Cochin 
China ; a novel ; by the author of Romantic 
Facts, 3 vols. 12m10. 16s. 6d. 

Brambleton Hall, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

PHILOLOGY. 

The Elements of the Hebrew Language, 
with the whole doctrine of the points fully 
explained and exemplified, in a small work, 
entitled, the ‘* Aleph-Beth, or the First S 
to the Hebrew Language ;” by the Philolo- 
gical Professor in the University of Oxford, 
&e. Is, 

Sketches of the Philosopliy of Life; b 

of the Phi y of Life; by 
m3 T. Charles Morgan, M.D. octavo. 


POETRY. 
Revenge Defeated and Self-Punished ; a 
ic poem, Svo. 2s. 6d. 
Night; a descriptive poem, in four books ; 
foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The Minstrel of the Glen; and other 
Poems; by Henry Stebbing, Svo. 7s. Gd. 


The Adventures of Johnny Newcome in 
the Navy; a poem, in four cantos; with 
sixteen plates, by Rowlandson, from the 
author’s designs ; by Lieut. Alfred Burton, 
Svo £l,1ls, 

Warwick Castle; a tale, with minor 
Poems; by W. R. Bedford, B.A. of Uni-+ 
versity College, Oxford. 

Kleist’s Vernal Season, a after the 
manner of Thomson ; second edition, tran- 
slated from the German, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Dream of Youth; a poem ; foolscap 
8vo. 4s, 6d. 

Pelee Se Last of the Goths ; a tragic 
poem ; edition ; by Robert Southey, 
sq. 2 vols. Svo. 16s.” ; 

POLITICS, 

Lieut. Gen. Thornton’s Speech in the 
House of Commons, on Thursday, the 7th 
of May, 1818, on his Motion to aa the 
Declarations against the Belief of Tran- 
substantiation, and asserting the Worship 
of the Church of Rome to be Idolatrous, 
"eaeenn fining 

x i Red Book, containing a 
detailed list of all the places, pensions, sine- 
cures, &. Syo. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Pentateuch, or Five Books of Moses 

aeetaaes 3 fnomported taining an me gegen of the 

i with the text ; for 
the pany ; bn par ye wor by the Rev. 
S. Clapham, of Christ Church, Hants, 5s. 6d. 

The Scripture Testimony to the Messiah : 
an inquiry with a view to a satisfactory de- 
termination of the doctrine taught in the 
Holy Seri concerning the person of 
Christ ; including a careful examination of 
the Rev. Thomas Belsham’s Calm Inquiry, 
and of the other principal U: ietsien vonte 
on the same subject ; by John Pye Smith, 
ga Ne I. 8vo. 14s. 

Young Christian’s Cyclopedia ; or, a 
Compendium of Christian Knowledge : con- 
sisting of a series of lessons in morality, 
virtue, and Religion ; intended as a class- 
book at school ; cnperielly for the use of 
sunday schools ; by J. Baxter,.of Barkisland 
school, near Halifax, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Sermons, selected from the most Eminent: 
Divines of the 16th, 17th, and I8th cen- 
turies ; abridged and rendered in a modern 
and appropriate style ; by the Rev. Edward 
Atkyns Bray, Vicar Tavistock, Svo. 
10s.. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History of the City of Dublin, from 
the earliest Accounts to present Time : 
containing its annals, antiquities, ecclesiasti- 
cal history, and charters ; its present ex. 
tent, public buildings, schools, institutions, 
&c. To which are added, biographical nos 
tices of eminent mer, and copious,appen- 
dices of its population, revenue, commerce, 
and literature ;-by the late John Warbur- 

Esq. the late Rev. James Whitelaw 


ton, ; 
-and the Rev. Robert Walsh, M.R.I.A. 2 


vols. 4to. £5 5s, and a few copies on lar 
paper, £8 8s, ” -. 
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, or the Scottish Probationer; a 


_ A Visit to Edinburgh ; containing a De- 


seripion of the Principal Curiosities and 
B Mettopo- 


» em- 
of the 


wildings in the 
be 18mo, 2s. 6d. neatly half- 
ellished wilh a picturesque View 
ae Edinburgh New Dispensatory ; b 
Atstrew Daneati, Jun. M.D &e &e Bve, 


15s. boards. 
Ministerial Caution, or the Concern of 


the Faithful Servants of Christ for the Cre-_ . 


dit and Success of their Ministry ; a Sermon, 
preached at the of the General As- 
sociate Synod, Edi SE ab aks tac: 
by W: M‘Ewen, Minister of the Gos- 
pel, Howgate. Is. 

An arranged Selection of Hymns, for Di- 
vine Worship, by Christopher Andetson, 
Ediri Those who have adtnired the 
compositions of Addison, Beddome, Browne, 
Cowper, Doddridge, Fawcett, Gibbons, 
Kelly, Merrick, Newton, Pearce, Robinson, 
Swain, Watts, &c. will find in this 
selection, consisting of 750, the best of their 
Hymns. This volume is primarily intended 
for public worship, but, it is presumed, will 
be no utisuitable assistant to famil 
devotion ; and it may be of serviee as we 
in retirement and in the chamber of afflic- 
tion, as in the House of God. 

Elements of Hebrew Grammar ; to which 
is prefixed, a Dissertation on the Two 
Modes of Reading, with or without Points, 

“by Charles Wilson, D.D. late Professor of 
Church History in the University of St 
Andrew’s. 10s. 6d. 

Historical ay sing Roy, ee the 
Clan Macgregor, i i igi otices 
of Lady Grange, With an Introductory 
Sketch, illustrative “3 the meg “ 7 
Highlands prior to the year . > 
Macleay, M. D. Second edition, I2mo, 
* Ss ef Chemistry, by John M 

A m istry, by ur- 
tay, D. F.R.S. &c. Fourth edition, 4 
vols, Svo, £2, 12, 6d. 

St Stephen’s prayer, a Sertnon preached 
at the opening of the of Glasgow and 
Ayr, on the 13th October 1818. By the 
Rev. John Hodgson, M.D. Minister of 
Blantyre, 8vo. Is. 

The Value of a Good Name among 
Men, with Necessary Limitations to the 
Desire of it, a Sermon delivered in St 

*s Church, Glasgow, on Sunday, 
egg > pag a: Aidh Ta 
ourning for j Queen 
Charlotte, by the Rev. Willi i 
L.L.D. Minister of St George’s Church, 
The Immortality of the Soul, and other 
Poems, by Thomas Thomson, Student, 
@lasgow. 12mo, 2s. 


tee, 
List of Books just imported from America, 

Bg I er ge of Fi and Sciences ; 
b Cooper, - 3 vols, 

2 ie pe Sq 8v0. 

Drake’s Picture of Cincinnati and the 
Miami Country, with maps, 12mo. 7s, 64, 

An Epitome of Profane Geography, with 
maps § by Robert May, 12mo. 5s. 6d, 

Sketch of the Life, Last Sickness, and 
Death, of Mts M. J. Grosvenor. Second 
edition, 18mo. 3s. 

Views of Louisiana, with a Journal of 4 
Voyage up the Missouri River; by H, M, 
Brackenbridge, Esq. 8vo. 12s, 

The Federalist on the New Constitution ; 
written by Madison, Jay, and Hamilton, 
8vo. new edition. 25. 

Memoirs of the Philadelphia Society for 
Promoting Agriculture, 3 vols. 8vo. £2 10s, 

Lectures on Rhetoric and Oratory, de. 
livered to the classes of senior and junior 
sophisters in Harvard University ; by John 
Quincy Adams, 2 vols. Sve. £1 8s. 

The Lettéts of the British Spy, 24mo. 3, 

The Old Bachelor, 2 vols. 24mo. 17s, 

Massachusetts Reports, vol. 1 to 14 
£1 10s. each. 

Laws of the United States of America, 
ftom 1789 to 1815, 5 vols. 8vo. £7 10s 

An Elementary Treatise on Min 
and Geology ; iitustrated with plates ; 
Parker Cleaveland, 8vo. £1 1s. 

Observations on the Geology of the Utit. 
ed States, with 2 plates; by William Mae. 
lure, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Ancient Charters and Laws of Massa. 
chusetts. £1 10s. 

Life of Martin Luther. 5s. 

Sermons on Various Subjects, by Samuel 
Seabury, Bishop of Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, 2 vols. Svo. 18s. 

Sketches of the Life of Patrick Henry, 
8vo. 16s. 

Pitkin’s Statistical Account of the United 
States. I8s. 


—<— 


New Foreign Works imported by Treuttél 
and Wurtz. 


Description de l’Egypte, Livraison Seme, 
Section lere grand, in folio, 63e. The se- 
cond Section will complete this magnificent 


Boissy d’Anglas, Essai Sur la Vie, les 
Eerits et tes Opinions de M. de Male- 
sherbes, 2 vols 8vo, 18s. 

De Pradt, les Quatre Concordats, suivis 
de Considérations sur le Government dé 
l’Eglise depuis 1515, 3 vols 8vo, 30s. 

Ricardo, des Priticipes de ? Economie Po- 
litique, et de P'immpét ; trad. par Constancio, 
avec des Notes, Explications, et Critiques, 
par J. B. Say, 2 vols 8vo, 20s. 

Dumersan, Numismatique du Voyage 
du jeune Anacharsis avec 90 planches, 2 
vols 8vo, £3. 

Ballanche, Essai sur Jes Institutions So- 
ciales dans leur rapport avec les idées nous 
velles, 8vo, 10s, 


<< 
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Marquis de Louville, Mémoires Secrets 
sur l’établissement de la maison de Bour- 
bon en Espagne, 2 vols 8yo, £1, 

Lettres de Naninea Sinphal (cuvrage at- 
tribué 4 Madame de Staél) 12mo, 5s, 

t, le Bonhomme, ou Nouvelles 

Observations sur les Moeurs Parisiennes, 
12mo, fig. 6s. 
Histoire de la Guerre d’Espagne, contre 
N. Bonaparte, par une Commission d’ officiers 
etablie 4 Madrid ; traduite de l’Espagnol 
avec notes et éclaircissements, vol. 1. 8vo, 10s. 

Lossius, Gumal et Lina, ou les Enfans 
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875 
ASiesinn Htiptelee igieuse, imitée 
"Alleman Dumas, 3 vols 12mo, 

Codex Modioueideerias, sive Pharma- 
copeia Gallica, in 4to, £1, 13s. 

Memoires de l'Institut Classe d’ Histoire 
et Litterature Ancienne, vol. 3 and 4, 4to. 
£3, 12s. 

Memoires de I’ Institut Classe des Sciences, 
Mathematiques, et Physiques, années 1813, 
1814, 1815, 4to, £1, 10s. . 

Memoires de l’Academie Royale des 
Sciences de l'Institut de France (année 
1816) vol. 1, 4to, £1, 10s. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—12¢h December 1818. 


Sugar. The demand for Sugar since the middle of last month has increased, and the 
prices are consequently on the advance. Considerable sales have lately been effected on Lon- 
don, which market regulates all the others in the kingdom. The stock on hand is by no 
means considerable, and much less than at the co ing period of last year. No 

ies of any consequence can now be expected from any of the colonies before May 
next; and the probability therefore is, that when the spring hases are made, or as 
the time for these approach, Sugar will advance considerably in price, and the market be 
found very bare.———-Coffte. There has lately been a considerable demand for Coffee, 
chiefly, however, on speculation. The accounts from the Continental markets are, that 
the prices in some are more firm than these had previously been, and in others, that an 
improvement had taken place. It is by no means improbable, therefore, should these a 
pearances continue, that Coffee, as the spring approaches, may become an article of 
tion, and at improved prices. The still high prices, however, will render 


Soe hazardous to the buyer.——-Cotton. The market for this article still continues 
in very depressed state, and prices om the decline, The loss on the “x yey of Cot- 


ton this year, has in many'instances been severe. It is calculated as high as £5 per bale. 
The quantity imported into Great Britain this year is truly astonishing. The quantity 
t into Liverpool to the 5th of this month, amounts to 400,384 bags, being equal to 
the whole import of the United Kingdom for 1817. Into London and Glasgow, to the 
5th of this month, there has been imported 223,219 bags, sing, for eleven months of 
this year, the enormous importation of 623,603 bags, the value of which, even at the pre- 
sent low prices, can scarcely be less than 12 millions, if not considerably more»—Corn and 
Fruit. The Grain market is heavy and on the decline. The -supply of both home and 
foreign, has been very considerable. The abundant harvest has uced such a quanti 
of grain of all kinds, that the market must remain moderate. The market is glutted wi 
every description of Fruit, and there is scareely any demand..—-Tobacco. The demand 
for Tobacco is extremely limited. In the markets of Holland, it is very low in price. 
The stock in Great Britain has materially increased.——Jrish Provisions. The demand 
for prime Beef and Pork continues good. Butters remain nominally the same. The un- 
common mild weather, which has covered the with verdure: almost to this date, 
has no doubt added to the supply of this articl.———Rum, Brandy, and Hollands. The 
Rum market is dull, and the prices are heavy. Brandy has declined greatly in prices, 
Geneva is without variation ——Oi/. The market for this article in general continues 
heavy. Tallow has declined considerably in price.—Hemp and Flax are also heavy.— 
Wines of every description are still looking up in price, The vintage has in mo place 
come up to the ions formed of it, and in many places has fallen off to a very great 
, while the demand generally has very much increased. - 
e mercantile accounts from those places connected with the South American conti- 
nent are by no means favourable, and it is much to be feared may be still worse. The 
horrid w; carried on; in that unfortunate country, not only destroys commerce, but 
ee Ce ee re and which warfare is chiefly carried on and 
encouraged by headstrong adyenturers from all countries, and by no means as is repre- 
sented by the natives, at least the reflecting of them. seas are covered with 
armed vessels under what is called the Independent flag, but manned wholly by crews col- 
lected from all nations, and who, in their lawless career, pay very little respect to any flag, 
and harass the peaceable merchants of every nation, and occasion them numerous and se- 
vere losses. To the disgrace of our country, there are great numbers of British subjects 
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on board these vessels, and who plunder ships belonging to their own countrymen. The 
crews of these vessels, whatever dashing name they may choose to assume, are public 
robbers, whom it is the duty of all civilized nations, to arrest in their career of injustice ; 
if not speedily put an end to, the British merchant, either directly or indirectly, must 
suffer severely, and soon banish peaceful commerce, from the wealthy shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico. While fighting against a nation with whom we are at peace, and who has done 
us no harm, the son may—nay, from facts we know, is, engaged in the profligate course 
of robbing his nearest friends of their property. Such a system ought to be put down, and 
punished in the severest manner. 


PRICES CURRENT.—Nov. 28,—London, Dec. 1, 1818. 
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Weekly Price of Stocks, from 3d to'24th November 1818. 


1th. 











stock, 

Spero reduced, 

$ per cent, col 
4 per cent. consols, peeees 
5 per cent. navy ann. 
I B Per CONE, BIN. enrecoremrereereerer| 
I stock, ‘ 
i. bonds, 
Exchequer bills, 2d. p.d 
Consols far acc. 
American 3 per cent. 

new loan, 6 p. C.---. 

French 5 per cents. 





























Course of Exchange, December 1.—Amsterdam, 
Frankfort, 139 Ex. 


Hamburgh, 33: 8 : 24 U. 


270 |. 2703 271} 
7 











69 £. 25 ¢ 


2U. Antwerp, 11:9 Ex. 
Paris, 24:15:2U. Bordeaux, 


24:15, Madrid, 40} effect, Cadiz, 404 effect. Gibraltar, 34, Leghorn, 52, Genoa, 


47}. Malta, 50. Na 434. Palermo, 130 per 
Agio of the Bank of Holland, 0. 


Dublin, 9}. Cork, 94. 


oz. Oporto, 58}. Rio Janeiro, 66. 


Prices.of Gold and Silver, per Cormabiactngel B old, in coin, £0: 0:0. Foreign gold, 


in bars, £0: 0:0. New doubleons, £4 ;2 
ds. Gd, 


0. New dollars, 0s: Od. Silver, in bars, 


ALPHABETICAL List OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist aad 
30th November 1818, extracted from the London Gazette. 


—_ J. Red Lion-street, Holborn, cabinet- 
er 
Allen, S. S. Little Yarmouth, Suffolk, corn-mer- 


chants 
Allard, ye Birmingham, haberdasher 
Allen, J., and Ware, Rotherhithe-wall, Ber- 
mondeey, oil and colour-men 
, G. Greenwich, stationer 
J, St John’s coffee-house, Cornhill, 


Brown, H. Charles-street, Westminster, builder 
Brown, W. East Retford, Nottinghamshire, corn- 


Bills, S. Darlaston, Staffordshire, dealer 
Brayley, J. W. N m, lace-manufacturer 
Bishop, R. Whitchurch, Hampshire, linen-draper 
Bowman, J. Crooked- lane, wine-merchants 
Bruere, J. Craven-street, Strand, wine-merchant 
i 
. sugar-refiner 
ag J. ham, grocer 
J. New Bridgestreet treet, Vauxhall, grocer 
h, D. jui Norsieh, wine-rmerchant 
Curtis and Hall, l-court, 
Chamberlayne, Ww. 
Day, R. = Toull Kent, ae 
Dawes, T. Yoxall, S re, tape-manufac- 


Dicking, W, jun. Dedford Mills, Weeden, North- 
e, and Crown-street, Finsbury-square, 


mi 
Dawson, J. Holbeck, Leeds, clothier 
Dennet, H. Wilson-street, Gray’s-inn- 


» COW 


Dea’ by Oxford-street, optician 

W. Broad-street, ape + = ama brewer 
» T- Worcester, wine-m: 

Ehrenstrom, E. Fen-court, Folibaceb-ctrest, mer- 


Faweett, G. George-yard, Lombard-styeet, paper- 


Piteh. T. High butcher 
ler, C. Seu ,» Yorkshire, merchant 
Pavitt w. foe Nottinghamshire, miller and 


Gibson, J. and S, Forster, [eptvebesten,.Dam 
tors’ Co: dealers in lace 

Godfrey, T, 

Greayes, P, ! 


Horner, J. Leeds, Yorkshire, merchant 

fran. J. am ; Clerkenwell, builder 
es, verpool, Ly = 

Irwin, “BR *R. New Ho taplaton Cumberland, 


groce 
Jarvis, it. Tottenham-court-road, cabinet-maker 
cna Newcastle Lyme,  Statlordshire, maltster 
J. tudes. Gam 
Tanase, _G. L Werpool, nerehant 


Law. 
gman, J. Totnes, Devonshire, miller 
, 5S. Sutton, Surrey, innkeeper 
Lax, J. tu 


Me tt, J. Tiauchghy Suffolk, sn 
oO miller 
Mills, C. E. § Stamford 
Morris, poe tratferd-upon-Avon, banker 
Morris, W Mi. Brighton, qo 
Mills, H. New Bond-street, |: P 
Minchin, T. A., W. G. Carter, and A. Kelly, 
Middl —w A Whi 

jeword, J. s Whitechapel, perfumer 
Mitchell, J. Mare, Chekine fle . 
Mulock, T., and H. Blood, cL iaptot, sade dais 
Moses, J. Lime merchant 


ble, J. and W 
Nowill, J. and J. “Burch 
Oakley, i: jade Paling, 
rs) . Broad-street, Ratcliffe, . sta- 


pitas 
prior, C. Ciren ware, oilman 
Pollock, Rand J. etc, won weellenins 
Rataay, y, J. Fil -broker 
ynolds, W, soap-manufaeturer 
Rust, W, Sheffield, yi- 
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Roberts, J. W. C hill, cheesemongers 
B. “Ashton pon-Mersey, Cheshire, corn- 


Slater, ae J. Slater, and J. Slater, jun. Yeadon, 


Syder, “a Homerton, dealer and chapman 
Sawyer, R . J, B. Tobler, and C. Cumberledge, 


, merchan 
Sansum, S. Narlsworth, Gloucestershire, clothier 
Sheriock, To and and H. hited, terol , merchants 
o> vi 
ork-street, Sou ee u- 
Steed T. road, ~_—— ts 


Talbot, W. Seebeck: Lombard- nok y merchant 
Taylor, J. Monkwearmouth-shore, brewer 
P Wheathampstead, Herts, wine-mer- 


Thompson, G. Bishopsgate-street-wi 
a, W. Exmouth-street, Spafielis, builder 
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[Dec 
Taylor, T. Reingley Bridge, Leneachion, bat 
Tuck, Wi San. Nett ane ee 
Want. Soe seat Heretor ich, dag 
jutton Scotney, Ham 
Walker, N . Dover, eral 
Walker, R. Bristol, shoemaker 
Warren, Ww. Fenchureh-street,, es 
Wilkinson, J., W. Horne, and J. Wilkinson,’ Pe 
day-street, warehouseman 
White, J. Falmouth, mercer 
Verringen, N. High-street, Southwark 
ungerford-street, Strand, vig 


Woodritie, J. ‘Commercial-road, broker 

Wood, J. Saddleworth, Yorkshire, cotton-spinner 
Williams, W. Amen-corner, bookseller 

w att, “a4 Hinchley, baker 

White, J. Portland-street, Portland-place, mer. 


it 
Watson, E. Withern, a corn-dealer 
Williams, T. Liverpool, ch 
Whitford, J. Black-horse-yard, High Holbom, 
coach-smi th 


Yates, J. E. Shoreditch, pewterer 
Youlden, S, jun. Brixton, Devon, merchant 


ALPHABETICAL List of Scorch BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and 30th 
November 1818, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Brown, Matthew, and Co. menaieieeem, Glasgow 
pag Hi upholiterer beet jlasgow 

ew, 
F a, Daniel, victi =) and spirit-dealer, 


Muir, ay merchant, Glasgow 
» Thomas, merchant, ead 
Stoddart, James, grocer, Edinburgh 


begin he 
Bowie, Francis, farmer and cattle-dealer, late in 
Tardoers, near Muirkirk; by William Falconer 
at Muirkirk, 9th ro 


an individual, 

tanners at New al Aberdeen ; 

Brebner, Aberdeen, 16th December 

il, aaneien, late drover and cattle-dealer 

in nverveoch, Srerng pu Ludovick Came- 
january 


ron, writer, Inveraray, 7 
py > b 1% herri ing-merchant. Gueprs by 
fn Glasgow, 21 


“yy: late merchant, Dundce ; by Andrew 
Gray Samu merchant there, on 11th December 


Cam 


Motherwell, Peter, late merchant and wright at 
Airdrie ; by the trustee, at his office at Airdrie, 
10th December 

Mathewson, Thomas, late painter in Dundee; 
John — jun., cabinet-maker there, 14 


Decem 
Phillips, James, upholsterer, Glasgow; by Robert 
Sword, writer there, 135th December 
Stewart, John, in East Haughs of Lethnot; 
James Speid, writer, Brechin, 30th Novemibes 
Steel, Nisbet, and Co., merchants, Glasgow; by 
John Berry, merchant. there, 29th December 
Sloan, Samuel, late grocer, Irvine; by Kerr and 
Malcolm, writers, Glasgow, 18th December 
Smith, William, and Son, and David Smith, 
late rope-makers, Greenhead, Glasgow; by James 
Kerr, accountant, Glasgow, isth December 
Walker, Hugh, and Co., merchants, Pais 
William fitmore, merchant, Glasgow, 5 ae 
Wallace, John, baker, Aberdeen, as an individual, 
and as er of Wallace and Co., tanners, New 
Bridge, near Aberdeen; by Alexander Brebner, 
m nt, Aberdeen, 16th December 


—__ 


EDINBURGH.—DEcEMBER 2. 


Wheat. 
Ist,......42s. 6d. 
2d,......39s. Od. 


Barley. 
Ist,......44s. Od. 
2d, soccee—S. Od. 
3d, ......33s. 6d. 


Pease & Beans. 
Ist,...+-.31s. Od. 
2d, 26008. Odds 
Sd, ..+0..858 Od. 


Oats. 
Ist,......28s. Od. 
2d, ...0..—=8 Od. 
3d,......22s. Od. 


Average, £1 : 19 : 11 : 5-12ths, 
Tuesday, December 2. 


Boot (173 og. per Th.) Os. Sd. to Os. 8d. 
Mutton . « - Os. 5d. to Os. 8d. 
Lamb, per quarter . 2s. 6d. to 4s. Od. 
Vaal. cco ©, OBni td we. 1G. 
Pork ... . + Os, 6d.to Os. 7d. 
Tallow, per stone . 14s. 6d. to Os. Od. 


ms 
aa 
= 


Quartern Loaf . . 0s. 1 
Potatoes (28 Ib.) . . Is. 
Butter, perlb. . . Is, 
Salt ditto, per stone . 24s, 
Ditto perIb. . . . Is. 


Eggs, per dozen . . Is. 


FESPEP 
FERRE 


HADDINGTON.—DEcEMBER 4. 


Wheat. 
Ist,......40s. Od. 
2d, ....:.37s. Od. 


Barley. 
Ist,......448. Od. 
2d, wees 40s. Od. 


Sd, ......36s. Od. | 3d, 


Oats. 
Ist,......285. Od. 
2d, ......26s. Od. 


Beans. 
Ist, .....28s. Od. 
2d,......26s. Od. 
3d,......228. Od 


Pease. 
yeaa 0d. 
2d, ......278. Od. 
3d, ......23s. Od. 


Average of Wheat, £1: 16: 10: 6-12ths. 


Note.—The boll of wheat, beans, and 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that 


» is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter, 
barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bushels. 
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1818.]] Register:—Meteorological Report. 
London, Corn Exchange, Nov. 30. 
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urnips. -.-12 20) R ig 
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—Yellow, new — to —|— White. . Foreign . . 
Carraway . . - 65 to 67! Coriander . . Irish . . + 
» + + 100to140 Trefoil . .. Pease, per quar. 
New Rapeseed, £46 to £52. — Bolling - "70 6 to 76 O\Short middles 76 to 78 
Rapeseed, per last, £44 to £46. 


Average Prices of Corn of England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 21st November 1818. “5 


Wheat, 82s. 6d.—Rye, 60s. 7d.—Bar 64s. 11d.—Oats, 36s. 0d.—Beans, 76s, 5d.—Pease, 73s. 7d.— 
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Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th November 1818. sess 


9s, 2d.—Rye, 52s. 1d.—Barley, 49s. 1d.—Oats, 30s. 9d.—Beans, 55s. 9d.—Pease, 55s. 5d.— 
— a Oatmeal, 25s. 6d.—Beer or Big, 44s. Od. 4 . 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


TxE month of November last year was reported as unusually mild and warm, the mean 
temperature being nearly 7 degrees above that of 1816. This season, however, it has 
been even higher by nearly 2 degrees. This difference is chiefly owing to the absence of 
frost during the night, the mean of the greatest daily heat being only about half a degree 
higher than that of last year. Compared with October, the temperature has gradually de- 
clined, though not so rapidly as might have been expected, the difference of the average 
being only about 43 degrees. During the night the thermometer gerierally stood above 
40, and sometimes as high as 50. The temperature has also been Lawer: & steady, the 
difference between the highest and lowest in 24 hours being frequently no more than 2 
or 3 degrees, and on one occasion only a single degree. The fluctuations of the barome- 
ter, with the exception of a few days about the middle of the month, haye been moderate, 
and the average height is nearly the same as last year. The quantity of. rain exceeds that 
of October by about an inch, and that of November last year by 3-10ths. The average 
of Leslie’s hygrometer is upwards of 2 degrees lower than that of October ; but if allowance 
be made for the difference of temperature, the relative dryness of the atmosphere was nearly 
the same in both. ‘The mean of the maximum and minimum temperature, contrary to 
what usually takes place, is lower than that of ten o’clock merning and evening ; but the dif- 
ference (2-10ths of a degree) is so small, that the two may be considered as absolutely co- 
inciding. The coincidence between the mean point of deposition, and the mean minimum 
— » is equally striking, the difference being only 1-10th of a degree. It is a re- 
markable fact, that on the 19th of the month, the barometer remained so steady during 
the whole 24 hours, that three observations, viz. at ten o’clock morning and evening of the 
19th, and ten o’clock on the morning of the 20th, agreed to the 1000th part of an inch ; 
the aaa of the mercury et each period being 29.750. At ten o'clock on the evening of 
the 20th, it had risen only 7-1000ths, and about 8-1000ths by the morning of the 21st. 
The month altogether has been very different from what is experienced at this 
season. The fields are at this moment clothed with all the verdure of spring. 
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METEOROLOGICAL Tate, extracted from the Register ke 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, E 


[De 


on the Banks 
evation 185 feet, 


‘NovemseEr 1818. 


Means. 
"THERMOMETER. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, ° 
tc temperature, 10A.M. 
tba bee ano See P. M. . 
eS i0'a: St aod. uM. 
v noe range of thermometer, alt ta 
temperature of spring water, ¥ 
BAROMETER. 
Seek ED D- - (emp. Eee: $3) ° 


yee ~ . emp. finer 3) 


ole ag rome eat ® OF Ee! Ge 


HYGROMETER (LESLIE’S.) 
Mean dryness, 10 A. M. Pine 
Secccocve heme sr .e 
ov NN Se dl aediion 10 A. M. 
DIE ete eee MO P.M. 
of both, 


WILSON’S HYGROMETER. 


us oogeed:| icles 


Fair days 13; rainy days 17. 


46.8 
227.5 
7.6 
48.6 
Inches. 
29.638 


12.9 
11.8 





Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. 


i 


ESBREEESE 


d, 
Greatest in 24 hours 18th, 
Least ditto, . ee 


BAROMETER. 
Highest, 10 A. > ., oa 
est ditto, 


16th, 
Highest, 10 P.M. - 8th, 


ftto, 4th, 
Greatest range in 24 hours isa 
Least ditto ¢ ” 19th 
wYOnomETes. 

|e ey 10 A, M. 4 
Highest, OPM.” 1th, 

est ditto, 4th, 
Highest P. of D. 10 A. M. 2d, 
Lowest ditto, 22d, é 
Highest P. of D. 10 P. M. 27th, A 
Lowest ditto, . 22d, e e 


WILSON’S HYGROMETER. 
» Tth,lOA.M. . . 
26th,10P.M. . 


- 
S 


seed gQhESE 


= 


Greatest dryness 
Least ditto, 


Wind west of meridian 11; East of meridian 19. 


Mereorotocicat Taste, ertracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after 


noon. The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first 


column, is taken by the Register 


Thermometer. 





fee. 

















Ther. 


a | | 


Nov.16{ |Ar39, (28-987 


a FIM 
7 tis i 





3 
Z>E>E>=EPz>=| 


Cd ct deed to Sd 
SAGat eS Aeon Ourancteo 


PEPEPE> 


M. rH 
A. 41 
i(M.57 
|\A.48 
'M.57 
A. 48 
|M-57 
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Average of rain 2.6 inches. 





Register.— Appointments, Promotions, &c. 
APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. ate ts 

William Gray, Esq. is a Ma- 
jesty’s Consul £ or the State of Virginia. 
Il. eocuksiasvicas. 

race the ome of Gordon has ented 

the Rev. Are A of Fort-William ¢ te the 

church and —_— 3 
The Rev- wedge | Kennedy; reacher of 


pager, bea = 
Brevet. 


His Grace 


_ it. MILITARY. 
D. M‘Donald, 19 F. to be Lieut. 
Welonel in the Array nS Ag 1818 
t. P. J. rege +, h. p- 56 F. to be 
ajor in rmy Me Nov. 
3Dr.G, Edward Willey ch be Cornet by purch. 


6 Senet C-R to ty inte ty FS 


vice Hi 
R Taast C. Short to be AS. 
and Cornet, vice M‘Dowall, eer 


5 do. 
» Mast. E. Wheldon to bx 
quar. Mas vice Sh 


Short 
Bt. Major N. Brutton to be Majer by = 
purch. vice Martin, ret. 

Cornet Hon. C. Westenra, from 24 Dr. 
to be Comet, vice Cox, 24 Dr. 

Lt. Col. R. Diggens © belt. Col 

Bt. Lt. Col. t. Col. 

5 Nov. 1818 

J. Bouchier to be oe 


vice D! 0. 
capt 8. ite, from h. p. 12 Dr. to be 
Ca 


‘apt. do. 
—— J. Duberly, from h. p, 11 7 to 
be Cornet, vice Bouchier 6 do. 
Cornet Richard Edgell to be Lieut. do. 

Charles Jordon to be Lieut. 7 do. 
Cornet and Adj. George Butcher to have 
Lieut. R. Archdall, from h. p. Waggon 

ieut. R. rom h. p. #60 
Train, to be Lieut. 2 do, 
Hon. John Law, from 1 F. G. to 


Cornet W. R. Chambers, from h. 
Dr. to be Cornet Pn 
G. S. Crole, from 21 Dr. & be 


Cornet 
Arthur M‘Cally to be Cornet it = 
Bt. Col. T. Pri , from 22 Dr. Pay 
0. 

to be Capt. do. 


Lt. Col. 
Lieut. John Ma’ 
omlinson to be Lieut. do. 


Cornet James 
Arth 


8 do. 

—— C. Andrews, from h. p. 1 Dr. to 
be Lieut. 9 do. 
—— J. Wallace, from h. p. ——- 


10 
aro Charles Clarke, from 21 Dr. to be 


Cornet W. - ae, from Waggon 
Train, to be Cornet, vice Tomlinson 


10 do. 

Robert Ellis, from 25 Dr. to be 

Cornet, vice Handcock 11 do. 
john 

2 do. 

Rosser to be Ad’ - 

29 Oot. 

r, from 22 Dr. 

Hart, mm = 


oe ne Dr. 
‘Hen. Gage to be Cornet mene 1200, 
Lit J. Jn: ‘Thursby has =_ 
0. 


ALF. Dawkine has be been per- 
mitted to resign his-h. p. Lieutenaney 


—_—_— 


17 Bt. Lt. Col. O. Werge to be Lt. Col. vice 


Carden, Pi Nov. 1817 
oe. J. Willington to be » vice 
1818 


yerge 
Lieut. J. Brackenbury to te Captain, 
vice Wi ah 


» dead 
— C. R. M'Lead to be Lieut. 24 do. 
ee eT eee 


Lieut i  Myine to be Adjutant, vec 


BL. Major C “beans, Gti: 90 Dr 
yi » to be 
Major, vice Be. Le. Col. Ellis, ret. 

5 Nov. 1818 
nat oe aatiet to be Cornet by 


Oct. 
Lieut. ve Graham to be eo vice 
Richardson, res. Adjutancy only 
12 Nov. 
8 —— C. R. Fox, from R. W. I. Rang. 
to be Lieut. vice ‘waar ~~ on 
h. p. = W. I. Rang. to 
17 ——+ W. M. Yorke, from 65 Rw 
Lieut. vice Stalkart, on 3 Nov. aly 
—— H. F. Cane to be by 
181 


purch. vice Le ts 
rim EE Butler to Lieut. by ot 
G. V. Butler to be Ensign by purch. viee 
Butler 7 do. 
Lieut. Boyes’ reappointment is to bear 
‘date the 6 May 1812 
ey Poumpesl to mes 


uar. Mast. 

Oct. 1818 

Capt. W. A. Craig, from 68 F. tobe Cree 

Chapman, ret. on h.p. 68F. 5 Nov. 

Ensign J. Silver to be Lieut. viee Brodie, 

dead 15 Oct. 

Lieut. H. Vis. Barnard, from 2 Life . 
to be Capt. - pureh. vice Mali 


I. ty 
to be Capt. vice Bt. 
Major Butler, dead 15 do. 
Ensign T, Russell to be Lieut. 


T 
Lieut. Mitchell, from 69 F. to be 
Lieut. vice Yorke, 17F. FOB caer eetl 


Assist. Si R.G 
Aasist. Surg. Sens ‘om. 


Nov. 1818 
N. A. Connor to be Ensign, —, 


dougall, 
Bt. Lt. Col. F. Calvert, from 32 F. to be 
Lt. Col. vice Leitch, ret. 5 Nov. 
os J. Hutchison, from 83 F. to be 
apt. vice Sterne, ‘ret. om h. P 7. 
0. 
Hosp. Assist. J. Robson to be Assist. 
am _ vier to be Major by pure 
a] ‘errier to pure! 
~ 2 Holmes, ret. 818 
Lieut. J. K. Tom to be Capt Na ans 
vive to 


do. 
— 2 to be Lieut. by 


~LR. ap ty Na'Pherson to be: M 
ire cin. A Mh ret, aor by 


4F. 


be Lieut. C “4 pureh. vice Col. sir 

Wardlaw, ret. 12 Nov. 

R.W.iRa. Ensign C. R. Fox, from 85 F. to be 

Lieut. vice Ramsay, ret. en 
1CeylonR. Lieut. J. Brahatn, Krom h. p. 85 F. to 

Cay ‘. Grant, from h. ‘ube done. 

R. Artil, . apt. 

“ice Wall, dead - 50 A 


Gent. Gadet C. P. Brewer to be 2d Lect, 
vice Si Oct. 


J. eonies to be 2d Lieut. 
vice Milnes, prom. do. 
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R. Artil. Gent. Cadet H, Poole to. be 2d Lieut. 


prom. do. 
cae Mudge to be 2d ~~ 
vice us, 
A. Gostet to be 2 Lieut. 

vice Hall, dead do. 
H. Briscoe to be 2d Lieut. 


do. 
= C. E. Beauchainp to be 2d 
Lieut. vice Scott, prom. 
R. Engin. Li. Col, Gx Carew, from bsp. be Lt 
W, 


vice , dead 2 do. 
Garrison. Lt. Gen. Hon. Sir E- Paget,.G.C. B. to 
be Capt. of Cowes Castle, vice = 


Reer. Dist. Sam el Golberg (late P ymaster of D 
ua ‘a et. 
at Liverpool) tobe Feprener 25 a 
Med.Staff The Commission of Staff Surgeon FE. 
Doughty is to bear date _ 6 Apr. 1809 
Staff Surg. G. Beattie, M. D. from h. p. 
to be Surg. to the Forces, vice Ar- 
thur, h. p. 


be Hosp. Assist. to the Forces 10 Oct. 
W. Birrell, M.D. from h. p. 
to be Hosp. Assist. to the Forces do. 
John Bell, from h. p. to be 
Hosp. Assist. to the lorces do. 


Exchanges. 
Lt. Col. from 2 F. with Lt. Col. Jordan, 
lands 


Graham, 
I F. 0. Mil. Tonian Is 
Brev. a a + Pgnewe. from 92 F. with Capt. 


F. 
or Kirk, nS 47 F. ree. diff. with Capt. Sadler, 
Lieut. Plunkett, from 6 F. with Lieut. Pigot, h. p. 


paki we 45 rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Higginbotham, h, 
— I ~s 5 De rec, aiff. with Lieut. 
Maitland, h - p- 
—- “yy from 69 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Bailey, h. 


’ 


‘oi vais 4F. with Lieut. Duthy, hep, 
—  Stav rom 4 F. with Liew 
—_—— Sidley, : from 23 F. a aeeRe ba 
Ensign’ Dickens, from 55 F. Ensign Knox, 
rom ith 
neo ba ae Bn. is 
e's illon, from 50 F. with Ensign Weir, h. p, 
—— Dee from 12 F. with Ensign Carew, 
P 
a ey from 4 F. with Ensign Gam. 
<n Hen from 56 F. rec. diff. wii Ensign 
Leighton, h. p = 
ymaster aster ‘rohan, Bom 7 F. with Paymaster 
Qua. "Mant® Hops om. “tr 7 F. with 
ua. as! an, (as 
Lambert, h. i 4P. ee 
urge Ridsdale, from 15 Dr. with Surg. Easton, 


Assist. Su Fede, tan 69 F. with Assist. 
Browne hb. Say 


mir alesis and Retirements. 


Colonel Sir J. Wardlaw, 4 W. I. R. 
Lieut. Col. Ellis, 25 Dr. 
—_——— Leitch, 72 F. 
Major Martin, 8 Dr. 
Holmes, 92 F. 
M*‘ Entagert, 2W.LR. 
Captain Le Sage, 22 F. 
Les, 2 W. 1. R. 
Lieut. Thursby, 14 Dr. 
Dawkins, h. p. 15 Dr. 
Ramsay, W. 
Cornet Hillary, 6 Dr. G. 
~—-~-- Oswald, 25 Dr. 
Quarter Master Stevens, 32 F. 


Appointments Cancelled. 
2d Lieut. St John, Rifle Brig. 
Adjutant Jervis, 72 F. 
Dismissed. 
Major Baillie, 25 F. 
Paymaster Smith, 25 F. 





Deaths. 


Cc 
Cuyler, 11 F. 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


R. Carrol, h. 


Butler, 62 Brodie, 55 F. 
Grant, late ob 92. 7 Irwin, 61 F. 

PCa ae eats: 
May | Nich 


Pelt, late 7 do. 


well, 


Smith, late Gar. Co. West Ind. 
12 Nov. i818 | Bonnet, ag 7 re h _—_— Fae 


Boyle, h, p. 75 F. 
4 "tite we ere. Comp. 


Big ay 7 
Pw late 5 do. 10 Junel818 


do. 
— og > 12 do. 


Coleman, late Ind. Co. of Inv, 


Carnie. 


2 Port Ser. 16 Oct. | M‘Laren, h. p. ‘Ori 1s Mar.1818 Masdcupail, 7 F. bee 
Se M‘Pherson, 46 F. 17 Sept. | Langton, 4 W. L. R. 


Burton, R. Afric. Cor. 9 cals 
9 do. Leishman, late R, Gar. Bn. 
8 Apr. 17 Apr. 
Rainsford, late 1 Vet. Bn. 
et. Bn. do. 9 
i8 Dec. 1817 


Adjutant. 
8 Jan. | Lt. Stephenson, 50 F. 

19 June Quarter Masters. 

Bacon, h. P 66 F. 


Bruce, do. Squai 
Porter, late 7 Vet. Bn. 12 June Broetz, late 15 “to. 8 Jan. | Ross, Rifle Brigade 





Sears, late 8 do. 23 Apr. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

May?20. At Calcutta, Mrs ote Playfair, of ason. 
27. Mrs ee Horton, of Chatham ou. 
America, was safely ee Se resnt mae 
children! They have been named 

hao Jackson, and - n — 

parte ; » Of course, according 
system, have all the chances of becoming great 
men that uished names can give them. 

it Hon. the 


a hter. 
ore the ina Wit Mac- 
pherson, Relnenytity a son 
26. ees » Mrs J. 7. Goodsir, a 


4 At Hatton Mrs Davidson, er of Muir- 
w: A es 


+a 
es, | rs Wm 


28. Mrs Vans Hathorn, Prince’s street, a son. 

Nov. 5. In Wimpolestreet, London, the lady of » 
the Hon. J. T. ie Melville, a son. 

— At Pershore, Worcestershire, on her read to 
London, Lady Lucy Clive, consort of Lord Clive, 
a son and heir. 

— \rs Dawson of Morebattle Tofts, a son. 

7.. The wife of Archibald Mackechnie, tailor, 
No 52, Bridgegate-street, Glasgow, of two and 
a girl, cane with their mother, are are doing w 

Milliken, the lady of Sir William Milliken ° 
Nai of ) Pringle of Stitehel, a daughter 

AQ. le itchel, a . 

— In %G e-street, Edinburgh, the lady of 
William Mein, , of Ormiston, a wl 

12. In Dublin-street, Edinburgh, the lady of 


Alston, a 
Mae f In ft a Rfaton the = 
Thomas pha + younger of Di 
cate, a daughter. 





on 


quite: Ange be 


— ~~: = a es 


eo St Gewese wee wee lum 


; Daniel sy i Esq. to Miss 
sarah Steuart rpowel  guaeeee ter of Timo- 
1] 

at Sia bah Mr ate Thomas Gibb, merchant, 
Edinburgh, to Miss M *: vin. 

t Foss, Joseph Stewart Menzies, of 

Bee ee ae ents deoahtied oF OG tae tas 

, Edinburgh. 
James Crerar, of the royal navy, to 
os: of Captain John Clyne, shipmaster 


in Leith, 
- Slagsp Mr John Ferguson, surgeon in 
‘ y Ann, hter of the late Rev. 
1 there. 
Potts, mer- 
» to Lilias, pow ot daughter of 
East B: 


Nov. 1. Esq. captain of the 3d, 
or Buffs, to Alicia Inston, only daughter of the late 
. Henry Dunkin, rector of G » county 


han, Ire’ 
wat Bi the Rev. Alexander Jack, Dun- 
to Elmbeth, daughter of James Hamilton of 
Bulensgill, 


sil bei, Mr Joseph Louthian, to Janet, 
daughter of David Tod, Esq. Cold Bath 


At Lockerbie, Mr William Maxwell Little, 
8.8. C. eeeti to ~ or daughter of William 


4, eon, royal navy, to Miss 
y, Esq. 


“a Mr Thomas Brown, merchant, 
Helen, — daughter of Mr 


~ At Era con tuaandoe atl 
o e 
Rev. ne Soieiear of Innerleithen. 
viter to the as fo Eliza oungest, ds ugh = 
iter to la ter 
ef the Rev. Alexander Ker, malcioter of Stobo. 


— At Glasgow, Mr Peter Forbes, merchant 
, to Jane, second daughter’ of William 
merchant, G 


John Hood of ‘Stone- 
Ate, second nd dowphiter of the late 


w, Esq. 

— At Glenfernate, R. R. Bruce, _ Honour- 
able East India Company’s service, to Miss Ca- 
therine Hy Spottiswoode, daughter of William 

le, Esq. of Glenfarnate. 
12, At St James's, Westminster, the Rev. James 
one of the ministers of that parish, to Mar- 
garet, widow of the late W. Bruce, Couden. 
16. At his Grace the Duke of. Athol’s, at Dun- 
Greenknow, oo 
‘or 


Lord Forbes. 

ighness the Archduke Maximilian of 

Austria and suite honoured the ni with their 
» being on a visit to the ily there at 


is At 0 Ely ae. ¢ the 88th 
t, to Eli th h Anny da William 


fetiyits Lisbon, tothe gaat Thomas Mitchell 
le brigade, eldest son of the late Mr Mit- 


381 
eldest ter of Lieut. 
unt, Spee ance auger of Liat army. 


In Inds; ‘es emery ee John Beau- 
5th 
EEE weno neat 
r 
late of the Honourable East India Com 
Bag. son of the deceased Company 
1 at od, 
une Cadell tour Mrs Susan Tod, wife of 


rs, Goons = Ze Stems nett ve infantry, 


General Bi 


3. At Hamilton, Berm: Mr Colin gaercel 
By Ro en eldest surviving won of Mr ~ aoe 


school of 
25. Xt Paris Paris, Miss I sabella une Morison, 
—_ of the deceased W Esq. 


ae At Ramagate, inthe 7th y ear of his age, 

n Finlay Fergusson, e 

Fi S. of Bentinck =street, ho cquare, 
indon. 

9. Mr Matthew Laycock, carrier between Man- 

returning from the mer place, he was bi wher 


he was bit a 
Bn which Te took’ the 


ng hes 

On the Frida 

returning malady, und staked 

they were bro’ t to him ; he gave oa of them 

a kiss; and very soon after, the malady returned, 

and he died the same day in the agony, 

—s like a dog. 

t Haddington, of the palsy, after four 

illness, be hy ee aged m He taught a 
rivate or space of eg Kean a 

With credit to himself. Previous to that, * 

bookseller in the Parliament-square for above 1 12 

i * 13. At Handsworth, 


Staffordshire, in the 116th 
year of her , Ann Smallwood, widow. She 
was born in 17 the year Queen Anne came to 
the throne. She was the mother of 16 children, 
the eldest of whom, now living, is 80 years old. 
She had been nearly blind a few years, but all her 
br vy tes he ~ ‘and Bid Chambers, 
8. At 
sisters. They had pry neatly the whole 
of their lives, and solicitude 


they ae same ni t, the 
one at ten, the other at inwben o'clock, and were 
buried in one grave. 

19. In the 56th year of her age, at Colonel Vin- 
cent’s, Cullen’s Wood, rear Dublin, the cag Hon, 
Catherine, Lady Mount of the 
late Right Hon, Sir Oliver, and relict of f the late 

‘0 Mt Pe h, Thomes Black Esq. late Provost, 

20. At Pert ’ 
and Collector of the Customs there. 

22. At Morpeth, dudow | Marjoribanks, Esq. de- 
puty commissary: 

_ peeeneen » Mr Matthew Fortune, of the 


Ton 

35. A At No 1, Ga uare, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Jane Gall, wife of , coachmaker, Ed- 
in 


ibe 


h. 
t Kirkhill, in her 14th year, May, a 
daughter of ¢ ne tiny F 
— At Barr-house, Argyllshire, Miss Sophia 
nm male — fine bg. geet pe 
ister 
26. At Minto-house, the Right Hon. William 
Bihot At pdinburgh Mrs Eliza, Hunter, daughter 
— At Edin Ts ‘un 
of the late Wilham unter, Esq. of Glenormis- 
ey and spouse of William Campbell, Esq. writer - 


Yorkshire, Mr 
t. ie He had tained the adv eheed 


ye ge Ry not inthe wary 
, if not in the world, 


hav ina! entablished. BF s Leeds I rs 
A. D4 1751, nine years before his pb, ‘? 
5 
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Mount (the seat of his father), 
Hon. Viscount Valletort, after 
His lordship was bern in the year 


John burn, of the 
-= John Alston, Esq. banker, 
75th year of his age. 


Se eg as 


tee bs At At Hated, Varkahire, Sir > — Speed Mac- 
lean, Bare, of Beare, © North B: 
— At Glasgow, Thomas Hotchkis, Esq, brewer 


in Edinburgh. 
4. Stephen Rowan, Esq. of Bellahouston, mer- 
ov. At Edinburgh, ae oe em, Francis 


oe ee wat the tain of of ‘Wali, do Johns son of Mr 


2 Me At Kenl ee Mr Jon Mr we opener. -maker. 
> ey Jane, the it daughter 
of ¢ 


tain Coll Mande — 6, Shemp, She 
wifo of Mr Johi Carruthers, 
wn chlttren at doye Cote canal, foun Qa, 


two, and on 
ber At his hows, in uare, Edin h, 
w, Req. Sq . burg! 
— At Fountainbridge, ,» Mr John Ro- 


‘At Corsbie 89, the Right Hon. Lady 
woe See ae Gow nat ot "Galle. 


“2D. The Rev. William Ramsay, minister of Cor- 


tach: 
—" At Edinburgh, Mrs Jane Cochrane, wife of 

William Drysdale, writer to the signet. 
of the late J, of Lanley, 


, Dowager Coun- 

daughter of 

alloway, and was 

1759, to John, fifth 

in Mareh 1809, and 

our daughters, in- 

os Danone f _ 
er ees 


area gs Ss and 
irginia, 
a ne 
hich his lordship, her 


niet Edinburgh, Mr William Brydon, painter 


12. At her house, 56, Correune’, Bele h 
Mrs Major Drum: mond of V: , Stirlin we 


13. At Buccleuch- . James 
Masson, tute sagechakt, Baiabeagh. © 
14. At Arniston-place, Edinburgh, Mr Robert 
engraver. 


wood, 
— At Perth, in the of life, after a short 
RT oy INR Ra “ 


Andrew Laure, senior, Wescher of — m 


15. At ‘Miss M‘Cormick 
ter of the deceased William M‘Cormick, = 
16, At his house, No 24, Society, Edinburgh; 
w accountant, 


illiam n, 
See Baeearte tae Vou Peete, dug 
ter of the late Rev. A Adam Fergusson, minister of 


Mouline. 
— At har, William im Mankaiitts 
years, son of famous ey de 
@ the Randies,” and C 


feared or 
as well as the chic chief Eid 
district in which he resided Willem, the 
of our obit wae 
fore ; Dut £96 n Tt he Nima a 
3 but from his er hav’ with the 
my in Flanders, as a soldier (hich we te 
have left = he might attend Kelton hilt Pa 
and from other circumstances, it is most 
that he was only 102 years old. the 
yout y exercised the vocation 
; but his real occupation was 
pm sor ness as unsubstantial as the 
Rey from the bows of the vessel 
with the Like — thousands, Marshall at 


one time realized some propert in that 
meral profession ; he had © twa nae «hoy 
Minnigaff,” but like the foresaid ; 
having rere the summer of his days ‘in ihe 
him in the autumn 
fruit of oe pieutioms and his toil, te ey 
temper, vicious propensities. It would 
= eng some hard ——— 
ragoons, ca in to assist the revenue officers, 
In one of these, his ** braw mare” was shot 
him; in another, we could clear trace that 
had used fire arms again st the 

there were ** nae lives lost: ” For four- 

— years past, Marshall has 
Sanquhar ; and until within the last three 

he was wont to go round the farmers 
vocation of horner. Until a month 
—_, he had been lookin; ng for his ** bai 

buy tobacco ;” and although his walk oll 

slow, and in his person he read x's 
yet his back was as straight as that of any man 
ing, and over shoulders he was as squate as 
his sinews were stron: of 


house, China- i 
health, to dress, as he was going out to > mt 
he immediately went up stairs. Soon after 
servant heard a violent noise, as if 
vy had fallen; she immediately ran cuit 
her master lying on the floor quite dead—it 
= he died in an apoplectic 

has left a widow and a son, 

vereity of Cambridge, Tho’ meter ot ee 


es At Gainbureh, Miss Francis Weir, ate 
house in Charlotte-street. 

Lately—At Norwich, Mrs Anne Plum; rs Eh 
author of many - nious sawn oe 
was particularly skilled in 

At Pickering, in Yorkshire, W.  Macchall 

the v eminent writer on * Rural 
and * ieulture in general.” 

At Eas Cowes Castle, fe the So of 
seat of John Nash, Esq. Lady Rom 
ship had borne a fon ae 


Lady Romilly wi will be felt most coverely 
fortunate. er amongst worth a ay £1 
num yovae 
been reduced 

At his seat, euvillar, ae rao nay he the Duke 
eee rho he ~ oe 

4 nerals w mead ‘was 
= de Feltre, and a fie! 
At Portland, in the United 5 

was the middle of § tember, phe 
i native of Paisley, He had recently arrived a 

New York from a voyage to the East Indiet; 
while on a visit to his onal eas the very cn eraingd 
his cones home, he was deprived of life bys 
shock of the 


wii her house, ‘astle-street, M. 1 Dowel 
he deceased James Dougall 
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